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PREFACE. 


THE  following  publication  originated  in  the  authofs 
wish  to  place  within  reach  of  the  great  body  of  his  country ^ 
men,  an  authcntick  biography  of  General  WASHINGTON. 

J^udge  Marshall,  in  his  valuable  life  of  this  illustrious 
patriot,  has  embraced  not  only  the  settlement  and  general  his- 
tory  oj  the  North  American  Colonies  ;  but  also  the  political 
history  oj  the  United  States,.  ^  His,znQfk  is  therefore  necessa^ 
rtly  too  expeiisipe-  tt^.^ic:  obtufnei'iby^^afl  ilasses  of  American 
people.  The  wnter  of .,  these  memoirs  apprehended,  that 
by  publishing  th^j^/:of:ivJi^HINGTONin  one  volume, 
reasonable  in  iti  t^ice^^  he ^iKpnld:  enable  those  of  his  fellow 
citizenSi  who  a^s-not  in  possession  of  Marshall,  to  leave  to 
their  posterity  a  memorial  oJ  a  man,  who  was  preeminently 
distinguished  as  a  Soldier  and  Statesman. 

Genet al  WASHINGTON  was  from  his  youth  devoted  to 
his  country,  his  character  therejore  cannot  bepourtrayed^  with- 
out  bringing  into  view  many  important  pub  lick  transactions* 
The  plan  of  the  writer  has  been  to  notice  no  individual  or 
event,  further  than  was  necessary  to  display  the  principal 
character. 

He  has  made  Judge  Marshall  his  leading  authority  for 
facts,  and  has  in  some  measure  followed  him  in  the  order  of 
events.  The  histories  of  the  war  by  Doctors  Ramsay  and 
Gordon,  and  several  original  writings  have  been  consulted : 
hut  he  trusts^  that  greater  liberty  has  not  been  taken  with  any 
efthem  than  is  fair  and  honou  rable*    The  Jew  Jacts,  which 
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have  not  before  been  published^  were  received  immediaiely  from 
confidentialfriends  of  General  WASHINGTON,  or  from  gen- 
tlemen who,  in  respectable  official  situations,  were  members  of 
his  family  during  his  military  comrHand. 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  the  author  to  display  thc^ 
character  of  the  man  who  is  the  subject  oj  the  work,  by  exhib^ 
iting  in  a  connected  view  his  actions  and  his  writings  ;  and  he 
has,  as  Jar  as  possible,  made  this  exhibition  in  the  person  of 
General  WASHINGTON. 

He  has  not  conceived  that  he  Was  writing  for  men  of  eru- 
dition, but  for  the  unlettered  portion  of  the  community  ;  and 
he  has  for  their  benefit  more  particularly  studied  simplicity  of 
style.  Should  he  be  so  happy  as  to  obtain  their  approbation^ 
"he  will  receive  an  ample  reward  of  his  labour. 

He  entertains  no  expectation  of  acquiring  literary  fame  by 
this  publication  ;  but^-^ltopt^  •dif  e^cqp^  the  Jisgrace  ofhav* 
ing  written  an  uselesf  ftwi.  •••    .      v  v  ..:  ;.•  • 
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GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IB9  Birth.,..Education..,.jtfifiwUed  an  Mjutant  General  of  the 
mUitia.^.Hte  embasMy  to  the  Ohio.,..Co7nfm39io7ied  as  Ueu" 
tenant  Colonel  of  a  regular  regiment  ....Surprises  a  detach" 
ment  of  French  troofis....Cafdtulation  of  Fort  JSTeceasity.... 
He  is  appointed  a  volunteer  Aid  de  camp  to  General  Brad* 
DOCKn...ISs  bravery  in  the  action  in  which  that  General feU..., 
He  is  appointed  the  Colonel  of  a  regiment  j  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Virginia  troops,...His  efforts  to  defend  thefron' 
ti€rs....I£M  exertions  in  the  expedition  under  General 
Forbes  to  gain  posaession  of  Fort  du  Quesne....JResigns  his 
tommisdon* 

George  Washington  was  bom  in 

the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Virginia,  on  the  22d 
day  of  Fcbtuary,  1732.  He  was  the  third  son  of 
Mr.  Augustine  Washington,  and  the  great  grand- 
son of  Mr.  John  Washington,  a  gentleman  of  a  fam- 
ily of  some  distinction  in  the  north  of  England,  who 
emigrated  about  the  year  1657,  and  took  up  the  es- 
tate  on  which  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  was  born. 
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At  the  age  often  years,  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  left  in  the  sole  care  of  a  solicitous  mothen 
She  gave  him  a  private  education.  A  grammatical 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  mathematicks, 
geography,  history,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  learned  languages,  formed 
the  course  of  his  youthful  studies. 

The  candour  and  manliness  of  his  dispdsition 
were  early  displayed  among  his  young  companions, 
and  the  commanding  influence  of  his  character 
was  first  discovered  by  his  ascendency  over  them* 

The  patrimonial  estate  of  Mr.  Washington  was 
small.  After  the  completion  of  his  course  with  his 
tutor,  he  was  engaged  in  useful  industry  ;  and  for 
several  years  of  his  minority,  employed  as  a  county- 
surveyor.  In  this  employment  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  diligence,  and  by  the  neatness  and 
accuracy  of  his  plans.  His  experience  in  this  busi- 
ness made  him  well  acquainted  with  the  worth  c^ 
new  lands,  and  aided  him  afterwards  in  their  selec- 
tion. 

The  military  bias  of  his  mind  was  early  discover, 
cd.  The  war  between  England  and  France  in  1747 
kindled  in  his  young  breast  that  spark,  which  at  a 
subsequent  period  burst  into  a  flame ;  and  at  his 
own  importunity,  the  birth  of  a  midshipman,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  was  obtained  in  the  British  navy. 
His  views  in  this  instance  were  defeated  by  the 
anxiety  of  an  affectionate  mother. 

At  a  time  when  the  militia  was  to  be  trained  for 
actual  service,  at  nineteen  ho  was  appointed  one  of 
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the  adjutant  generals  of  Virginia,  with  the  rank  of 
major ;  from  the  execution  of  the  duties  of  this 
commissiony  honourable  to  his  age,  he  was  soon  cal- 
led to  higher  employments. 

France  at  this  period  unfolded  her  ambitious  de<- 
jugn  of  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana,  and  in 
this  way  of  enclosing  \he  British  colonies  in  North 
America.  Her  officers  were  directed  to  establish  a 
line  of  posts  from  the  lakes  to  the  Ohio.  This 
tract  of  country,  the  English  held  to  be  within  the 
boundaries  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Dinwiddie,  jthen  the 
Lieutenant  Govemour  of  the  province,  alarmed  by 
encroachments,  which  involved  the  important  inter- 
ests of  the  British  crown,  conceived  it  proper  offi- 
cially  to  warn  the  French  to  desist  from  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  a  scheme,  deepied  a  violation  of  existing 
treaties  between  the  two  countries. 

It  was  difficult  to  select  a  proper  agent  tp  execute 
^is  perilous  mission.  He  Hibst  pass  through  an  uiw 
explored  wildemess,filled  by  trifafcs  of  Indians ;  some 
of  which  were  doubtful  friends,  and  many  the  decided 
enemies  of  the  English.  Th^  fatigues  and  dangers 
which  induced  6t|ier  Virginians  tp  decline  the  com- 
mission of  envoy  on  this  occasion,  led  Mn  Wash- 
ing ton  with  andour  to  seek  th^  appointment. 

The  very  day  on  which  he  received  his 
^"53**  commission  be  commenced  his  journey 
from  Williamsburg.  At  Winchester  he 
procured  the  necessary  provisions,  baggage  and 
horses.  On  the  fourteenth  of  November  he  reach- 
ed WiU's  Creek,  the  fit)ntier  of  inhabited  Vir. 
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ginia  ;  here  he  hired  a  pilot,  and  four  other  at- 
tendants, to  accompany  him  over  the  Alleghany 
mountains  ;  the.  passage  of  which  was  now  at^ 
tended  with  difficulty  and  hazard*  The  weathet 
became  incessantly  stormy,  and  the  snow  deep  ;  / 
and  he  yas  unable  to  arrive  at  Turtle  Creek,  on  the 
mouth  of  the  Monongahela  before  the  22d.  If  ere 
he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  the  French  General, 
and  that  his  troops  had  retired  to  winter  quarters. 
With  extreme  fatigue  he  pursued  his  journey ;  sur- 
veyed  the  country  with  the  judgment  of  a  soldier, 
and  selected  the  forks  of  the  Monongahela  and  AU 
leghany  rivers,  as  a  place  highly  expedient  for  the 
English  to  possess  and  fortify.  On  this  site  the 
French  soon  after  erected  Fort  du  Quesne,  which^ 
when  the  British  General  Forbes  gained  the  pos- 
session,  he  called  Fort  Pitt. 
'  In  this  place  he  spent  a  few  days  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  the  Indians  of  the  vicinity.  Some  of 
their  chiefs,  whose  fidelity  he  took  the  wisest  meas* 
ures  to  secure,  he  engaged  as  guides,  with  thjem, 
ascended  the  Alleghany  river,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
French  Creek  found  the  first  French  post.  Pro- 
ceeding up  the  creek  to  another  fort,  he  met  Mon- 
sieur le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  the  commanding 
officer  on  the  Ohio,  and  to  him  he  delivered  Gover- 
nour  Dinwiddle's  letter.  Within  three  or  four  days 
he  received  an  official  answer  to  his  communication, 
and  immediately  left  the  place  on  his  return  ;  but 
the  snow  being  excessively  deep,  and  his  horses 
growing  weak  from  &tigue,  he  became  impatient 
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at  the  slowness  of  his  progress.  Leaving  there- 
fore his  horses  with  oecessary  directions,  in  the 
care  of  his  attendants,  he  and  his  pilot  wrapt  them- 
selves in  watch  coat^,  took  his  important  papers,  and 
tiie*  necessary  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  with  their 
guns  in  their  hands,  prosecuted  the  journey  on  foot 
the  nearest  way  through  the  woods.  The  next  day, 
December  26,  as  he  passed  a  place,  called  the  Mur« 
dering  town,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  French  In- 
dians, which  laid  in  wait  for  him  ;  one  of  them 
not  fifteen  steps  distant  fired,  but  without  effect. 
They  took  him  into  custody,  and  kept  him  un- 
til nine  o'clock  at  night,  then  let  him  go,  and 
walked  themselves  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night,  without  making  any  s^op,  that  they  might  be 
out  of  the  reach  of  pursuit  the  next  day,  supposing 
that  the  Indians  would  then  follow  their  traqk.  The 
second  day  he  reached  the  river  two  miles  above  the 
Shannapis,  expecting  to  find  it  frozen  over ;  but  the 
iice  extended  only  fifty  yards  from  the  shore ;  though 
(quantities  of  ^t  were  driving  in  the  channel.  A 
raft  was  their  only  4neans  of  passing,  and  they  had 
but  one  poor  hatchet  with  which  to  make  it.  It 
cost  them  a  hard  day's  work  to  form  the  raft;  the 
next  day  they  launched  it,  went  on  board,  and  at- 
tempted  the  passage  ;  but  before  they  were  half  way 
over  they  were  enclosed  by  masses  of  ice,  and 
threatened  with  immediate  destruction.  Mr.  Wa  sh- 
I  KG  TON  put  down  his  setting  pole  to  stop  the  raft, 
that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  but  the  rapidity  of  the 
^urrent  threw  the  ice  with  such  force  against  the 
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pole,  that  it  jericed  him  out  in  ten  feet  water.  But 
fortunately  he  saved  himself  by  seizing  one  of  the 
raft  logs.  With  their  utmost  efforts  they  were  una* 
ble  to  reach  either  shore,  but  with  difficulty  they 
landed  on  an  island.  The  cold  was  so  severe,  that 
Mr.  Gist  the  Pilot  had  his  hands  and  feet  frozen. 
The  next  morning,  without  hazard  they  passed  the 
river  on  the  ice,  and  were  received  into  the  lodgings 
of  Mr.  Frazier,  an  jLndian  trader.  Here  Major 
Washinctok  took  a  horse,  and  on  the  16th  Janu- 
ary 1754,  reached  Williamsburg,  apd  made  report 
of  his  proceedings. 

The  fatigue  and  danger  of  this  mission,  are  not 
easily  conceived  by  persons  in  the  bosom  of  civilized 
life.  "From  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  December,'*  says 
Major  Washington,  "there  was  but  one  day  in 
which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  incessantly ,and  through 
the  whole  journey  there  was  but  one  continued  sc« 
riesof  cold,  wet  weather."  The  journal  composed 
for  the  perusal  of  Governour  Dinwiddie,  was  publish- 
ed,  and  the  enterprise,  judgment,  and  perseverance 
displayed  in  tliis  mission  exalted  Mr.  Washington 
in  public  opinion  ;  and  gave  his  country  an  earnest 
of  his  future  services. 

The  embassy  to  the  Ohio,  not  having  induced 
the  French  to  withdraw  from  that  country,  the  as- 
sembly of  Virginia  adopted  measures  to  maintain 
the  claims  of  the  British  crown.  They  empowered 
the  executive  of  the  Colony  to  raise  a  regiment  to 
consist  of  three  hundred  men.  Mr.  Fry,  a  gen- 
tleman acquainted  with  the  western  country ,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  it,  and  the  commission  of  Lieut^ 
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Colonel  was  given  to  Maj.  W a sh in g tok.    Enter- 
prising  and  patriotic,  Col.  Washington  requested 
and  obtained  permission  to  march  first,  early  in  April, 
1754,  with  two  companies  to  the  Great  Meadows* 
The  motives  which  led  him  to  this  measure,  were  to 
be  early  in  active  service,  to  learn  the  designs  of  the 
enemy,  to  afford  protection  to  the  English  setde- 
ments,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  <rf  the  Indians,  and 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  prom- 
ised  to  be  the  scene  of  military  operations.   Scarcely 
had  he  taken  possession  of  his  ground,  when  some 
friendly  Indians  informed  him  that  the  French  had 
driven  away  a  working  party,  sent  by  the  Ohio 
company  to  erect  a  fort  on  the  southeastern  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  and  were  themselves  building  a  fortress 
on  the  very  ground,  which  he  had  recommended  to 
the  Governour  for  a  military  post.     They  also  gave 
ilie  intelligence,  that  a  force  was  then  marching  fro^ 
that  place  to  the  Great  Meadows.     Although  hostil- 
ities had  not  commenced  ;  yet  it  was  considered 
that  the  French  had  invaded  the  English  territory ; 
«nd  many  circumstances  rendered  it  probable,  that 
a  force  was  approaching  with  hostile  views.    It  ap- 
peared that  the  party  had  left  the  direct  road,  and  had 
encamped  in  a  valley,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
the  Great  Meadows,  as  a  place  of  concealment*. «• 
Colonel  Washington,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Indians,  set  out  in  a  dark,  rainy  night  andsurround- 
cd  the  encampmenf.     At  day  break  his  men  fired, 
and  rushed  upon  the  French,  being  completely  sur- 
prised,  they  surrendered.     One  man  only  made  his 
escape,  and  Mr.  lumonville,  the  commander,  alone 
was  killed. 
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The  other  companies  of  the  regiment  were,  at  this 
time,  in  march  to  join  those  in  advance  ;  before 
these  reached  the  camp  Colonel  Fry  died,  and  the 
command  devolved  on  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wash- 
ington. Two  companies  of  British  troops,  one 
from  Southcaroliha,  and  the  other  from  Newyork, 
also  joined  the  regiment  at  the  Great  Meadows, 
making  a  force  of  four  hundred  effective  men.  The 
Tegular  captains  reluctantly  placed  themselves  under 
the  command  of  a  provincial  officer  ;  but  pressing 
circumstances  induced  them  for  the  time,  to  wave 
dispute  about  rank,  and  to  act  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Washington. 

For  the  security  of  their  stores  he  erected  a  small 
stockade,  and  then- marched  towards  Fort  du  Ques- 
ne,  to  dislodge  the  French.  At  the  foot  of  Laurel 
Hill,  thirteen  miles  on  the  way,  he  was  met  by  a 
number  of  friendly  Indians,  who  informed  him,  that 
the  enemy  were  hastily  approaching  with  a*  strong 
detachment.  A  confidential  chief  assured  him,  that 
he  had  seen  a  reinforcement  arrive  at  du  Quesne, 
which  place  he  left  two  days  before,  and  had  learnt 
that  a  body  consisting  of  eight  hundred  French  and 
four  hundred  Indians,  would  immediately  march  to 
attack  the  English.  The  previous  information  of 
deserters  from  the  enemy  confirmed  the  Indian's  re* 
port.  The  troops  had  been  already  six  days  with- 
out bread,  and  had  but  a  small  quantity  of  meat  in 
store.  The  French  might  approach  by  water  car- 
riagc,  within  five  miles  of  their  present  encampment ; 
and  then  pass  tliem  by  a  different  route  and  starve 
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them  into  a  surrender,  or  fight  them  with  a  great  su- 
periority of  numbers. 

In  this  critical  situation  Colonel  Wash- 
^^1754^*  ^NGTON  called  a  council  of  war.  The 
unanimous  advice  of  which  was,  to  return 
to  their  position  at  the  Great  Meadows  ;  because  the 
two  roads  at  that  place  united,  and  the  country  did 
not  allow  an  enemy  to  pass  them  unperceived ;  and 
at  this  place  they  might  wait  the  arrival  of  a  supply 
of  provisions,  and  reinforcement  of  men.  The  Col- 
onel approved  the  advice  of  his  officers,  and  imme- 
diately carried  it  into  effect.  (July  2)  His  first  care 
was  to^sink  a  ditch  round  the  stockade,  which  he 
now  named  Fort  Necessity ;  but  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, the  enemy  attacked  him,  (July  3)  under  the 
command  of  Monsieur  de  Villier,  whose  force  con- 
sisted of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  assault  was 
spiritedly  made,  and  bravely  repelled.  Part  of  the 
garrison  fought  within  the  fort,  and  part  in  the  ditch» 
which  was  almost  filled  with  mud  and  water.  Col- 
onel Washington,  during  the  whole  action,  re- 
mained without  the  fort,  by  his  presence  and  exam- 
ple animating  his  men.  The  attack  began  at  ten  in 
the  morning,  and  was  continued  without  intermission 
as  long  as  the  light  of  day  remained.  Early  in  the 
evening  Monsieur  de  Villier  demanded  a  parley  and 
mentioned  the  terms  of  capitulation  which  he  was 
willing  to  grant.  These  were  rejected ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  articles  were  agreed  upon  and 
signed.  By  these,  the  fort  was  to  be  surrendered, 
the  garrison  allowed  tlie  honours  of  war,  to  retail 
c 
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their  fire  arms  and  baggage,  and  umolested  to  inarch 
to  the  inhabited  part  of  Virginia.     The  capitulation 
was  the  work  of  haste,  and  written  in  the  French 
language,  withjvhich  neither  Colonel  Washing^ 
TON  nor 'any  of  his  officers*  were  acquainted,  and 
unfortunately  contained  an  expression,  which  th^ 
translator,  at  the  time,  construed  to  Colonel  Wash*  : 
INGTON  to  itaply,  that  Mr.  lumonville,  in  the  first* 
action  was  killed ;   but  which  literally  would  bear 
the  translation,  was  assassinated.     In  answer  to  a 
publication  of  Monsieur  de  Villier^  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, soon  after  the  event,  made  it  fully  to  appear  ' 
that  he  did  not  understand  the  import  of  the  word  ; 
but  during  his  presidency ,  an  enemy  had  the  audaci*^ 
ty  to  call  him,  upon  the  strength  of  this  capitulation^' 
an  assassin.^ 

The  killed  and  wounded  in  the  Virginia  regiment, 
on  this  occasion  amounted  to  fifty  eight.  The  ene* 
my  were  stated  to  have  had  about  two  hundred  kiU 
led  and  wounded. 

The  publick  gave  to  diis  brave  band,  merited 
praise ;  and  the  assembly  of  Virginia  expressed  their 
sense  of  the  resolution  and  judgment  displayed  in 
the  above  action,  by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Colonel 
Washington  and  his  officers,  and  by  a  donation  of 
three  hundred  pistoles  to  the  soldiery, 

,  The  regiment  fell  back  to  Winchester  to  recruit. 
At  this  place,  the  companies  fi-om  Northcarolina 

*  la  an  infamoui  publicatioa  in  the  Attiora,  under  the  upiatare  %( 

JASP1&    DWIGHT. 
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and  Maryland  joined  the  Virginia  forced  the  whole 
commanded  by  Colonel  Innes  of  Northcarolina, 

Governor  Dinwiddie,  with  advice  of  council,  or- 
dered the  troops  to  march  over  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains; either  to  drive  the  French  from  du  Quesne, 
or  to  erect  a  fort  in  a  favourable  position.  The  forces 
were  in  number  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  ene- 
my, and  were  totally  unprovided  with  articles  of 
clothing  and  provisions,  essential  to  a  winter's  cam- 
paign. Orders  were  also  given  immediately  to  fill 
up  the  regiment ;  although  no  money  was  voted  for 
the  recruiting  service.  Colonel  Washington 
pointedly  remonstrated  against  these  measures ; 
but  being  adopted,  did  all  in  his  power  to  carry 
them  into  effect.  The  Legislature  soon  rose,  with- 
out providing  effectual  means  for  active  service,  and 
the  troops  did  not  march. 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  regulations  from 
the  war  office  were  published  in  America,  which  pro. 
vided,  that  general  and  field  officers  of  provincial 
troops,  when  serving  with  general  and  field  officers 
commissioned  by  the  crown,  should  have  no  rank ; 
and,  consequently,  that  senior  provincial  officers 
should  be  commanded  by  their  juniors  belonging  to 
the  regular  troops.  * 

The  military  ambition  of  Colonel  Washing  tow 
iiad  been  excited  by  his  experience,  and  by  the  ap- 
plause of  Iss  country  ;  but  he  possessed  the  spirit  of 
a  soldier,  and  refusing  submission  to  these)  degrad- 
ing regulations,  he  indignantly  resigned  his  com. 
mission.    At  the  same  time  he  declared,  that  with 
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high  satisfaction  he  would  obey  the  commands  of  his 
country,  when  her  service  should  be  consistent  with 
his  honour. 

1755.  Colonel  Washington  had  at  this  time 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  his  eldest  brother,  on  the 
Potomack,  called  Mount  Vernon,  in  compliment  to 
the  British  Admiral  of  that  name.  On  this  estate 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  agricultural  and 
philosophick  pursuits,  a  resolution  that  he  did  not 
long  retain. 

March,  I^  the  spring  General  Braddock,  who 
1755.  commanded  two  British  regiments,  and  a 
few  corps  of  Provincials,  was  making  preparation 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  He  invited  Colonel 
Washington  to  join  his  army,  as  his  volunteer 
Aid  de  camp.  The  opportunity  of  making  a  cam- 
paign with  a  gentleman  of  his  professional  knowledge 
and  experience  was  with  pleasure  embraced.  When 
the  General,  in  April,  left  Alexandria,  Colonel 
Washington  entered  his  family,  and  attended  him 
to  Will's  Creek,  where  fort  Cumberland  was  now 
erected.  Here  the  army  remained  until  the  12th  of 
June,  collecting  horses,  waggons  and  provisions.... 
Colonel  Washington  advised  the  commander  in 
chief  to  use,  as  far  as .  possible,  pack  horses  instead 
of  waggons,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
country.  Litde  attention  was  given  to  his  opinio^ 
at' the  moment,  but,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
march,  the  measure  from  necessity  was  partially  a- 
dopted. 
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Soon  after  the  army  left  Cumberland,  Colonel 
Washington  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  re- 
fusing to  be  left  behind,  he  was  carried  forward  in  a 
covered  waggon.  All  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  state  of  the  roads,  which  had  been  foreseen  by 
Colonel  Washing  TON,  were  on  the  march,  fully  re- 
alised. General  Braddock  now  advised  with  him  on 
the  most  eligible  measures  to  be  adopted  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  expedition.  He  earnestly  recom- 
mended,  that  the  heavy'artillery  and  baggage  should 
be  left  under  the  charge  of  a  subaltern  officer  ;  and, 
that  the  commander  in  chief,  with  the  flower  of  his 
army,  should  with  the  utmost  dispatch  advance  to  the 
Ohio,  in  the  expectation  of  possessing  themselves 
of  Fort  du  Quesne,  before  the  French  garrison  could 
be  reinforced  by  the  troops  that  were  known  to  be 
on  their  way  for  that  purpose.  The  general  closed 
with  this  advice.  Twelve  hundred  men  were  select, 
cd,  a  few  waggons  were  attached  to  the  light  artille- 
ry,  and  necessary  provisions  were  placed  on  pack 
horses.  Of  this'  body  General  Braddock  himself 
took  the  command,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar  to  bring 
up  the  other  division  by  slow  marches. 

General  Braddock  with  his  disencumbered  troops 
did  not  move  with  the  expedition  that  accorded 
with  tlie  enterprising  spirit  of  his  American  aid. 
In  a  letter  written  at  the  moment,  he  says,  **  I  found- 
that  instead  of  pushing  on  with  vigor,  without  re- 
gardinga  fitde  rough  road,  they  were  halting  to  lcv?l 
every  mole  hill,  and  to  erect  bridges  over  every 
brook."     In  four  days  they  advanced  only  niuetcea 
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miles.  The  indisposition  of  Colonel  Washing- 
ton now  became  so  severe,  that  his  physicians  de- 
clared that  his  life  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  the  con- 
tinued fatigues  of  the  march.  The  General  there- 
fore absolutely  directed  him  to  remain  at  Yohogany 
with  a  small  guard,  until  Colonel  Dunbar  came  up 
with  him.  Colonel  Washington  at  length  con- 
sented, on  the  promise  that  he  should  be  brought 
up  with  the  advanced  corps,  before  its  arrival  at 
Fort  de  Quesne.  The  day  preceding  the  fatal  ac- 
tion, he,  in  a  covered  waggon,  rejoined  the  troops, 
and,  in  his  debilitated  state,  entered  on  his  duty. 

General  Braddock  was  warned  of  the  danger,  to 
which  the  character  of  his  enemy  exposed  him,  and 
advised  to  employ  the  ranging  companies  of  Virginia 
to  scour  the  woods,  and  prevent  ambuscades ;  but 
not  looking  for  an  enemy  capable  of  serious  op- 
position, he  without  caution  moved  his  army  in 
small  columns.  Within  seven  miles  of  du  Quesne, 
July  8,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  an  invisible 
1755.  foe  ;  the  assaulting  party  of  French  and  In- 
dians fighting  under  cover  of  the  thick  wood  and 
high  grass,  with  which  the  country  abounded. 

Early  in  the  action,  the  Aids  de  camp,  except 
Colonel  Washington,  were  killed  or  disabled, 
and  he  performed  the  whole  of  the  dangerous  service 
of  carrying  the  orders  of  the  commander  to  his  re- 
spective  officers.  Of  all  those,  who  on  this  fatal 
day  did  duty  on  horseback,  he  alone  escaped  with- 
out a  wound ;  although  he  had  two  horses  shot  un- 
der him,  and  four  balls  through  his  coat.  Doctor 
Craik,  the  physician  who  attended  him  in  his  las^ 
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sickness,  was  a  witness  of  this  scene  :  '^  I  e^pect^ 
ed,"  says  he,  "every  moment  to  see  him  falL— 
His  duty  and  situation  exposed  him  to  every  danger. 
Nothing  but  the  superintending  care  of  Providence 
could  have  saved  him  from  the  fate  of  all  around  him/' 
After  an  action  of  three  hours,  the  troops  broke, 
and  the  efforts  of  their  officers  to  rally  them  Avere 
fruitless/  Colonel  Washikgtok  assisted  to  bring 
€reneral  Braddock  off  the  field,  who  was  mortally 
wounded.  He  reached  fort  Cumberland,  and  tliere 
died,  and  was  buried.  During  the  arduous  and 
dangerous  conflicts  of  this  hour.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington exhibited  that  self  possession  and  deter* 
mined  courage,  which  are  essential  to  the  offi- 
cer. To  his  quick  discernment  and  sound  judg- 
ment, the  preservation  of  tlie  defeated  troops  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributed;  and  had  his  ad- 
vice been  previously  adopted,  probably  the  disaster 
would  not  have  happened.  As  soon  as  relieved 
from  his.  attention  to  his  unfortunate  General,  he 
was  dispatched  to  Cumberland,  to  provide  for  the 
retreating  army.  Colonel  Dunbar  being  joined  by 
August,  them,  destroyed  the.  stores  he  could  not 
*  ''^^-  remove,  and  marched  his  army  to  Philadel- 
phia into  winter  quarters. 

The  British  troops  had  not  been  accustomed  to 
Indian  warfare ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  Col.  Wash- 
ington indignantly  witnessed  dieir  pusillanimity. 
In  an  official  relation  of  the  engagement,  to  the  Ex- 
CQUtive  of  Virginia,  he  observes,  *<  They  were 
struck  with  such  an  inconceivable  panic,  that  noth- 
ing but  confusion  and  disobedience  of  orders  pre- 
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vailed  among  them.  The  officers  in  general  behav- 
ed with  incomparable  bravery,  for  wWch  they  great- 
\y  suffered ;  there  being  upwards  of  sixty  killed 
and  wounded  ;  a  large  proportion  of  what  we  had. 

**  The  Virginia  companies  behaved  like  men, 
and  died  like  soldiers  ;  for  I  believe  of  three  com- 
panies on  the  ground  tliat  day,  scarcely  thirty  men 
were  left  alive.  Capt.  Peronny  and  all  his  officers, 
down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Capt.  Poulson 
had  almost  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  escap- 
ed.  In  short,  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  the  regular 
troops,  so  called,  exposed  those  who  were  inclined 
to  do  their  duty  to  almost  certain  death.  And  at 
length,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  the  contrary,  they 
broke  and  ran  as  sheep  before  hounds;  leaving 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  provisions,  baggage, 
in  short  every  thin^,  a  prey  to  the  enemy  ;  and 
when  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  in  hopes  of  re- 
gaining the  ground,  and  what  we  had  left  upon  it, 
it  was  wfth  as  little  suocess,  as  if  we  had  attempted 
to  stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountains,  or  the  rivu- 
lets with  our  feet ;  for  they  would  break  by  in  spite 
of  every  effort  to  prevent  it." 

The  assembly  of  Virginia  was  in  session,  when 
the  gloomy  intelligence  was  received,  that  General 
Braddock  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  that  Colonel 
Dunbar  had  left  their  frontiers  open  to  the  invasion 
of  the  enemy.  They  immediately  voted  to  raise  a 
regiment  to  consist  of  sixteen  companies. 

The  important  transactions  in  which  Colonel 
Washington  had  been  engaged,  developed  his 
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character  and  his  reputation  rose  by  every  publick 
trust,  with  which  he  was  invested.  He  now  received 
a  commission  appointing  him  Colonel  of  this  regi* 
ment,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  the  forces  rais* 
ed,  and  to  be  raised,  in  Virginia  ;  with  the  privilege 
to  name  his  field  officers.  He  could,  in  the  existing 
state  of  the  colony,  engage  in  the  military  service  of 
his  country  without  an  impeachment  of  his  honour, 
«ad  with  alacrity  he  accepted  the  appointment. 

1755.  A  scene  now  opened  to  Colonel  Wa  sh* 
JNCTON ,  trying  indeed  to  a  Commander  of  his  youth 
and  degree  of  experience,  but  proving  an  excel- 
fcnt  school,  in  which  to  form  the  General  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  With  an  incompetent  force  he 
was  to  defend  a  frontier  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
^es.  The  French  on  the  Ohio,  aided  by  the  nu- 
merous Indians  attached  to  their  interests,  embraced 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  invade  the  northern 
and  western  borders  of  Virginia,  spreading  terror 
and  desolation  in  their  course  ;  and  having  com- 
pleted their  work  of  slaughter  and  ruin,  they  retreat- 
ed with  their  plunder  over  the  Alleghany  mountain, 
before  a  force  could  be  collected  to  attack  them. — 
Crovemour  Dinwiddle  was  nothimself  a  soldier,  nor 
did  he  possess  a  mind  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
this  mode  of  war.  Jealous  of  his  prerogative,  and 
4)bstinate  in  bis  temper,  his  orders  were  often  inade. 
quate  to  their  object,  or  impracticable  in  their  na- 
ture. The  military  cSde  of  the  Colony  was  insuf^ 
ficient,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  bring  the 
militia  into  the  field  with  the  dispatch  necessary  tQ 
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repel  an  Indian  invasion  ;  and  her  martial  laws  did 
not  possess  vigour  to  prevent  insabordinatiou  in  of* 
ficers,  or  secure  discipline  in  the  permanent  troops* 
The  Colony  was  at  that  time  too  poor,  or  too  im* 
provident^  seasonably  to  lay  up  mi^azines  for  the 
use  of  her  little  army ,  or  to  keep  money  in  the  mil- 
itary chest  for  its  regular  payments 

Upder  dil  these  embarrassments,  Colonel  W a  sr- 
I  KG  TON  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  commis* 
sion.  Having  put  the  recruiting  service  in  opera- 
tion, he  visited  the  line  of  posts  on  the  frontiers^ 
and  established  the  best  regulations  their  state  ad- 
mitted, to  keep  the  petty  garrisons  vigilant  and 
alerts 

He  had  accomplished  this  necessary  business^ 
and  nearly  completed  a  journey  to  Williamsburg^ 
to  settle  with  the  Govemour  the  plan  of  operations  ; 
and  to  press  upon  him,  and  other  influential  charac* 
ters  in  the  governments  the  importance  of  Legisla- 
tive interference  to  conciliate  those  Indians  who 
were  not  already  attached  to  the  French  ;  and  to 
adopt  effectual  means  and  regulations  to  suppcxt 
and  discipline  the  troops  ;  when  information  reach- 
ed him  of  an  eruption  of  the  French  and  Indians  ool 
the  northern  border.  In  haste  he  returned  to  Win- 
Chester,  and  found  the  country  in  the  utmost  alarm 
and  confusion.  The  small  garrisons  conceived  them- 
selves to  be  in  danger  in  their  fortresses,  and  were 
unable  to  protect  the  open  country.  The  inhabit- 
ants on  the  extreme  frontier,  instead  of  uniting  their 
fi>rce  for  mutual  safety,  fell  back  and  communicat- 
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ed  their  fears  to  more  interior  places.  Orders 
to  call  the  militia  into  the  field  were  unavailing ; 
Ibe  solicitude  and  exertion  of  each  individual  were 
directed  to  the  immediate  preservation  of  bis  fami- 
ly and  property.  The  sufferings  of  his  countrj-men 
deeply  wounded  the  heart  of  Colonel  Washing- 
TOK.  Every  measure  was  adopted,  4iat  an  enter, 
prising  spirit  could  suggest ;  and  all  the  means  he 
possessed  were  judicioudy  and  strenuously  exerted 
for  their  protection  ;  but  all  were  ineflfectual.  He 
yeas  compelled  to  be  the  witness  of  the  calamity  of 
fiiends,  whom  he  could  not  relieve ;  and  of  the  car- 
nage and  ravages  of  a  ferocious  enemy,  whom  he 
could  not  chastise.  Before  a  fcH'ce  iromy  below 
could  be  collected^  the  invading  foe,  having  glutted 
their  appetite  for  blood,  and  loaded  themselve$ 
)Pth  spoil,  recro6se4  the  mountain. 

Three  years  service  affords  little  else,  than  a  repe* 
tition  of  scene3  of  a  »milar  nature  ;  scenes,  which 
occa»oned  to  these  settlements  the  utmost  horror 
wd  di3tres8,  and'fbUy  tested  the  fortitude  and  mil- 
itary resourceis  of  the  Commander ;  but  which,  in 
recital,  would  swell  this  wdrk  beyond  thb  designed 
bounds.  The  regiment  never  consisted  of  more 
than  one  thousand  eflfective  men.  Colonel  \Va  sh- 
2NGTON,  in  addition  to  the  appropriate  duty  of  his 
commission,  was  obliged  to  superintend  the  opera- 
tions of  each  subordinate  department,  and  to  at- 
^nd  to  the  wants  of  the  impoverished  inhabitants. 

During  this  period,  he  unremittingly  urged  upon 
Jhe  Executive  and  J-egislature  of  his  Proyince,  thgi 
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insufficiency  of  the  mode  adopted  to  prosecute  the 
war.  He  earnestly  advised  to  ofiensive  operations^ 
as  the  only  measure  which  would  effectually  relieve 
the  Colony  from  the  heavy  loss  of  inhabitants,  and 
from  the  expense  of  money  ye^ly  sustained ;  and 
prevent  the  total  depopulation  of  the  fertile  plains 
beyond  the  Blue  Ridge.  If  the  necessary  coopera* 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  Colony  to  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  Ohio,  were  unattainable,  which 
would  prove  a  radical  cure  of  the  evil,  he  strongly 
recommended,  that  a  regular  force  of  two  thousand 
men  should  be  raised.  By  this  measure  he  thought 
the  militia,  whose  services  wer^attended  with  incal* 
culabti  expense,  and  were  seldom  productive  of 
good,'  might  be  relieved  from  temporary  draughts. 
The  feelings  and  views  of  Col.  Washinctok  on 
these  subjects,  will  fully  appear  by  the  following  ok* 
tracts  from  letters  which  he  wrote  at  the  time.  In 
a  dispatch  to  the  Lieutenant  Governour,  he  thus 
paints  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  troops. 
^*  I  see  their  situation,  I  know  their  danger,  and  part- 
icipate  their  sufferings,  without  having  it  in  my  pow- 
er to  give  them  further  relief  than  uncertain  promi* 
ses.  In  short,  I  see  inevitable  destruction  in  so  clear 
a  light,  that,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  by 
the  Assembly,  and  speedy  assistance  sent  from  be- 
low, the  poor  inhabitants,  now  in  forts,  must  una- 
voidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are  flying  before 
the  barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melancholy  situation 
of  the  people,  the  little  prospect  of  assistance,  the 
gross  and  scandalous  abuses  cast  upon  the  officer^ 
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in  general  which  is  reflecting  on  me  in  particular^ 
for  suffering  misconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kind, 
and  the  distant  prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  reputa* 
tion  in  die  service  cause  me  to  lament  the  hour 
that  gave  me  a  conunission,  and  would  induce  me  at 
wy  other  time  than  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  re- 
sign,  without  one  hesitating  moment,  a  command, 
fixun  which  I  never  expect  to  reap  either  honour  or 
benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  an  abso- 
lute certainty  of  incurring  displeasure  below,  while 
the  murder  of  helpless  &milies  may  be  laid  to 
my  account  here. 

^^  The  supplicatinjg  tears  of  the  women,  and  mov. 
ing  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  roe  with  such  deadly 
sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my  own 
mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  conduce  to 
the  people's  ease.'' 

The  inefficiency  of  the  militia  he  thus  pourtrays. 

*^  The  inhabitants  are  so  sensible  of  their  danger  if 
left  to  the  protection  of  these  people,  (militia)  that 
not  a  man  will  stay  at  his  place.  This  I  have  from 
Uieir  own  mouths,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Augusta  county.  The  militia  are  under  such  bad 
order  and  discipline,  that  they  will  come  and  go 
when  and  where  they  please,  without  regarding  time, 
their  officers,  or  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants*  There 
^ould  be,  according  to  your  honour's  orders,  one 
third  of  the  militia  of  these  parts  on  duty,  at  a  time; 
instead  of  that,  scarce  one  thirtieth  is  out  They 
Hrp  to  be  relieved  every  month,  and  they  are  a  gr^at 
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part  of  that  time  marchiag  to  and  from  their  stations ; 
and  they  will  not  wait  one  day  longer  than  tlia 
limited  time,  whether  relieved  or  not,  however  ur^ 
geatthe  necessity  for  their  continuance  may  be." 

* '  I  met  with  Col.  Buchanan,  with  about  thirty  men, 
chiefly  oflBicers,  to  conduct  me  up  Jackson's  river, 
il(mg  the  range  of  forts.     With  this  small  company 
p(  irregulars,  with  whom  OTder,  regularity,  circumr 
spection  and  vigilance  were  matters  of  derision  and 
ttontempt,  we  set  out,  and  by  the  protection  of 
providence,  reached  ^Augusta  courdiouse  in  seven 
days,  without  ii^eeting  the  enemy ;  otherwise  we* 
must  have  been  sacrificed  by  the  indiscretion  of 
these,  hooping,  hallowing,  gentiemw    soldiers.— r. 
This  jaunt  afforded  me  great  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  bad  regulation  of  the  militia,  the  disorderly  pro». 
ceeding^  of  the  garrisons,  and  the  unhappy  circuvK 
stances  of  the  inhabitants. 

*^  We  are  either  insensible  of  danger  until  it  breaks 
upon  our  heads,  or  else  through  mistaken  notions 
of  economy,  evade  the  expense  until  the  blow  is 
struck,  and  then  run  into  an  extreme  of  raising  the 
militia.  These,  after  an  age,  as  it  were,  is  spent  in 
assembling  them,  come  up,  make  a  noise  for  a  time, 
oppress  the  inhabitants,  and  then  return,  leaving  the 
frontiers  unguarded  as  before.  This  is  still  our  re- 
liance, notwithstanding  former  experience  convinces 
us,  if  reason  did  not,  that  the  French  and  Indians 
are  watching  the  opportunity  when  we  shall  be  lull- 
ed into  £ital  security,  and  unprepared  to  resist  an 
attack,  to  inyade  the  country,  and  by  ravaging  xxif 
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part,  terrify  another ;  that  they  retreat  when  out 
militia  assemble,  and  repeat  the  stroke  as  soon  at 
they  arc  dispersed;  that  they  send  down  partie9 
in  the  intermediate  time,  to  discover  our  motions, 
procure  intelligence^  and  sometimes  to  divert  the 
troops*" 

The  expediency  of  an  offensive  w^,  he  i^upports 
by  the  following  observations. 

"  The  certamty  of  advantage  by  an  offensive 
scheme  of  action,  renders  it  beyond  any  doubt,- 
much  preferable  to  our  defensive  measures;  To 
prove  this  to  you,  Sir,  requires,  I  presutne^  noar^i. 
ments.  Our  scattered  force,  so  separated  and  dis- 
persed  in  weak  parties,  avails  little  to  stop  the  secret 
incursions  of  the  savages.  We  can  only  put  them 
toiftght,  or  frighten  them  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country,  which  answers  not  the  end  proposed. 
Whereas,  had  we  strength  enough  to  invade  tfieir 
lands,  and  assault  their  towns,  we  should  restrain 
them  from  coming  abroad  and  leaving  their  fami- 
lies exposed.  We  then  should  remove  the  princi« 
pal  cause,  and  have  stronger  probability  of  success ; 
we  should  be  free  from  the  many  alarms,  mischiefs 
and  murders  that  now  attend  us ;  we  should  inspirit 
the  hearts  of  our  few  Indian  friends,  and  gain  more 
esteem  with  them'.  In  short,  could  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  be  induced  to  join  us  in  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  nature,  and  to  petition  his  Excellency 
Lord  Loudoun  for  a  small  train  of  artillery,  with 
some  engineers,  we  should  then  be  able,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  to  subdue  the  terrour  of  Fort  du 
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Quesne,  retrieve  our  character  with  the  Indians,  and 
restore  peace  to  our  unhappy  frontiers." 

On  condition  tiiat  the  assembly  should  persist  in 
the  scheme  of  defensive  warfare,  he  presented  to  the 
Govemour  a  plan  for  his  opinion.  This  was  to  es- 
tablish twentytwo  forts,  reaching  from  the  river 
Mayo  to  the  Potomack,  in  a  line  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty  miles ;  and  which  were  to  be  garrisoned 
by  a  regular  force,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men. 

The  pride  of  Govemour  Dinwiddle  was  offended 
by  these  frank  communications  of  a  gallant  and  in- 
dependent officer.      In  uncourdy  language  he  cen- 
sured advice,  which  he  could  not  comprehend,  and 
reproached  this  officer  with  officiousness  and  neglect 
of  duty.      Colonel  Washington   felt  the  repri- 
mand as  a  patriot,  the  welfare  of  whose  country 
ever  dwelt  on  his  heart ;  and,  like  a  soldier,  who  had 
•an  invaluable  prize  in  his  own  reputation.     In  the 
consciousness  of  having  made  the  highest  efforts  • 
faithfully  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  he  thus 
spiritedly  replied  to  the  charge,  in  a  letter  to  an  in- 
fluential friend.    "  Whence  it  arises,  or  why,  I  am 
ignorant,  but  my  strongest  representations  of  mat- 
ters relative  to  the  peace  of  the  frontiers  ar6  disre- 
garded as  idle  and  frivolous  ;  my  propositions  and 
measures,  as  partial  and  selfish  ;  and  all  my  sincer- 
est  endeavours  for  the  service  of  my  country,  pervert- 
ed to  the  worst  purposes.      My  orders  are  dark, 
doubtful    and  uncertain.       Today    approved,    to- 
morrow condemned  ;  left  to  act  and  proceed  at  haz- 
ard ;  accountable  for  the  consequences,  and  blamed 
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without  the  benefit  of  defence.  If  you  can  think  my  ^ 
rituation  capable  of  exciting  the  smallest  degree  of 
envy,  or  of  affording  the  least  satisfaction,  the 
truth  is  yet  hid  from  you,  and  you  entertain  no- 
tions  yery  different  firom  the  reality  of  the  case. 
HoH^ever,  I  am  determined  to  bear  up  under  all  these 
embarrassments,  some  time  longer,  in  the  hope  of 
better  regulations  under  Lord  Loudoun,  to  whom  I 
look  for  the  future  fate  of  Virginia.'* 

To  the  Govemour  himself,  in  answer  to  a  com* 
munication  from  him,  which  conveyed  a  censure, 
he  wrote,  "  I  must  beg  leave,  before  I  conclude,  to 
observe,  in  justification  of  my  own  conduct,  that  it 
is  with  pleasure  I  receive  reproof  when  reproof  is 
due,  because  no  person  can  be  readier  to  accuse  me, 
than  I  am  to  acknowledge  an  errour  when  I  have 
committed  it ;  nor  more  desirous  of  atoning  for  a 
crime,  when  I  am  sensible  of  being  guilty  of  one. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  with  concern  I  remark, 
that  my  best  endeavours  lose  their  reward,  and  that 
my  conduct,  although  I  have  uniformly  studied  to 
make  it  as  unexceptionable  as  I  could,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  you  in  a  favourable  point  of  light.  Otherwise 
your  Honour  would  not  have  accused  me  of  loose  be- 
haviour and  remissness  of  duty,  in  matters,  where  I 
think  I  have  rather  exceeded  than  fallen  short  of  it. 
This,  I  think,  is  evidently  the  case  in  speaking  of  In* 
dian  a&irs  at  all,  after  being  instructed  in  very  ex- 
press terms,  *Nbt  to  haw  ary  concern  whAf  or  manm 
agement  of  Indian  affairs.^  This  has  induced  me 
to  forbear  mentioning  the  Indians  in  my  letters  to 
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3rour  Honour  of  late,  and  to  leave  the  misunderstand- 
ing which  you  speak  of,  between  Mr.  Alkiii  and 
them,  to  be  related  by  him." 

He  had  been  informed  by  letter  of  a  report  com- 
municated to  the  Govemour,  impeaclung  his  veTadtf 
and  honour.  A  copy  of  this  letter  he  inclosed  to  lua 
Honour,  earnestly  requesting  of  him  the  name  of  the 
autlior  of  this  report  ^*  I  should  take  it  infinitely 
kind  if  your  Honour  would  please  to  inform  me, 
whether  a  report  of  this  nature  was  ever  made  to  you, 
and  in  that  case,  who  was  the  author  of  it  ? 

^^  It  is  evident,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances^ 
and  especially  from  the  change  in^your  Honour's 
conduct  towards  me,  that  some  person  as  well  in* 
clined  to  detract,  but  better  skilled  in  the  art  of  de- 
traction than  the  author  of  the  above  stupid  scandal, 
has  made  free  with  my  character.  For  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  malice  so  absurd,  so  barefaced,  so  diamet- 
rically opposite  to  truth,  to  common  policy,  and  in 
short  to  every  thing  but  villainy,  as  the  above  is, 
could  impress  you  with  so  ill  an  opinion  of  my  hon- 
our and  honesty. 

"  If  it  be  possible  that  Colonel ,  for  my 

belief  is  staggered,  not  being  conscious  of  having 
given  the  least  cause  to  any  one,  much  less  to  that 
gentleman,  to  reflect  so  grossly.  I  say,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble that  could  descend  so  low,  as  to  be  the  prop- 
agator of  this  story,  he  must  either  be  vastly  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  affairs  in  this  county  at  that  timc^ 
or  else  he  must  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  in- 
habitants had  combined  with  me  in  executing  the 
deceitful  frauds    Or,  why  did  they,  almost  to  a  manu 


fersake  dieir  dw^Uings  in  the  greatest  terrour  an^ 
confusion  ?  And  while  c»ie  half  of  them  sought  sheU 
ter  in  paltry  Ibits,  of  their  own  building,  the  other 
should  flee  to  the  adjacent  counties  for  refuge ;  num- 
bers of  them  even  to  Carofina,  from  whence  they 
hare  never  returned  ? 

^*  These  are  facts  well  known  ;  but  not  better 
known,  than  that  these  wretched  people,  while 
^7  ^y  ?^^^  ^P  ^^  foftSy  destitute  of  the  com- 
mon supports  of  life,  (having,  in  their  precipitate 
flight,  fbrgotten,  or  were  unable  rather  to  secure 
any  kind  of  necessaries)  did  dispatch  messengers, 
(thinking  that  I  had  not  represented  their  mise- 
ries in  the  piteous  manner  they  deserved)  with  ad- 
dresses of  their  own  to  your  Honour  and  the  assem- 
bly, praying  relief.  And  did  I  ever  send  any  alarm- 
ing account,  without  sending  also  the  original  papers, 
or  the  copies,  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

^<  That  I  have  foibles,  and  perhaps  many,  I  shall 
not  deny.  I  should  esteem  myself,  as  the  world  also 
would,  vain  and  empty,  wene  I  to  arrogate  perfec- 
tion. 

'^  Knotdedge  in  military  matters,  is  to  be  ac- 
quired  by  practice  and  experience  only,  and  if  I 
have  eired,  great  allowance  should  be  made  for  my 
OTours  for  want  of  them,  unless  those  errours  should 
appear  to  be  wilful ;  and  dien  I  conceive  it  would  be 
more  generous  to  charge  me  with  my  £iults,  and  let 
me  stand  or  fall  according  to  evidence,  than  to  stig. 
matize  me  behind  my  back« 

'^*It  i#  uncertain  in  what  light  my  services  may 
kave  sppev^  to  ypw*  Honpyr ;  but  this  I  knoW| 
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and  it  is  the  highest  consolation  I  am  capable  of  feel- 
ing, that  no  man  that  ever  was  employed  in  a  publick 
capacity,  has  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him  with  greater  honesty,  and  more  zeal  for 
the  country's  interest,  than  I  have  done  ;  but  if  there 
is  any  person  living,  who  can  say  with  justice,  that  I 
have  offered  any  intentional  wrong  to  the  publick,  I 
will  cheerfully  submit  to  the  most  ignominious  pun- 
ishment that  an  injured  people  ought  to  inflict.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  have  my  character  ar^ 
raigned,  and  my  actions  condemned,  without  an 
hearing. 

•*  I  must  therefore  again  beg  in  more  phin^  and 

in  very  earnest  terms  to  know  if has  taken  the 

liberty  of  representing  my  conduct  to  your  Hon- 
our, with  such  ungentlemanly  freedom  as  the  let- 
ter implies  ?  Your  condescension  herein  will  be  aq^ 
knowledged  a  singular  favour.'? 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Mr.  Dinwiddle  left 
the  government,  and  Mr.  Blair,  the  president  of  the 
Council,  became,  for  a  short  time,  the  Executive, 
between  whom  and  Colonel  Washington  perfect 
confidence  and  free  communication  existed. 

1757.  This  year  Lord  Loudoun  succeeded  to 
the  civil  government  of  Virginia,  and  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  British  troops  in  North  America. 
Colonel  Washington  obtained  permission  to  wait 
upon  him  the  succeeding  ^vinter ;  to  whom  he  pre- 
sented an  address  from  his  regiment,  and  commu- 
nicated fromhimself  a  statement  of  the  military  situ- 
ation  of  the  colony.  In  this  he  pointed  out  the  er-. 
rour  of  the  government  in  the  management  of  the  war. 
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jind  particularly  in  dieir  depending  on  the  aid  of  the 
militia  ;  and  demonstrated  the  superiour  advantage^ 
of  ofiensive  operations. 

Cdonel  Washington  was  sanguine  in  the  ex- 
pectation, diat  Lord  Loudoun  would  adopt  his  darl- 
ing scheme  of  an  expedition  to  dispossess  the  French 
of  Fort  du  Quesne  ;  but  his  Lordship  having  deter- 
mined to  direct  his  force  against  Ticpnderoga,  he 
Jtvas  again  mortified  by  a  disappointment^ 

At  thie  close  of  the  year  1757,  General  /l^hcr- 
crombie  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command  in 
America,  and  General  Forbes  commissioned  as  the 
commander  of  the  middle  district.  To  the  high 
gratification  of  Colonel  Washington^  the  conquest 
of  du  Quesne  became  a  principal  object. 

1758.  Colonel  Washington,  not  expecting 
Jo  be  placed  on  the  establishment,  had  determined 
to  resign  his  commission  ;  but  he  thought  the  expe- 
dition for  this  purpose  presented  a  fair  prospect  of 
idistinguished  service,  and  he  resolved  to  engage  in  it. 

He  warmly  recommended  an  early  campaign  ; 
for  this,  among  other  reasons,  seven  hundred  In- 
dians had,  in  April,  assembled  at  Winchester,  whose 
patience  would  be  exhausted  unless  early  employed ; 
and  in  that  event^  he  observes,  "  No  words  can  tell 
}iow  much  they  will  be  missed."  , 

He  was  at  length  ordered  to  collect  the  Virginia 
troops  at  Winchester,  and  to  hold  ihem  in  readiness 
for  active  service.  At  this  late  moment,  when  the 
duties  of  the  field  demanded  his  attention,  he  was 
necessitated  to  make  a  journey  to  Williamsburg,  to 
provide  arms,  clothing,  and  money  for  his  regiment; 
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and  to  obtain  fot  his  soldiers,  the  same  pajr  which  th« 
assemblj,.  in  their  last  session,  had  voted  to  a  regi-: 
ment  raised  for  the  present  campaign. 

Early  in  July  the  Virginia  fwces  were  moved 
to  Cumberland,  and  through  the  month  employed 
in  opening  a  road  from  that  place  to  Raystown.  Fly- 
ing parties  of  the  enemy  greatly  annoying  them  in 
their  business,  it  was  contemplated  to  send  a  de- 
tachment over  the  mountain,  to  restrain  the  French 
and  Indians  from  this  annoyance ;  l?ut  Col.  Wash- 
in  g  to  ir  objected  to  the  measure,  because  the  detach- 
ment would  be  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  on  the  Ohio,  and  must  be  defeated.  The 
plan  was  in  consequence  given  up  ;  and  by  his  ad- 
vice frequent  scouts,  consisting  principally  of  In- 
dians, were  substituted.  The  prediction  of  Colonel 
Washington,  respecting  the  body  of  Indians  at 
Winchester,  was  verified  ;  before  the  campaign 
opened,  their  patience  was  exhausted,  and  they  retir- 
ed  to  their  homes. 

It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  army  would 
march  by  Braddock's  road,,  which  needed  only  slight 
lepairs  ;  but  on  the  last  of  this  month.  Col.  Bou- 
quet by  letter,  requested  an  interview  with  Colonel 
Wa  sh  I  n  c  to  n  ,to  consult  with  him  on  openinga  new 
route.  In  reply  he  wrote,  "  I  shall  most  cheerfully 
work  on  any  road,  pursue  any  route,  or  enter  on  any 
service  that  the  General  or  yourself  may  think  me  use. 
fully  employed  in,  or  qualified  for  ;  and  shall  never 
have  a  will  of  ihy  own,  when  a  duty  is  required  of  me. 
But  since  you  desire  me  to  speak  my  sentiments  free- 
ly^ permit  me  to  observe,  that  after  having  convers- 
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cd  with  all  the  i^ides,  ftod  havitig  been  informed  by 
others  acquainted  widi  the  country^  I  am  convinced 
that  a  road  to  be  compared  with  Gen.  Braddock's^ 
or^  indeed,  that  will  be  fit  for  transportation,  even  by 
pock  horses,  cannot  be  made.  I  own  I  have  no 
predilection  £ot  the  route  you  have  m  contempUition 
4br  me." 

Notwidistanding  every  remonArance,  he  found 
Col.  Bouquet  determined  to  open  the  new  road: — 
That  nothing  in  his  power  might  be  omitted  to  pre- 
vent  the  adoption  of  a  scheme^  which  he  diought 
would  probably  defeat  the  expe<Ution,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  diis  officer,  widi  the  express  design 
that  it  should  be  laid  before  General  Forbes,  thea 
kidi^xised ;  in  which  he  gave  the  following  reasons 
lor  the  preference  of  Braddock's  raad» 

When  in^viduals  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia, he  said,  were,  about  to  establish  a  trade  with 
the  natives  on  the  Ohio,  they,  under  Indian  guides^ 
explored  the  country,  and  adopted  the  road  by  WiU^ 
Creek  as  the  best  route.  This  road  had  been  open- 
ed  by  the  Ohio  company  in  1753,  and  had  been  re- 
<pured  in  1754  by  the  troops  under  his  command, 
•s  Su*  as  Gist^s  plantation,  beyond  the  Great  Mead- 
ows. In  1755  it  had  been  put  in  good  order  by 
General  Braddodk,  and  could  with  little  labour 
he  fitted  for  use.  This  road,  therefore,  must  be 
preferable  to  a  new  route  over  ground  not  more 
favourable.  In  respect  to  forage  there  could  be  no 
material  diiference.  The  hills  on  both  routes  were 
^barren,  and  the  vallies  between  them  abounded  with 
grass.    The  objection  to  Braddock's  road,  he  ob* 
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served,  on  account  of  high  waters,  was  not  founded  i 
he  had  himself  passed  with  a  body  of  men,  the  Yo- 
hogany,  the  most  rapid  stream,  and  the  soonest  fill- 
ed of  any  on  the  road,  after  thirty  days  of  almost  in- 
cessant rain.  The  Monongahela  might  be  avoided. 
The  defiles  on  Raystown  road  were  as  numerous  as 
on  Braddock's,  and  the  saving  in  distance  was  ifl- 
considefabte.  But  the  insuperable  objection  to  the 
new  route,  he  observed,  was  the  time  that  must  be 
expended  in  opening  it.  The  distance  was  little 
short  of  an  hundred  miles,  over  mountams,  almost 
impassable,  and  covered  with  woods  and  rocks. 
The  most  that  could  be  expected,  he  said,  on  this 
route  the  present  season,  would  be  to  gain  the 
height  of  land,  there  erect  fortifications,  and  wait 
the  return  of  spring.  This  delay  must  be  attended 
with  ruinous  consequences  to  the  colonies,  which 
had  exerted  themselves  beyond  their  strength  to 
drive  the  French  from  the  Ohio  the  present  cam- 
paign. 

In  the  same  letter,  he  communicated  an  order 
of  march  on  Braddock's  road,  which  would  bring 
tlie  army  in  sixtyfour  days  before  Fort  du  Quesne, 
with  provisions  for  eighty  six  days.  He  also  wrote 
to  Maj.  Halket,  Aid  of  Gen.  Forbes,  to  engage  his 
good  offices  to  prevent  the  fatal  plan.  "  1  am  jurt 
returned  from  a  conference  held  with  Col.  Bouquet. 
I  find  him  fixed— 1  think  I  may  say,  unalterably 
fixed,  to  lead  you  a  new  way  to  the  Ohio,  through  a 
road,  every  inch  of  which  is  to  be  cut  at  this  ad- 
vanced season,  when  we  have  scarcely  time  left  to 
tread  the  beaten  track,  universally  confessed  to  be 
tlie  best  passage  through  the  mountain. 
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^*  If  Colonel  Bou<)uet  succeeds  in  this  point  with 
the  General,  all  is  lost !  All  is  lost  indeed !  Our 
enterprise  is  ruined,  and  we  shall  be  stopped  at  the 
Laurel  Hill  this  winter — but  not  to  gather  laurels, 
except  of  the  kind  which  cover  the  mountains. — 
The  southern  Indians  will  turn  against  us,  and  these 
colonies  will  be  desolated  by  such  an  accession  to 
the  enemy's  strength.  These  must  be  the  conse* 
quences  of  a  miscarriage,  and  a  miscarriage  the  al- 
most necessary  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  march 
the  army  by  this  route.'* 

The  judgment  knd  advice  of  Colbnel  Wash- 
ington in  this  important  measure  were  overruled, 
and  to  his  extreme  mortification,  the  new  route 
of  the  army  was  adopted.  The  disappointment  and 
gloomy  prospect  which  he  entertained,  are  strong* 
ly  expressed  in  the  following  letter,  written  from 
Cumberland,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bttr^ 


Sept.  2^  "  We  arfe  still  encaihped  here,  tery  sick- 
1758.  ly  and  dispirited  at  the  prospect  before  us^ 
That  appearance  of  glory  which  we  once  had  iit  view, 
even  that  hope,  that  laudable  ambition  of  serving 
our  country,  and  meriting  its  applause,  are  now  no 
more  \  all  is  dwindled  into  ease,  sloth  and  fatal  in- 
activity* In  a  word,  all  is  lost,  if  the  ways  of  men 
in  power,  like  certain  ways  of  providence,  are  not 
inscrutable^  But  we,  who  view  the  actions  of  great 
men  at  a  distance,  can  only  form  conjectures  agree- 
ably to  a  limited  perception;  and,  being  ignorant 
of  the  comprehensive  schemes  which  may  be  in  con- 
templation, might  mistake  egregiously  in  judging  of 
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things  from  appearances,  or  by  the  lump.  Yet  ev- 
ery fool  will  have  his  notions,  will  prattle  and  talk 
away ;  and  why  may  not  I  ?  We  seem  then,  in  my 
opinion,  to  act  under  the  guidance  of  an  evil  genius.r 
The  conduct  of  our  leaders,  if  not  actuated  by  su- 
periour  orders,  is  tempered  with  something-^I  da 
not  care  to  give  a  name  to«  Nothing  now  but  a 
miracle  can  bring  this  campaign  to  a  happy  issue. '^ 
Mentioning  the  arguments  he  had  brought  against 
the  new  road»  he  proceeds,  "  But  I  spoke  all  una- 
vailingly.  The  road  was  immediately  begun,  and 
since  then^  from  one  to  two  thousand  ratn  have  con- 
stantly wrought  on  it.  By  the  last  accounts  I  have 
received,  they  had  cut  to  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill^ 
about  thirty  five  miles*  and  I  suppose  by  this  time» 
fifteen  hundred  men  have  taken  post  about  ten  miles 
further,  at  a  place  called  Loyal  Hanna,  where  our 
next  fort  is  to  be  constructed. 

**  We  have  certain  intelligence,  that  the  French 
strength  at  Fort  du  Quesne  did  not  exceed  eight 
hundred  men,  the  13th  ultimo,  including  about  three 
or  four  hundred  Indians.  See  how  our  time  has 
been  mispent.. ..Behold  how  the  golden  opportunity 
is  lost,  perhaps  never  more  to  be  regained  !  How 
is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Can  General  Forbes  have 
oilers  for  this  ?  Impossible....  Will  then  our  injur- 
ed country  pass  by  such  abuses  ?  I  hope  not ;  rath- 
er let  a  full  representation  of  the  matter  go  to  his 
Majesty  ;  let  hira  know  how  grossly  his  glory  and 
interests,  and  the  publick  money  have  been  prosti- 
tuted.'^ 
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CoK  Grant,  with  a  force  of  eight  hundred  men, 
having  been  detached  to  reconnoitre  the  country, 
in  the  neighhoorhood  of  the  Ohio,  was  about  this 
titne  defeated  with  loss ;  and  himself,  and  Major 
Lewis  of  Colonel  Washingtow*s  regiment,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Three  companies  of  this  regiment 
were  on  the  expedition,  and  behav^  with  great 
braverjr.  Of  eight  officers  belonging  to  these  com- 
panies, on  this  service,  five  were  tilled,  one  wound- 
ed^ and  one  taken  prisoner.  Capt.  Bullet,  who  had 
charge  of  the  baggage,  defended  it  with  great  reso*^ 
lution,  and  did  much  to  protect  the  defeated  troops ; 
he  fortunately  came  off'  the  field  without  a  wound. 
This  spirited  and  soldierly  conduct  the  Britons  ac 
knowledged  to  be  highly  honourable  to  the  troops 
ibemselves,  and  to  the  Commander,  who  trained 
them  to  the  service.  Gen.  Forbes  complimented 
Cotonel  Washington  on  the  occasion. 

Colonel  Washington  was  at  this  time  employ- 
ed on  the  new  road,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rays< 
town.  ' 

Oct,  8,  General  Forbes  resolved  that  the  main 
175S.  .  army  should  move  from  this  place  ;  and 
he  called  upon  the  commanding  officers  of  regi- 
ments  to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  its  march.  Col- 
onel Washington  presented  his  ;  it  has  been 
preserved,  and  is  said  to  display  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment. 

Through  a  road  almost  impassable,  the  army  at 
length  reached  Loyal  Hanna,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fbrtyfive  from  Fort 
Cumberland.    At  this  place  Colonel  Washington 
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had  predicted  the  expedition  would  terminate.  In 
a  Council  of  War  it  was  actually  resolved  to  l;ie  un-» 
adviseable  to  proceed  further  this  Autumn.  To 
have  wintered  in  this  inhospitable  wilderness  would» 
perhaps,  have  been  impossible ;  but  before  any  dispo- 
sition of  the  army  was  made,  intelligence  was  brought 
by  some  prisoiftrs,that  the  garrison  of  Fort  du  Quesne 
had  not  been  supported  from  Canada ;  that  the  In- 
dians had  deserted  it ;  and,  that  it  was  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  make  resistance.  This  intelligence  induced 
General  Forbes  to  change  his  resolution,  and  to  push 
on  to  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Washington  was  or- 
dered to  the  front  to  superintend  opening  the  road 
for  the  army  ;  which  duty  he,  with  extreme  fatigue, 
executed.  In  slow  and  laborious  marches,  Gener- 
Nov.  35,  al  Forbes  reached  du  Quesne,  and  found 
1758.  that  the  French,  on  the  evening  preceding 
his  arrival,  had  set  fire  to  this  fqrt,  ^nd  had  passed 
in  their  boats  down  the  river. 

The  success  of  the  campaign  was  wholly  to  be 
attributed  to  the  pressure  of  the  English  on  Canada, 
which  constrained  the  French  Commander  in  chief  to 
call  in,  or  weaken  his  out  ppsts  ;  but  for  this  circum- 
stance, the  gloomy  predictions  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington would  have  been  verified,  in  the  failure  of 
the  expedition. 

The  Fort  being  repaired,  was  called  Fort  Pitt, 
in  compliment  to  the  preeminent  British  M inister^ 
under  whose  auspices  the  war  was  now  conducted. 

Colonel  Washington  furnished  two  hundred 
qien  of  liis  regiment  to  the  garrison,  and  soon  after 
returned  to  Williamsburg  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
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House  of  Bui^sseSy  of  which,  in  his  absence  he  had 
been  chosen  a  member* 

His  services,  while  commander  of  the  Virginia 
jbrces,  were  appreciated  by  his  countrymen  ;  and 
the  British  officers  with  whom  he  served,  bore  hon- 
ourable testimony  to  his  military  talents.  The  soK 
dieriy  and  gallant  behaviour  of  his  regiment  in  the 
field,  exhibited  the  best  evidence  of  the  address  of 
their  commander,  in  training  them  to  exact  disci- 
pline, and  exciting  in  them  a  martial  spirit.  His 
officers  expressed  the  great  affection  and  respect, 
which  they  entertained  for  his  character,  by  an  unan- 
3mous  address,  presented  to  him  at  the  close  of  this 
campaign ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers  plac- 
ied  full  confidence  in  him,  even  at  a  time  when  he 
was  unable  to  defend  them  from  the  slaughter  and 
devastation  of  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Washington  now  saw  the  great  ob- 
ject attained,  to  which  for  years  he  had  directed  his 
whole  mind.  The  enemy  was  driven  from  the 
Ohio,  and  his  country,  in  a  great  measure,  relieved 
from  the  carnage  and  distress  of  an  Indian  wtir.... 
His  health  was  impaired  by  the  arduous  services  of 
the  campaign  ;  and  his  private  concerns  demanded 
his  attention.  He  therefore  resigned  his  military 
commission,  and  retired  to  the  tranquil  scenes  of 
4omestick  life. 
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CHAPTEH    ir. 


Colonel  WJSJiitfGroN^s  Metrriage.».Hi9  Management  of  the 
Estate  of  Mount  Vemon„„jififiointed  a  Judge  of  the  County 
Courtyond  a  Member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature., ..Chosen 
d  Member  qf  the  first  Congress. .,.ji/tflointed  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  jfmerican  Foreet....,Arrtt>ea  at  Camti....Arranges 
the  jirmy.. ^Deficiency  of  Arms  and  jimmumtion....Colonel 
Jtmoki  detached  to  Quebeck,..  Success  i^  American  Cruisers,.. 
£vils  of  temporary  inUstments....An  attack  on  the  Enemy's 
Posts  meditated....Posses8ion  taken  of  the  Heights  of  Dor-^ 
Chester. .Moston  evacuated. 

1759.  oOON  after  the  resignation  of  his  mil- 
itary commission,  Colonel  Washington  marri- 
ed Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  young  and  beautiful 
widow,  who  possessed  an  ample  fortune,  and  who 
was  endowed  with  those  amiable  and  pleasing  ac- 
complishments of  mind  and  manners,  which  give 
the  best  security  for  happiness  in  the  married  state. 
With  her,  he  lived  in  all  the  confidence,  endearment 
and  felicity  which  this  relation  can  produce. 

On  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  agriculture,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  for  the  judgment  he  displayed  in  the 
improvement  of  his  lauds.  Every  branch  of  busi- 
ness  was  conducted  upon  system,  exact  method 
and  economy  were  observed  throughout  every  de-' 
partmcnt  of   his  household,   the   accounts  of  his 
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Overseers  he  -weekly  inspected,  the  divisions  of 
his  farm  were  numbered^  the  expense  of  cultiva* 
tion,  and  the  produce  of  each  lot  were  regularly 
registered ;  and^  at  one  view  he  could  determine  the 
profit  or  loss  of  any  crop,  and  ascertain  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  particular  modes  of  husbandry^  . 
He  became  one  of  the  greatest  landholders  in  North 
America.  Besides  other  great  and  valuable  tracts, 
his  Mount  Vernon  estate  consisted  of  nine  thousand 
ncres,  all  under  his  own  management.  On  which, 
in  one  year,  he  raised  seven  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  Indian  com.  His  domes- 
tick  and  farming  establishments  w  ere  composed  of 
nearly  a  thousand  persons ;  and  the  woollen  and  linen 
cloth  necessary  for  their  use,  was  chiefly  manu&c« 
tured  on  the  estate.* 

Order  and  industry  were  carried  into  all  his  con- 
cerns. The  authority  he  exercised  over  his  slaves 
was  blended  with  great  tenderness  aiKl  humanity, 
and  their  affection  and  gratitude  insured  a  prompt 
and  cheerful  obedience  to  his  commands.  Mount 
Vernon  was  ever  the  seat  of  hospitality,  and  here  its 
rights  were  liberally  exercised.  Colonel  Wash. 
INGTON,  although  exact  in  requiring  the  punctual 
fulfilment  of  contracts  and  engagements,  yet  was 
diffusive  in  offices  of  humanity,  and  deeds  of  char- 
ity  to  those  of  his  vicinity  who  needed  his  assist- 
ance. 

From  the  close  of  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia,  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 

*  Sfe  « tegtcia  •(  WAsuiNCTOfi/'  printtd  at  TitntQa,  in  i8o9. 
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arjr  contest,  Colonel  Washington  acted  as  a  Judgei 
of  a  County  Court,  and  represented  his  district  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses  of  his  Province.  Although  never 
distinguished  as  a  popular  speaker,  yet  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels, 
and  the  uniform  propriety  of  his  behaviour,  secured 
him  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  his  character. 

While  a  Legislator  of  Virginia,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive and  influential  part  in  opposition  to  the  principle 
assumed  by  the  British  Parliament,  to  tax  the  Amer- 
ican Colonies.  When  it  became  expedient  to  train 
the  Militia  for  the  defence  of  those  rights,  which 
the  country  determined  never  to  sacrifice,  the  inde- 
pendent companies,  in  the  Northern  part  of  Virginia 
chose  him  their  Commander. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  Congress, 
which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1774 ;  in  which  body 
he  had  a  distinguished  agency  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  military  resources  of  the  United  Provinces. 
He  was  the  active  member  of  all  Committees,  to 
which  business  of  this  nature  was  entrusted. 
June  15,  -^^  ^^e  commencement  of  hostilities, 
1775.  Congress  deemed  it  necessary  to  appoint  a 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  American  forces.  The 
eminent  character  of  Colonel  Washington  pointed 
him  out,  as  the  best  qualified  to  unite  the  confidence 
of  the  publick,  and  successfully  to  conduct  the  ardu-' 
ous  conflicts  of  the  war.  Congress  unanimously 
elected  him  "  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  United  Colonies,  and  of  all  the  forces  now  rais- 
ed, and  to  be  raised .  by  them.'*    When  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  Congress  communicated  his  election,  he 
thus  addressed  him. 

"  Mr...  President,  although  I  am  truly  sensible 
of  the  high  honour  done  me  in  this  appointment, 
yet  I  feel  great  distress  from  a  consciousness  that 
my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  extensive  trust.  However,  as  the 
Congress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty,  and  exert  every  power  I  possess  in 
their  service,  and  for  the  support  of  the  glorious 
cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial 
thanks  for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  ap- 
probation. 

**  But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen, 
unfavourable  to  my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  re- 
membered by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that  I 
this  day  declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  I  do  not 
think  myself  equal  to  the  command  I  am  honoured 
with.  I  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  assure  the  Congress, 
that,  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempt- 
cd  me  to  accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the 
expense  of  my  domestick  ease  and  happiness,  I  do 
not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an 
exact  account  of  my  expenses.  These,  I  doubt  not, 
they  will  discharge,  and  that  is  all  I  desire." 

Congress,  when  his  commission  was  executed, 
unanimously  and  solemnly  resolved,  to  support  him 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  as  the  General  of  their 
army,  in  defence  of  the  country.  '  Genend  Wash- 
ington instantly  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  eventful 
duties  of  his  command.  The  dif&cuhies  which  he 
was  to  encounter,  will  clearly  appear  from  a  slight 
0 
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view  of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army. 

As  a  means  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the 
British  Parliament,  the  American  merchants  had 
generally  entered  into  resolutions,  not  to  -import  ar- 
ticles of  merchandise  from  Great  Britain  ;  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  country  was,  in 
agi^eat  degree,  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  of  every 
material  necessary  to  clothe  an  army,  and  furnish  the 
men  with  tents.  There  were  no  considerable  mag- 
azines of  provisions,  and  few  tools  suitable  for  the 
work  of  fortification.  The  men  who  composed  the 
army  were  raised  by  different  States,  on  short  inlist- 
ments,  and  on  different  establishments ;  and  they 
carried  into  the  camp,  the  feelings  and  habits  form* 
ed  by  their  respective  pursuits  in  private  life.  They 
were  animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  possessed 
the  resolution  and  bravery  of  hardy  yeomanry  ;  but 
they  could  not  easily  be  brought  to  submit  to  the 
rigid  rules  of  military  subordination  and  discipline* 
The  authority  of  Congress  and  of  different  Colonies, 
was  blended  in  all  the  arrangements  of  the  army. 
These  causes  occasioned  numerous  and  complicated 
embarrassments  to  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  appointment  of  General  Washinctok 
was  universally  approved.  On  his  journey  to  head 
quarters,  he  met  with  the  most  affectionate  attention^ 
and  received  the  fullest  assurances  of  assistance  and 
support.  He  wa?  escorted  by  companies  of  respecta- 
ble volunteers;  and,  at  Springfield,  an  hundred 
miles  from  Boston,  a  Committee  of  the  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  met»  and  attended  him  to  Cambridge^ 
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1775.  respectful  address,  in  which  they  expressed 
their  entire  satisfaction  with  his  appointment,  and  * 
pledged  the  most  effectual  cooperation  with  his  meas-' 
ores,  in  their  power*  His  answer  was  well  calculat- 
ed to  increase  the  attachnients  to  his  person,  and  the 
confidence  in  his  talents,  which  the  publick  already 
entertained. 

"Gentlemen,  your  kind  congratulations  oit 
my  appointment  and  arrival,  demand  my  warmest 
acknowledgments,  and  will  ever  be  retained  in 
grateful  remembrance.  In  cxchaitging  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestick  life,  for  the  duties  of  my  pres- 
6nt  honourable,  but  arduous  situation,  I  only 
^mcrlate  the  virtue  and  publick  spirit  of  the  whofe 
Province  of  Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  fii-mnes^ 
and  patriotism  without  an  example,  has  sacrificed 
ail  the  comforts  of  social  and  political  life,  in  sup- 
port of  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  welfare  of  our 
common  country.  My  highest  ambition  is  to  bli- 
the happy  instrument  of  vindicating  fhese  riglrts, 
and  to  see  this  devoted  Province  again  restored  to  % 
peace,  liberty  and  safety.** 

The  British  army,  at  this  time,  commanded  by 
General  Gage,  was  strongly  posted  in  three  divis- 
ions ;  on  Bunker's  Hill,  a  mile  from  the  ferry  of 
Charles's  River,  on  Cop's  Hill,  in  Boston,  and  on 
Roxbury  neck.  These  fortified  posts  secured  the 
isthmus  of  Boston,  and  that  of  Charrestovvn,  the 
only  avenues  by  land  into  those  towns.  .Floating 
batteries  and  armed*  ships^  stationed  in  the  water^ 
%vhich  surround    Boston,  supported  the  positions 
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of  the  British,  and  kept  open  the  communication 
between  them. 

The  American  army  was  posted  at  Roxbury, 
Cambridge,  and  on  Winter  and  Prospect  Hills,  in 
front  of  Bunker's  Hill.  These  positions  formed  a 
crescent  of  twelve  miles  in  extent.  After  reconnoi* 
tring  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  an4  examining 
the  state  of  his  own  army,  the  General  attempted  a 
better  organization  of  the  troops.  He  formed  them 
into  three  divisions  ;  the  division  at  Roxbury  fona. 
ed  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  was  commanded 
by  Gen.  Ward  ;  the  division  on  Prospect  and  Win- 
ter  Hills,  composed  the  left  wing,  and  was  command- 
ed by  Gen.  Lee ;  and  the  troops  at  Cambridge  form- 
ed the  centre,  and  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington in  person.'  The  forces  were  deemed  in- 
competent to  defend  this  extended  camp,  but  the 
situation  of  the  country  did  not  favour  a  more  com- 
pact arrangement  ;  nor  could  the  neighbouring 
country  be  otherwise  defended  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  enemy. 

These  positions  were  secured  by  lines  and  forts ; 
and  a  few  companies  of  men  were  posted  in  the 
towns,  around  Boston  Bay,  most  exposed  to  annoy- 
ance by  British  armed  vessels. 

General  Washington  found  himself  embar- 
rassed by  the  total  want  of  system  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  army.  In  the  execution  of  the  duties 
of  his  commission,  it  became  necessary  to  open  a 
correspondence,  not  only  with  the  Continental  Con* 
gress,  and  with  most  of  the  Governments  of  the 
Colonies,  but  also  with  the  Committees  of  all  those 
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towns  which  fumjsh,ed  supplies  for  the  army.  In  a 
fetter  to  Congress  on  this  subject,  he  observes, 

'^  1  should  be  extremely  deficient  of  gratitude,  at 
well  as  justice,  if  I  did  hot  take  the  firbt  opportunifj 
to  acknowledge  the  readiness  and  attention  which  the 
Congress,  and  the  different  Committees  have  shewn, 
to  make  every  thing  as  convenient  and  agreeable  as 
possible  ;  but  there  is  a  vital  and  inherent  principle 
of  delay,  incompatible  with  military  service^  in  trans- 
acting business  through  such  various  and  difierent 
channels.  I  esteem  it  my  duty,  therefore,  to  reprc- 
^nt  the  inponvenience  that  must  unavoidably  ensue 
from  a  dependency  on  a  number  of  persons  for  sup. 
plies,  and  submit  it  to  the  consideratfon  of  Congress^ 
whether  the  publick  service  will  not  be  the  best 
promoted  by  appointing  a  Commissary  General  for 
t]he  purpose.*' 

An  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  magazine  of 
powder,  was  among  the  first  cares  of  Gen.  Wash- 
XNGTON^  and  three  hundred  and  three  barrels  in 
store  was  the  return  made  to  him.  Soon  after  he 
discovered,  that  this  return  embraced  the  whole 
quantity  brought  into  camp,  without  deducting  what 
had  been  expended ;  and  that  there  remained  on 
hand,  only  sufficient  to  furnish  the  army  'with  nine 
eartridges  a  man.  While  the  greatest  caution  was 
used  to  keep  this  alarming  fact  a  secret,  the  utmost 
exertions  were  employed  to  obtain  a  supply  of  this 
article  of  absolute  necessity  in  war.  Application  was 
made  to  all  the  Colonics,  and  measures  Mere  adopt- 
ed, to  import  powder  into  the  countr)\  The  imme- 
diate danger  was  soon  removed  by  an  arrival  of  a 
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small  quantity,  sent  from  Elizabethtown,  in  New 
.  Jersey.  XJnder  the  perplexities  which  arose  from 
the  defect  of  arms,  the  want  of  clothing  and  maga- 
zines,' fronj  the  want  of  engineers,  and  from  the 
confused  state  of  the  staff  department,  the  mind  of 
Gen.  Washinctok  was,  in  some  measure,  cheer^ 
ed  by  a  view  of  the  men  who  composed  his  troops* 
*<  It  requires,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  "  no  military  skill  to  judge  of  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  proper  discipline  and  sbb« 
ordination  into  an  army,  while  we  have  the  enemy 
in  view,  and  are  daily  in  expectation  of  an  attack  ; 
but  it  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  every  effort 
^ili  be  made  that  time  and  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit. In  the  mean  time,  I  have  a  sincere  pleasure 
in  observing  that  there  are  materials  for  a  good  ar* 
my ;  a  great  number  of  able  bodied  men,  active, 
sealous  in  the  cause,  and  of  unquestionable,  cour- 
age.** The  details  of .  the  departments  of  the  Pay- 
master, Quartermaster  and  Commissary,  fell  upon 
Gen.  Washington,  and  he  urged  Congress  to  fill 
them.  Being  himself  authorised  to  make  the  &p^^ 
pointments,  he  called  to  his  assistance  the  general 
staff,  which  is  necessary  for  the  regular  support 
and  expeditious  movements  of  an  army  ;  and  as- 
siduously prosecuted  plans  to  organize  and  discipline 
his  troops. 

General  Gage  had,  at  his  disposal,  a  force  con- 
sisting  of  eight  thousand  men,  and,  by  the  aid  of  his 
shipping,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  it  to  any  point 
of  the  extended  lines  of  the  Americans,  whose  ar- 
my did  not  amount  to  more  than  fourteen  thousand^ 
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and  five  hundred  men.  General  Washington 
was  fully  apprized  of  his  danger,  and  early  summon* 
ed  the  General  officers  to  deliberate  upon  t^  expe* 
diency  of  attempting  to  support  their  present  posi« 
tion,  or  of  taking  one  in  their  rear  more  compact. 
The  council  with  unanimity  advised  to  remain  in 
their  present  liAes.  The  reasons  in  support  ofthi» 
opinion  were,  the  immediate  effect  which  a  retro« 
grade  movement  would  have  to  animate  the  British^ 
and  to  depress  the  American  troops  ;  the  un&vour« 
able  impression  that  would  be  made  upon  the  pub^ 
lick  mind  j  the  devastation  of  the  fertile  country, 
that  must  be  opened  to  the  enemy,  and,  the  difficult 
ty  of  finding  a  strong  position  in  the  rean  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  it  was  determined  that  they 
would  not  take,  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorches^ 
ter,  nor  oppose,  the  attempt  of  General  Gage  to  gain 
them«  In  case  of  an  attack  and  defeat,  the  Welsh 
mountains  in  Cambridge,  and  the  rear  of  the  lines 
^  Roxbury ,  were  appointed  as  places  of  rendezvous. 
The  enemy  was  watched  with  vigilant  attention  ; 
and  any  movements  which  tlireatened  \  distant  in« 
yasion,  were  communicated  to  Congress,  and  to  the 
jExecutives  of  the  Provinces  particularly  exposed. 
The  enemy  had  been  taught  respect  for  the 
American  army  by  the  battle  of  Breed's  Hill,  and 
their  plans,  from  that  period  through  the  year,  were 
directed  to  self  defence.  With  little  interrap- 
tion,  both  armies  were  employed  in  strengthening^ 
their  respective  lines  and  posts.  The  few  skirmisher 
which  took  place  between  small  parties,  neither  in 
their  nature  or  consequences  merit  notice. 
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The  mere  defence  of  lines,  did  not  satisfy  the 
enterpri  zing  and  patriotick  mind  of  General  Wash- 
in  GTOK.  With  extreme  anxiety  he  noticed  the  exi. 
pense  of  the  campaign,  without  possessing  the 
means  of  diminishing  it. 

He  knew  that  his  country  was  destitute  of  rev- 
enue, and  apprehended  that  her  resources  must  soon 
be  exhausted.  In  a  few  months  the  army  of  course 
would  be  disbanded,  and  the  inlistment  of  another, 
he  conteived  to  be  extremely  difficult,  if  practica* 
ble  ;  powerful  reinforcements  to  the  enemy  uere, 
in  the  Spring,  to  be  expected  from  England  ;  and  he 
thought  it  doubtful,  whether  proportionate  strength 
could  be  collected  in  the  Colonies  to  meet  them  in 
the  field.  He  conceived  it,  tlierefore.  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  the  American  cause  to  subdue  the  army  in 
Boston,  before  it  could  be  reinforced.  An  event  of 
this  magnitude  would  unite  and  animate  the  Colo* 
nies,  and  convince  Great  Britain,  that  America  was 
determined  in  her  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Parliament.  Under  these  impressions  he  often  re- 
connoitred  the  enemy,  and  collected  information 
of  their  numbers  and  strength,  from  every  possible 
source.  The  attempt  to  dislodge  the  British,  he 
well  knew  would  ht  attended  with  extreme  hazard  ; 
but,  it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  probability  of  ulti- 
mate success,  and  the  great  advantages  accruing 
from  it,  warranted  the  effort.  In  a  letter  to  the 
General  Officers,  he  stated  the  questions,  to  which 
he  desired  them  to  direct  their  close  attention  ;  and 
after  sufficient  time  had  been  given  for  deliberation, 
he  called  them  into  council  to  determine,  whether 
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an  attack  on  Boston  should  be  made  ?  The  result 
was  an  unanimous  opinion,  **  that  for  the  present, 
at  least,  the  attempt  ought  not  be  made,'*  To  con» 
tinue  the  blockade,  and  to  strengthen  their  lines, 
was  all  that  remained  in  their  power. 

Alihough  the  Commander  in  Chief  acquiesced 
in  the  decision  of  the  Council,  yet  it  was  evident, 
from  his  letter  to  Congress,  that  he  himself  felt  inclin- 
ed to  risk  the  attack.  Probably  this  inclination  was 
increased  by  the  wishes  of  Congress,  previously 
con>mun]cated  to  him. 

The  scarcity  of  fresh  provisions  in  Boston,  in- 
duced the  enemy  to  send  small  parties  to  collect 
the  stock  along  the  shores  of  the  continent,  within 
protecting  distance  of  their  armed  vessels.  This 
imposed  an  heavy  burden  upon  the  towns  on  the  s^a 
board,  in  the  defence  of  their  property  ;  and  the 
Govemours  of  several  of  the  Colonics  were  fre- 
quent and  importunate  in  their  request  to  General 
Washington,  to  detach  forces  from  his  army  for 
their  protection.  He  was  embarrassed  by  repeated 
requisitions  of  this  nature.  To  make  the  required 
detachments,  would  expose  the  main  army  to  inev- 
itable destruction ;  and  to  deny  the  requests,  would 
occasion  dissatisfactions,  which  endangered  a  cause 
that  could  be  supported  by  publick  opinion  only. 
To  relieve  him  from  this  embarrassment,  Congress 
passed  a  resolution,  "  That  the  army  before  Boston, 
was  designed  only  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  that 
place,  and  ought  not  to  be  weakened  by  detachment* 
for  the  security  of  other  parts  of  the  country.'' 
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General  Was  KING  TO  1^  eariy  gav45  an  example 
of  the  humane  manner  in  which  he  determined  to 
conduct  the  war.  By  the  representations  of  individ* 
nads  from  Nova  Scotia,  Congress  was  led  to  suppose 
that  a  small  force  from  the  American  army,  aided 
by  those  inhabitants  of  that  Province,  who  were  in 
the  American  interest,  might  suprise  a  British  gar- 
rison  at  Fort  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  and  possess  themselves  of  valuable  military 
stores,  if  not  retain  the  country  ;  the  measure 
wasi  therefore,  recommended  by  that  body  to  their 
General.  On  examination,  he  found  that  the 
stores  were  of  no  magnitude,  and  that  the  expe- 
dition would  expose  the  friends  of  America  in  that 
Province  to  inevitable  ruin,  from  the  prosecutions 
of  their  own  Government,  and  he  discountenanced 
the  scheme.  The  attempt  was,  however,  eventu. 
ally  made  by  a  few  mdiscreet  individuals,  but  it 
failed,  and  involved  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
who  engaged  in  it,  in  the  predicted  ruin. 

Some  of  the  American  cruisers,  acting  without 
publick  orders,  brought  three  of  the  principal  inhab- 
itants  of  the  Island  of  St.  John  into  General  Wash- 
ING ton's  camp;  he  treated  them  with  the  great- 
est tenderness,  and  permitted  them  immediately  to 
return  to  their  distressed  families. 

In  the  course  of  th*  Autumn,  gradual  approaches 
were  made  towards  the  British  posts.  The  army 
being  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  Morgan's  Rifle, 
men,  from  Virginia,  and  of  a  number  of  regiments 
from  Connecticut  and  Rhodeisland,  Gen.  Wash- 
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Sept.  ington  detached  Colonel  Arnold,  with  a 
1775.  thousand  men,  by  the  rivers  Kennebeck  and 
St.  Francis,  to  cooperate  with  General  Montgom* 
ery  in  Canada  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  surprise  Que* 
beck,  the  capital  of  that  Province.  Arnold,  and 
about  six  hundred  of  his  men,  actuated  by  uncoii- 
querable  resolution,  with  inconceivable  fatigue, 
reached  Quebeck.  The  situation  of  the  garrison 
corresponded  with  the  presumptions,  on  which  the 
expedition  was  founded  ;  but  a  number  of  circum- 
stances,  not  open  to  human  foresight,  nor  controula- 
ble  by  human  prudenc^,  rendered  it  unsuccessful. 
Through  the  season,  the  highest  endeavours  of 
ihe  Commander  in  Chief  were  exerted  to  procure 
aims  and  ammunition  for  his  troops,  and  partial 
success  attended  the  measures  adopted  in  every  part  of 
the  union,  to  accomplish  this  important  purpose*  A 
successful  voyage  was  also  made  to  Africa,  and  every 
pound  of  gun  powder  for  sale  in  the  British  factories 
on  that  coast,  was  obtained,  in  exchange  for  New 
£ngland  rum.  Capt.  Manly,  in  the  Privateer  Lee, 
captured  a  British  ordnance  ship,  laden  with  milita- 
ry  stores,  so  completely  adapted  to  the  uants  of  the 
American  army,  that  had  Congress  made  out  an  in- 
voice, a  better  assortment  could  not  have  been 
procured.  Considerations  res|XfCtii)g  the  reinlist- 
ment  of  the  army,  lay  with  immense  weight  on  the 
mind  of  General  Washington,  aixi  he  repeatedly 
invited  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject. 
In  September,  Congress  appointed  a  Committee  of 
their  own  body  to  repair  to  Head  Quarters,  to  con- 
sult with  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  £xecu. 
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tives  of  the  New  England  Provinces,  •'  on  the  most 
effectual  method  of  continuing,  supporting,  and  reg-i 
'ulating  a  Continental  army."  The  result  of  their 
deliberation  was,  that  the  new  army  should  consist 
of  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy  two 
men ;  but  unhappily,  the  men  were  to  be  inlisted 
only  for  one  year.  The  evils  resulting  from  short 
inlistments  were  severely  felt  at  the  close  of  the  next 
campaign,  even  to  the  utmost  hazard  of  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  country. 

Various  causes  operated  to  lead  Congress  to  the  al- 
most  fatal  plan  of  temporary  military  establishments* 
Among  the  most  influential  of  these,  was  a  prospect 
of  accommodation  with  the  parent  state.  Want  of  ex- 
perience  in  the  management  of  war  upon  an  extensive 
scale  was  another.  The  revolutionar}*^  conflict  placed 
the  people  of  America  in  a  situation,  in  which  all 
the  energies  of  the  human  mind  are  brought  into 
action,  and  man  makes  his  noblest  efforts  ;  the  oc- 
casion called  upon  the  publick  theatre,  statesmen 
and   warriors,  who,   by  the  wise  and  honourable  , 
execution  of  the   complicated  duties  of  their  new 
characters,  surprised  the   world  ;  still  from  ihem, 
errours    of   inexperience    were    to    be    expected. 
The  fear  of  accumulating  expense,  which  the  re- 
sources  of  the  country  could  not  discharge,  had  a 
leading  influence  to  deter  the  American  Government 
from  the  adoption  of  permanent,  military  establish, 
meats;  although   the   recommendations  of    Con- 
gress, and  the  regulations  of  State  Conventions  had, 
in  the  day  of  enthusiasm,  the  force  of  law,  yet  the 
ruling  power  thought  it  inexpedient  to  attempt  to 
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raise  lai^  sums  by  direct  taxes,  at  a  time  when  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  annihilated,  and  the 
cultivators  of  the  ground  were  subjected  to  heavy 
services  in  the  field  of  war.  The  only  recourse  was 
to  a  paper  medium,  without  funds  for  its  redemption, 
or  for  the  support  of  its  credit,  and  therefore  of  ne- 
cessity  subject  to  depreciation,  and,  in  its  nature^ 
capable  of  only  a  temporary  currency ;  Congress, 
therefore,  was  justly  afraid  of  the  expense  of  a  per- 
manent  army.  Jealousy  toward  a  standing  army, 
had  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  military  arrange, 
ments  of  America  ;  this  jealous  spirit  early  insinu- 
ated itself  into  the  Legislative  bodies  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  was  displayed  in  many  of  their  measures. 
It  appears  in  the  address  presented  by  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly  of  New  York  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, while  on  his  journey  to  the  American  camp. 
**  We  have  the  fullest  assurance,  say  they,  that  when 
ever  this  important  contest  shall  be  decided,  by  that 
fondest  wish  of  each  American  soul,  an  accommo- 
dation with  our  Mother  Country,  you  will  cheerfully 
resign  the  important  deposit  committed  into  your 
hands,  and  reassume  the  character  of  our  worthiest 
citizen."  Congress,  as  a  body,  unquestionably  felt 
this  jealousy,  and  was  afraid  to  trust  a  standing 
army  with  the  power  necessary  to  conduct  the  war, 
lest,  at  its  successful  termination,  this  army  should 
become  the  master  of  the  country  for  whose  liber- 
ties  it  ha^  fought.  The  plan  of  temporary  inlist- 
ments  was  adopted  by  Congress,  in  the  confident 
persuasion,  that  draughts  on  every  occasion  might 
be  made  from  the  militia,  to  oppose  any  force  Britain 
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could  bring  into  the  field ;  and  that  the  native  patii* 
otism  and  bravery  of  the  Americans  would  prove 
superiour  to  the  medianical  movements  of  discipluii* 
ed  troops. 

There  being  no  magazines  of  arms  in  the  coun^ 
try,  the  soldiers  of  the  first  campaign  were  of  neces^ 
sity  permitted  to  bring  their  own  muskets  into  ser*" 
vice,  although  their  difiertnt  length  and  size  occa- 
sioned much  inconvenience.  By  the  regulation  of 
Congress  for  the  new  inlistment,  the  soldiers,  who 
chose  not  to  serve  another  campaign,  were  not  per* 
mitted  to  carry  home  their  arms  ;  but  they  were  to 
receive  payment  for  Uiem  by  appraisement.  Every 
soldier  who  inlisted  was  to  find  a  gun,  or  pay  a 
dollar  to  the  Government  for  the  use  of  one  during 
the  campaign.  Every  soldier,  who  found  himself 
n  blanket  was  to  receive  two  dollars.  As  it  was  im- 
practicable to  clothe  the  army  in  uniforms,  clothes 
of  different  colours  were  provided,  the  price  of 
which  was  to  be  deducted  firom  the  wages  of  the 
men. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  of  the  new  army  was  settled. 
General  Washington  adopted  measures  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  In  general  orders  he  directed, 
that  all  officers,  who  intended  to  decline  the  service 
of  their  country  at  the  expiration  of  their  present 
engagements,  should  in  writing  make  known  their 
intention  to  their  respective  Colonels  ;  which  was 
to  be  communicated  to  the  General  Officers  com- 
manding Brigades. '  •'  Those  brave  men,  and  true 
patriots,  who  resolved  to  continue,  to  serve  and  de- 
fend their  brethren,  privileges  and  property,  >*  were 
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call^  upcm  in  the  same  manner  to  make  known 
their  intentions,  and  to  consider  themselves  as  en« 
gaged  to  the  last  of  December,  1776,  unless  sooner 
discharged  by  Congress. 

The  period  of  patriotick  enthusiasm  had,  in  some 
measure,  passed  away ;  numbers  of  officers  consent* 
ed  conditionally  to  remain  in  the  army,  and  many 
made  no  oommunication  on  the  subject.  Immedi«» 
ate  decision  was  necessary ;  and,  in  new  orders,  the 
*  Commander  in  Chief  solemnly  called  upon 
*  them  for  a  direct  and  unconditional  answer 
to  his  inquiry.  "  The  times,**  he  observed,  "  and 
the  importance  of  the  great  cause  we  are  engaged  in> 
allow  no  room  for  hesitation  and  delay.  When 
life,  liberty  and  property  are  at  stake  ;  when  our 
country  is  in  danger  of  being  a  melancholy  scene  (^ 
bloodshed  and  desolation  ;  when  our  towns  are 
laid  in  ashes  ;  innocent  women  and  children  driven 
from  their  peaceful  habitations,  exposed  to  the  rig- 
ours of  an  inclement  season,  to  depend  perhaps,  on 
the  hand  of  charit}'  for  support ;  when  calamities  like 
tiiese  are  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  a  brutal  enemy  are 
threatening  us,  and  every  thing  we  hokl  dear,  with 
destruction  from  foreign  troops ;  it  little  becomes 
the  character  of  a  soldier  to  shrink  from  darger,  and 
condition  for  new  terms.  .It  is  the  General's  inten* 
lion  to  indulge  both  officers  and  soldiers,  who  com- 
pose the  new  army,  with  furloughs  for  a  reasonable 
time  ;  but  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  injure  the  service,  or  weaken  the  army  too 
much  at  once." 

The  troops  were  assured  that  clothes,  on  reason- 
able terms,  were  provided  **  for  those  brave  sol- 
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diers,  who  intended  to  continue  in  the  drmy  another 
year.  With  great  difficulty  the  arrangement  of  of- 
ficers  was  completed,  and  recruiting  orders 
were  immediately  issued.  Recruiting  offi- 
cers were  directed  to  '*  be  careful  not  to  inlist  any 
person  suspected  of  being  unfriendly  to  the  liberties 
of  America,  or  any  abandoned  vagabond,  to  w  horn 
all  causes  and  countries  are  equal,  and  alike  indiffer- 
ent.  The  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  freedom  of 
America  would  have  numbers  sufficient  to  support 
them,  without  resorting  to  such  wretched  assist- 
ance. Let  those,  who  wish  to  put  shackles  up. 
on  freemen,  fill  their  ranks  with,  and  place  their 
confidence  in  such  miscreants.'*  To  aid  the 
cause,  popular  songs  were  composed  and  circulated 
through  the  camp,  calculated  to  inspire  the  soldiery 
with  the  love  of  country,  and  to  induce  them  to  en- 
gage anew  in  the  publick  service.  But  unfortunately, 
the  army  at  this  time  was  badly  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing, provisions  and  fuel,  and  the  consequent  sufier- 
ings  of  the  soldiers,  operating  upon  their  strong  de- 
sire to  visit  their  homes,  prevented  their  inlistment 
in  the  expected  numbers.  On  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, when  the  first  term  of  service  expired,  only 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  men  had  inlist. 
ed  for  the  new  army,  and  many  of  these  vi  ere  of 
necessity  permitted  to .  be  absent  on  furlough.  It 
was  found  impossible  to  retain  the  old  troops  a  sin- 
gle day  after  their  times  expired.  General  Wash- 
ington called  upon  the  Coven  ments  of  tl  e  rcigh- 
bouring  Provinces  for  detachments  of  militia  to  man 
his  lines>  and  he  was  highly  gratified  by  the  prompt 


complianee  \tith  his  demand.  In  a  letter  to  Con* 
gress  he  writes,  **  The  militia  that  are  come  in,  both 
from  this  Province  and  New  Hampshire,  are  very  fine 
looking  men,  and  go  through  their  duty  with  great 
alacritj.  The  despatch  made,  both  by  the  people  in 
marching,  and  by  the  Legislative  powers  in  com- 
plying with  my  requisition,  has  given  me  infinite 
satisfaction." 

in  the  space  of  tinte,  between  that  of  disbanding 
the  old  ai-my,  and  of  an  eflective  force  from  the  new 
recruits,  the  lines  were  often  in  a  defenceless  state  ; 
the  enemy  must  have  known  the  fact ;  and  no  ade-^ 
quale  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  an  attack  was  not 
made. 

j^j^^  4  "  It  is  not,"  says  General  Washiwg- 

irre.  ton,  in  his  communications  to  Congress, 
**  in  the  pages  of  history  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours. 
To  maintain  a  post,  within  musket  shot  of  the  ene- 
my, for  six  months  together,  without  ammunitiony 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  disband  one  army  and  re- 
cruit another,  within  that  distance  of  tMcnty  odd 
British  regiments,  is  more,  probablj',  than  ever  was 
attempted.  But  if  we  succeed  as  well  in  tlie  last, 
as  we  have  heretofore  in  the  first,  I  shall  think  it  the 
most  fortunate  event  of  my  whole  life." 

To  defend  the  American  lines  with  an  incompe- 
tent number  of  troops,  with  defective  arms,  and  with- 
out an  adequate  supply  of  amraunhion  ;  to  disband 
one  army  and  recruit  another  in  the  face  of  eight 
thousand  British  soldiers,  will  be  viewed  as  a  hazard- 
ous measure,  and  will  be  supposed,  with  the  organ- 
is^ation  and  discipline  of  the  men,  to  have  employed 
I 
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every  active  power  of  the  General ;  yet  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  mind.  He  knew,  that  Congress,  with 
solicitude  contemplated  more  decisive  pleasures, 
and  that  the  country  looked  for  events  of  great- 
er magnitude.  The  publick  was  ignorant  of  his  act- 
ual situation,  and  conceived  his  means  for  offensive 
operations,  to  be  much  greater,  than  in  reality 
they  were;  and  from  him  expected  the  capture 
or  expulsion  of  the  British  army  in  Boston.  He 
felt  the  im])ortance  of  securing  the  confidence  of 
his  countrymen  by  some  brilliant  action,  and  was 
fully  sensible  that  his  own  reputation  was  liable  to 
suffer,  if  he  confined  himself  solely  to  measures  of 
defence.  To  publish  to  his  anxious  cquntr}',  in  his 
vindication,  the  state  of  his  army,  would  be  to  ac* 
quaint  the  enemy  with  his  weakness,  and  to  involve 
his  destruction. 

The  firmness  and  patriotism  of  General  Wa sh- 
in c  ton,  were  displayed  in  making  the  good  of  his 
country  an  object  of  higher  consideration,  than  the 
applause  of  those,  who  were  incapable  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  propriety  of  his  measures.  On 
this,  and  on  many  other  occasions  during  the  war, 
lie  withstood  the  voice  of  the  populace,  rejected  the 
entreaties  of  the  sanguine,  and  refused  to  adopt  the 
plans  of  the  rash,  that  he  might  ultimately  secure 
the  great  object  of  contention. 

While  he  resolutely  rejected  every  measure,  that 
in  his  calm  and  deliberate  judgment,  he  did  not  ap- 
prove, he  daily  pondered  upon  the  practicability  of 
a  successful  attack  upon  Boston.  As  a  preparatory- 
step,  he  took  possession  of  Flowed  Hill^  Cobble^ 
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Hill  and  Lechmere's  Point,  and  upon  them  erected 
fortifications.  These  posts  brought  him  w  ilhin  half 
a  mile  of  the  enemy's  works  on  Bunker's  Hill ;  and, 
by  his  artillery,  he  drove  the  British  floating  batteries 
from  their  stations  in  Charleses  River.  He  erected 
floating  batteries,  to  watch  the  movements  of  his 
enemy,  and  to  aid  in  any  oflPensive  operations, 
that  circumstances  might  warrant.  He  took  the 
opinion  of  his  General  Officers  a  second  time  re- 
specting the  meditated  attack  ;  they  again  unani- 
mously gave  their  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  meas« 
are,  and  this  opinion  was  immediately  communicat- 
ed to  Congress.  Congress  appeared  still  to  favour 
the  attempt,  and,  that  an  apprehension  of  danger  to 
the  town  of  Boston,  might  not  have  an  undue  influ- 
ence upon  the  operations  of  the  army,  had  re- 
solved, in  Dec.  1775,  "That  if  Gen.  Washing- 
ton and  his  Council  of  war  should  be  of  opinion,  that 
a  successful  attack  might  be  made  on  the  troops  in 
Boston,  he  should  make  it  in  any  manner  he  might 
think  expedient,  notwithstanding  the  town,  and 
property  therein,  might  thereby  be  destroyed." 

General  Howe  had,  in  October  succeeded  Gen. 
Gage  in  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and 
through  the  winter  confined  himself  to  measures  of 
defence. 

The  inability  of  the  American  General  to  ac- 
complish  the  great  object  of  the  campaign,  repeat- 
edly pointed  out  by  Congress,  was  a  source  of  ex- 
treme mortification ;  but  he  indulged  the  hope  of 
success  in  some  military  operations  during  the  win- 
ter, that  would  correspond  with  the  high  expecta- 
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tions  of  his  country,  and  procure  him  honour  in  hi9 
exalted  station  of  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Amer- 
ican  armies.  In  his  reply  to  the  President  of  Con- 
Jan  6  grcss,  on  the  reception  of  the  resoUitioiiy 
1776/  authorizing  an  attack  on  the  fortified  posts 
in  Boston,  he  observed,  "  The  resolution  relative  to 
the  troops  in  Boston,  I  beg  the  fevour  ofyou.  Sir,  to 
assure  Congress,  shall  be  attempted  to  be  putincr- 
ecution  the  first  moment  I  see  a  probability  of  suc- 
cess, and  in  such  a  way  as  a  Council  of  oficers  shall 
think  most  likely  to  produce  it ;  but  if  this  should 
not  happen  as  soon  as  you  may  expect,  or  my  wishes 
prompt  to,  I  request  that  Congress  will  be  jdeased 
to  revert  to  my  situation,  and  do  me  the  justice,  to 
believe  that  circumstances,  and  not  want  of  in- 
clination, are  the  cause  of  delay.'* 

Early  in  January,  he  accordingly  summoned  a 
Council  of  war,  at  which  Mr.  John  Adams,  then  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  Mr.  James  Warren^ 
President  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachu* 
setts,  were  present ;  in  which  it  was  resolved^ 
"  That  a  vigorous  attempt  ought  to  be  made  oa 
the  ministerial  troops  in  Boston,  before  they  can  be 
reinforced  in  the  Spring,  if  the  means  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  favourable  opportunity  shall  offer."  It 
was  also  advised,  "  That  thirteen  regiments  of  mil- 
itia should  be  asked  for,  from  Massachusetts  and  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  in  order  to  put  them  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  attempt.  The  militia  to  as- 
semble the  first  of  February,  and  to  continue,  if 
necessary,  until  the  first  of  March."  The  reinforce- 
ments thus  obtained,  amounted  to  between  four  a»d 
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five  thousand  men  ;  bMt  thus  iar  the  winter  proved 
unusually  mild,  and  the  waters  about  Boston  wex^ 
not  frozen.  The  General,  in  his  c|icial  communis 
pation  tp  the  National  Legislature,  says,  '^  Congress 
in  my  last,  would  discover  my  motives  for  strength- 
ening these  lines  with  die  militia  ;  but  whether,  as 
the  weather  turns  out  exceeding  mild,  Insomuch 
as  to  promise  nothing  favourable  from  ice,  and  there 
is  no  appearance  of  powder,  I  shall  be  able  to  dU 
tempt  any  thing  decisive,  time  only  can  determine. 
No  person  on  earth  wishes  more  earnestly  to  destroy 
the  nest  in  Boston  than  I  do  ;  no  person  would  be 
willing  to  go  greater  lengths  than  I  shall  to  acGom« 
plish  it,  if  it  shall  be  thought  adviseable ;  but  if  we 
bave  neither  powder  to  bombard  with,  nor  ice  to  pass 
an,  we  shall  be  in  no  better  situation  than  we  have 
been  in  all  the  year :  We  shall  be  worse,  because 
their  works  are  stronger.''  « 

While  anxiously  waiting  to  embrace  any  favour- 
able opportunity  that  might  present  to  annoy  the  en« 
emy,  General  Washington  seriously  meditated 
vpon  the  importance  of  establishing  a  permanent 
ftrmy.  His  experience  enabled  him  to  anticipate 
the  evils  that  must  ensue  at  the  expiration  of  the  peri- 
od  for  which  the  present  troops  were  engaged,  and 
be  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  induce  Con- 
gress seasonably  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent  them. 
In  a  letter  U>  the  President  of  Congress,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 9,  he  entered  thus  fully  into  the  subject. 

^'  The  disadvantages  attending  the  limited  inlist* 
xnent  of  troops,  are  too  apparent  to  those  ivho  are 
eye  witnesses  of  them,  to  render  any  animadversions 
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necessary ;  but  to  gentlemen  at  a  distance,  whose 
attention  is  engrossed  by  a  thousand  important  ob- 
jects, the  case  may  be  otherwise. 

"  That  this  cause  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  brare, 
and  much  to  be  lamented  Gen.  Montgomery,  and 
brought  on  the  defeat  which  followed  thereupon^ 
I  h'ive  not  the  most  distant  doubt :  For,  had  he  not 
been  apprehensive  of  the  troops  leaving  him  at  so  im- 
portant a  crisis,  but  continued  the  blockade  of  Que- 
beck,  a  capitulation,  (From  the  best  accounts  I  have 
been  able  to  collect)  must  mevitably  have  followed. 
And,  that  we  v.  ere  not  at  one  time  obliged  to  dispute 
these  lines,  under  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
(proceeding  from  the  same  cause,  to  wit,  the  troops 
disbanding,  themselves  before  the  militia  could  be 
got  in)  is  to  me  a  matter  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and  proves  that  General  Howe  was  either  un- 
acquainted  with  our  situation,  or  restrained  by  his 
instructions  from  putting  any  thing  to  a  hazard  till 
his  reinforcements  should  arrive. 

"  The  instance  of  General  Montgomery,  (I  men- 
tion it  because  it  is  ^  striking  one  ;  for  a  number  of 
others  might  be  adduced)  proves,  that  instead  of 
having  men  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  you 
are  in  a  manner  compelled,  right  or  wrong,  to  make 
circumstances  yield  to  a  secondary  consideration. 
Since  the  first  of  December,  I  have  been  devising 
every  means  in  my  power  to  secure  these  encamp- 
ments ;  and  though  I  am  sensible  that  we  never 
have,  since  that  period,  been  able  to  act  upon  the 
offensive,  and  at  times  not  in  a  condition  to  defend, 
yet  the  cost  of  marching  home  one  set  of  men. 
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bringing  in  another,  the  havock  and  waste  occasioned 
by  the  first,  the  repairs  necessary  for  the  second, 
with  a  thou&and  incidental  chaigts  and  inconvcn* 
icnces  which  have  arisen,  and  which  it  is  scarce  pos- 
sible to  recollect  or  describe,  amount  to  near  as 
much  as  the  keeping  up  a  respectable  body  of 
troops  the  whole  time,  ready  for  any  emergency, 
would  have  done.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  you 
never  can  have  a  well  disciplined  army. 

"  To  bring  men  well  acquainted  with  the  duties 
of  a  soldier,  requires  time.  To  bring  them  under 
proper  discipline  and  subordination,  not  only  re- 
quires time,  but  is  a  work  of  great  difficulty  ;  and  in 
this  army,  where  there  is  solitde  distinction  between 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  requires  an  uncommon  de- 
gree of  attention.  To  expect  then,  the  same  service 
from  raw  and  undisciplined  recruits,  as  from  veteran 
soldiers,  is  to  expect  what  never  did,  and  perhaps 
never  will  happen.  Men  who  are  familiarized  to 
danger,  meet  it  without  shrinking ;  whereas,  those 
who  have  never  seen  service,  often  apprehend  danger 
where  no  danger  is.  Three  things  prompt  men  to  a 
regular  discharge  of  their  duty  in  time  of  action — 
natural  bravery,  hope  of  reward,  and  fear  of  punish, 
ment.  The  two  first  are  common  to  the  untutored  and 
the  disciplined  soldier  ;  but  the  latter  most  obviously 
distinguishes  the  one  from  the  other.  A  coward, 
when  taught  to  believe,  that  if  he  break  his  ranks 
and  abandon  his  colours,  he  will  be  punished  w  ith 
death  by  his  ov\  n  party,  w  ill  take  his  chance  against 
Itie  enemy  ;  but  a  man  who  thinks  little  of  the  one, 
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and  is  fearful  of  the  other,  acts  from  present  feelings^ 
regardless  of  consequences, 

*<  Again,  men  of  a  day's  standing  will  not  look 
forward ;  and,  from  experience  we  find,  that  as  the 
time  approaches  for  their  discharge,  they  grow  care-^ 
less  of  their  arms,  ammunition,  camp  utensils.  Sec. 
Nay,  even  the  barracks  themselves,  lay  us  under 
additional  expense  in  providing  ffer  every  fresh 
set,  when  we  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  pro* 
cure  such  articles  as  are  absolutely  necessary  iti 
tfie  first  instance.  To  this  may  be  added,  the  sea- 
soning which  new  recruits  must  have  to  a  camp,  and 
the  loss  consequent  thereupon.  But  this  is  not  all : 
Men,  engaged  for  a  short,  limited  time  only,  have 
the  officers  too  much  in  their  power  :  For  to  obtain 
a  degree  of  popularity,  in  order  to  induce  a  second 
inlistment,  a  kind  of  familiarity  takes  place,  which 
brings  on  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  unlicensed  fur- 
loughs, and  other  indulgences,  incompatible  with 
order  and  good  government ;  by  which  means,  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  for  which  the  soldier  was  en- 
gaged, is  spent  in  undoing,  what  you  were  aiming 
to  inculcate  in  the  first. 

"  To  go  into  an  enumeration  of  all  the  evils  we 
have  experienced  in  this  late  great  change  of  the 
army,  and  the  expenses  incidental  to  it — to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  hazard  we  have  run,  and  must  run,  between 
the  discharging  of  one  army  and  the  inlistment  of  an- 
other, unless  an  enormous  expense  of  militia  be  in- 
curred— would  greatly  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  letter. 
What  I  liave  already  taken  the  liberty  of  saying, 
will  serve  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  matter  ; 
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and  therefore  I  shall,  with  all  due  deference,  take  the 
liberty  to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  if  the  Congress 
have  any  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  occa* 
sion  for  troops  another  year,  and  consequently  of 
another  inlistmcnt,  they  would  save  mondy,  and 
have  infinitely  better  troops,  if  they  were,  even  at  a 
bounty  of  twenty,  thirty,  or  more  dollars,  to  engage 
the  men  already  inlisted,  till  January  next;  and  such 
otiiers  as  may  be  wanted  to  complete  the  establish^ 
ment,  for,  and  during  the  war.  I  will  not  under* 
take  to  say,  that  the  men  can  be  had  upon  these 
terms ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  will  never  do  to  let 
the  matter  alone,  as  it  was  last  year,  till  the  time  of 
service  was  near  expiring.  The  hazard  is  too  great 
in  the  first  place  ;  in  the  next,  the  trouble  and  per- 
plexity of  disbanding  one  army,  and  raising  another 
at  the  same  instant,  and  in  such  a  critical  situation 
as  the  last  was,  is  scarcely  in  the  power  of  words  to 
describe,  and  such  as  no  man,  who  has  experienced 
it  once,  will  ever  undergo  again.*' 

Unhappily,  the  reasons  which  first  induced 
Congress  to  adopt  the  plan  of  short  inlistments,  still 
hadinfiuence  on  that  body,  and  on  many  of  the  gen-> 
cral  officers  of  the  army ;  nor  were  they  convinced  of 
their  errour,  but  by  the  most  distressing  experience. 
Tbb  u  '^^^  *^^  ^^^  became  sufficiently  strongs 
for  General  Washington  to  march  his 
forces  upon  it,  into  Boston  ;  and  he  was  himself  xn<r 
dined  to  risk  a  general  assault  upon  the  British 
posts,  although  he  had  not  powder  to  make  any 
extensive  use  of  his  artillery ;  but  his  general  ofi* 
figers  in  Council  voted  against  the  attempt,  wit)\ 
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whose  decision  he  reluctantly  acquiesced.  In  his 
communication  of  their  opinion  to  Congress,  he  ob- 
served, "Perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation 
may  have  given  different  ideas  to  me,  from  those 
which  influence  the  judgment  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  I  consulted,  and  might  have  inclined  me  to 
put  more  to  hazard  than  was  consistent  with  pru- 
dence. If  it  had  this  effect,  I  am  not  sensible  of  it, 
as  I  endeavoured  to  give  the  subject  all  the  consider- 
ation a  matter  of  such  importance  required.  True  it 
is,  and  I  cannot  help  acknowledging,  that  I  have  many 
disagreeable  sensations  on  account  of  my  situation  ; 
for,  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  whole  continent  fixed 
on  me,  with  anxious  expectation  of  hearing  of  some 
great  event,  and  to  be  restrained  in  every  military 
operation,  for  the  want  of  the  necessary  mqans  to 
carry  it  on,  is  not  very  pleasing ;  especially,  as  the 
means  used  to  conceal  my  weakness  from  the  ene- 
my,  conceal  it  also  from  my  friends,  and  add  to 
their  wonder." 

By  the  last  of  February,  the  stock  of  powder  was 
considerably  increased,  and  the  regular  army  a« 
mounted  to  14,000  men,  which  was  reinforced  by 
6,000  of  the  militia  of  Massachusetts.  General 
Washington  now  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
the  Heights  of  Dorchester,  in  the  prospect  that  this 
movement  would  bring  on  a  general  engagement 
with  the  enemy,  under  favourable  circumstances; 
or,  should  this  expectation  &il,  from  this  position  he 
would  be  enabled  to  annoy  the  ships,  in  the  harbour, 
and  the  troops  in  the  town.  Possessing  these  heights, 
he  might  erect  works  upon  the  points  of  land  nearest 
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to  the  southerly  part  of  Boston,  which  would  com- 
mand the  harbour  and  a  great  part  of  the  town^  as 
well  as  the  beach  from  which  an  embarkation  must 
be  made,  in  case  the  enemy  was  disposed  to  evacu- 
ate the  place. 

To  mask  the  design,  a  severe  cannonade  and 
bombardment  were  opened  on  the  British  works 
and  lines,  for  several  nights  in  succession.  As  soon 
as  the  firing  began  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March, 
a  strong  detachment  marched  from  Roxbur)',  over 
the  neck,  and,  without  discovery,  took  possession  of 
the  heights.  General  Ward,  who  commanded  the 
division  of  the  army  in  Roxbury,  hadi  fortunately, 
provided  Piscines,  before  the  resolution  passed  to 
fortify  the  place  ;  these  were  of  great  use,  as  the 
ground  was  deeply  frozen ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  the  party  by  great  exertions  erected  works 
that  defended  them  against  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  next  morning,  the  British  manifested  sur- 
prise and  consternation  at  sight  of  the  American 
fortifications.  Mutual  firings  took  pl^ce,  but  with 
little  effect ;  and  the  Americans  laboured  indefatiga- 
bly  to  complete  their  works. 

On  the  contingenee  of  an  attack  upon  Dorches- 
ter Heights,  by  a  strong  force,  it  had  been  resolved, 
that  four  thousand  of  the  American  troops,  in  boats, 
should  cross  Charles  river,  protected  by  three  float- 
ing batteries,  and  attempt  to  carry  the  British  posts 
in  Boston,  and  open  the  communication  by  the 
neck  to  the  American  forces  in  Roxbury. 

Admiral  Shuldham  informed  General  Howe, 
that  the  Americans  must  be  dislodged,  or  he  could 
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not  remain  with  his  fleet  in  Boston  harboun  In 
pursuance  of  this  intimation,  on  the  afternoon  of  th$ 
5th,  a  detachment  consisting  of  three  thousand  mea 
fell  down  |o  Castle  Island*  now  Fort  Independence, 
a  position  which  would  facilitate  the  attack  on  the 
next  morning;  but  a  violent  storm,  during  the 
night,  deranged  the  plan,  and  before  the  British 
were  again  in  readiness  to  make  the  attempt,  the 
American  works  becaipe  too  formidable  to  be  as* 

saultedf 

General  Washington,  on  this  occasion,  in* 
dulged  a  confident  expectation  of  the  success  of  his 
plans ;  and  wished  the  meditated  attack  upon  Dor. 
Chester  to  be  made,  in  the  sanguine  hope,  that  the 
complete  conquest  of  the  British  troops  in  Bostoh 
would  be  its  ultimate  efiect;  but  the  storm  fru$«- 
trated  his  prospects. 

The  safety  of  the  British  fleet  and  army,  ren- 
dered  the  evacuation  of  Boston  a  necessary  meas* 
ure ;  and  the  arrangements  of  the  enemy  for  this 
purpose,  were  soon  communicated  to  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. A  paper,  under  the  signature  of  four  of 
the  Selectmen,  was  sent  out  by  a  flag,  containing  a 
proposal,  purporting  to  be  made  by  General  Howe, 
that  on  condition  his  army  was  permitted  to  embark 
without  molestation,  the  town  should  be  left  without 
injury.  The  letter  was  directed  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief,  but  it  did  not  bear  the  signature  of  Gene* 
ral  Howe,  nor  bkid  him  to  the  observance  of  the 
condition.  General  Washington  tlid  not.  there- 
fore, officially  notice  it ;  b^t  he  directed  the  Ameri-» 
can  oflicer,  to  whom  it  w^s  delivered,  to  return  9n 
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answer  to  the  Selectmen,  informing  them  that  their 
letter  had  been  communicated  to  his  General,  and  as- 
signing  the  reasons  why  it  had  not  been  officially 
noticed ;  but  both  the  commanders  appear  to  have 
tacitly  complied  with  the  conditions.  The  British 
army  was  not  annoyed  in  the  preparations  to  leave 
their  post,  nor  was  Nook's  point-fortified.  On  the 
17th,  the  town  was  evacuated,  and  left  in  a  better 
state  than  was  expected  ;  the  houses  were  not  dam- 
aged in  any  great  degree ;  but  the  British  left  few 
public];:  stores  of  value. 

Although  Halifax  w^s  mentioned,  as  the  destin- 
ed place  of  the  British  armament,  yet  GeneralWxsH- 
^NGTON  apprehended  that  New  York  was  their 
object ;  On  this  supposition,  he  detached  several 
brigades  of  his  army  to  that  city,  before  the  evacua- 
tion of  Boston. 

General  Howe  remained  a  number  of  days  in 
Nantasket  Road,  and  the  Commander  in  Chief,  when 
he  entered  Boston,  as  a  measure  of  security,  fortified 
Fort  Hill, 

The  issue  of  the  campaign  was  highly  gratifying 
to  all  classes ;  and  the  gratulations  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens upon  the  repossession  of  the  iqetropolis  of 
Massachusetts,  was  more  pleasing  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  than  would  have  been  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  Congress,  to  express  the  publick  appro- 
bation of  the  military  achievements  of  their  General, 
resolved,  **That  the  thanks  of  Congress,  in  their  obti 
name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  thirteen  United  Colo- 
nies, be  presented  to  his  Excellency  General  Wash- 
IVPToif)  and  the  oncers  and  soldiers  under   his 
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command,  for  their  wise  and  spirited  conduct  in  the 
siege  and  acquisition  of  Boston  ;  and  that  a  medal 
of  gold  be  struck,  in  commemoration  of  this  great 
event,  and  presented  to  his  Excellency." 

In  his  letter,  informing  Congress  that  he  had  ex- 
ecuted their  order,  and  communicated  to  the  army 
the  vote  of  thanks,  he  observes,  "  They  were  indeed, 
at  first,  a  band  of  undisciplined  husbandmen,  but  it 
is,  under  God,  to  their  bravery  and  attention  to  their 
duty,  that  I  am  indebted  for  that  success  which  lias 
.  procured  me  the  only  reward  I  wish  to  receive,  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  toy  countrymen." 
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1776.  As  soon  as  the  necessary  arrangements 
were  made  in  Boston,  in  the  persuasion  that  the 
Hudson  would  be  the  scene  of  .tlie  next  campaign^ 
General  Washington  marched  the  main  body  of 
his  army  to  New  York,  where  he  arrived  himself 
the  14th  of  April. 

The  situation  of  New  York  was  highly  favourable 
for  an  invading  army,  supported  by  a  superior  naval 
force.  The  Sound,  the  North  and  East  rivers,  open- 
ed a  direct  access  to  any  point  on  Long  Island, 
York  Island,  or  on  the  continent  bordering  upon 
those  waters.  To  the  effectual  defence  of  the  city, 
the  passage  up  the  riVers  must  be  obstructed  by 
forts  and  other  impediments ;  and  an  army  was  nee* 
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cssary,  of  force  sufficient  to  man  the  posts  and  lines 
of  defence^  and  to  meet  the  invading  foe  in  the  field* 
Aware  of  these  facts,  General  Washington  doubt* 
cd  the  practicability-  of  a  successful  defence  of  New 
York,  But  the  importance  of  the  place,  and  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  already  experienced  in  dislodging 
an  army  from  a  fortified  town,  open  to  the  protec- 
tion and  supplies  of  a  fleet,  inclined  him  to  make  the 
attempt.     His  own  disposition  to  the  measure  was 
strengthened  by  the  wishes  of  Congress,  the  opinion 
of  his  general  officers,  and  by  the  expectation  of 
his  country.       The  resolution  being  formed,   he 
called  into  action,  all  the  resources  in  his  power^ 
to  efiect  it.     His  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to 
the  intercourse,  wliich  to  this  time  had  been  con* 
tinued,  between  the  town  and  the  British  ships 
in  the  harbour,  by  which  they  were  supplied  with 
every  necessary ;  and  Tryon,  the  British  Govem- 
our,  enjoyed  the  most  favourable  opportunity   to 
concert  his  plans  with  the  numerous  disaffected  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  its  vicinity ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  this  dangerous  commu- 
nication was  effectually  stopped.    The  General,  with 
unremitted  diligence,   pushed  on  his  worl^^of  de« 
fence.    Hulks  were  sunk  in  the  North  and  East  riv- 
ers ;  forts  were  erected  on  the  most  commanding 
situations  on  their  banks ;  and  works  were  flung 
up  to  defend  the  narrow  passage  between  Long  and 
York  Islands. 

^  The  passes  in  the  High  Lands,  bordering  on  the 
Hudson,  became  an  object  of  early  and  solicitous 
attention.    The  command  of  this  river  was  equally 
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important  to  the  American  and  the  British  General. 
By  its  possession,  the  Americans  easily  conveyed 
supplies  of  provision  and  ammunition  to  the  north- 
em  army,  and  secured  an  intercourse  between  the 
southern  and  northern  colonies,  an  intercourse  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  war.  In  the  hands  of 
the  British,  this  necessary  comipunication  was  inter- 
.  rupted,  and  an  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Canada  was  opened  to  them.  General  Washing- 
ton ordered  these  passes  to  be  fortified,  and  made 
their  security  an  object  of  primary  importance, 
through  every  period  of  his  command. 

In  these  defensive  preparations,  the  American 
army  incessantly  laboured  until  Lord  and  General 
Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  with  the  British  fleet 
and  army.  In  the  near  prospect  of  active  warfare, 
the  mind  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  was  agitated 
by  innumerable  embarrassments.  He  found  himself 
destitute  of  the  means  to  give  his  country  the  protec- 
tion it  expected  from  him  ;  the  Colonies  had  not  fill- 
ed up  their  respective  regiments ;  his  force  had  been 
weakened  by  large  detachments  sent  to  reinforce  the 
army  in  Canada  ;  he  was  greatly  deficient  in  arms, 
tents,  clothing,  and  all  military  stores ;  and  notwith- 
standing  his  urgent  entreaties  on  this  subject,  such 
was  the  destitute  state  of  America,  that  Congress 
with  all  their  exertions  were  unable  to  supply  him. 
Two  thousand  men  in  camp,  were  at  this  time  with- 
out arms  ;  and  no  confidence  could  be  placed  in 
many  of  the  muskets,  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  soldiery.     In  this  i\eak  and  deficient  condition, 
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General  Washington  was  to  oppose  a  powerful 
and  well  appointed  army,  and  to  guard  against  the 
intrigues  of  those  in  New  York  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, who  were  disaffected  to  the  American  cause : 
These  were  numerous,  influential  and  enterprising* 
A  plan  was  laid  by  Govemour  Tryon,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  to  aid  the  enemy  in 
landing,  and  to  seize  the  person^  of  General  Wash- 
ington, The  defection  reached  the  American  ar- 
my, and  even  some  of  the  General's  guard  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy ;  but  it  was  seasonably  discov- 
ered, and  a  number  of  those  concerned  in  it  were 
executed. 

The  permanent  troops  being  found  incompetent 
to  defend  the  country,  it  became  necessary  to  call  de- 
tachments of  the  militia  into  the  field ;  and  Congress^ 
placing  implicit  confidence  in  the  judgment  and 
patriotism  of  their  General,  invested  him  with  dis- 
cretionary powers,  to  call  on  the  governments  of  the 
neighbouring  Colonies,  for  such  numbers  as  circum- 
stances should  require  ;  and  they  empowered  him 
to  form  those  magazines  of  military  stores,  which 
he  might  deem  to  be  necessary.  In  pursuance  of 
the  measure  recommended  by  Congress,  a  requisi- 
tion was  made  for  thirteen  thousand  and  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  militia  fit>m  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

While  these  defensive  preparations  were  going 
forward  in  the  camp,  Congress  was  ripening  meas- 
ures to  declare  the  Colonies  independent  of  Great 
Britain.     The  free  exercise  of  their  constitutional 
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rights  was  the  extent  of  the  American  claim  at  the 
commencement  of  the  controversy,  and  d  reconcilia* 
tion  with  the  parent  state,  by  a  redress  of  grievaa« 
ces,  was  the  suxlent  desire  of  the  great  body  of  thcL 
American  people ;  but  the  operations  of  war  pro- ' 
duced  other  feelings  and  views  :  A  general  aliena- 
tion of  affection  from  the  British  government  took 
place,  and  it  was  thought,  that  the  mutual  confi- 
dence of  the  two  countries  could  never  be  restored. 
In  the  common  apprehension,  it  became  an  absurdi- 
ty, that  one  country  should  maintain  authority  over 
another,  distant  from  it  three  thousand  miles  :  The 
restrictions  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  Colonial  trade, 
in  the  course  of  investigation,  appeared  as  a  heavy 
burden,  and  the  commerce  of  the  world  was  viewed 
as  a  high  reward  of  independence  :-  Common  sense 
dictated,  that  the  ability  successfully  to  contend  for 
the  liberty  formerly  enjoyed  as  British  Colonies, 
strenuously  exerted,  would  secure  to  the  country 
the  more  honourable  and  permanent  blessings  of  an 
independent  and  sovereign  nation.     The  declaration 
of  independence  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  effects 
ual  means  to  secure  the  aid  of  foreign  powers  ;  be^ 
cause  the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  would  be  dis« 
posed  to  assist  the  eflforts  of  the  Colonies  to  establish 
an  independent  government,  although  they  would  not 
interfere  with  their  struggles  to  regain  the  liberties 
of  British  subjects.    By  reasonings  of  this  nature^ 
.  the  minds  of  the  American  people  were  ripened  to 
renounce  their  allegiance  to  Britain,  and  to  assume^ 
a  place  among  independent  nations  ;  and  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  most  of  the  Colonies,  were  instructed  to 
support  in  Congress  measures  for  this  important 
purpose. 

Early  in  June,  the  following  resolution  was  mov- 
ed in  Congress  by  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  becond- 
ed  by  John  Adams,  "  Resolved  that  these  United 
Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  in- 
dependent  States ;  and  that  all  political  connexion 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved."  This  resolution 
was  solemnly  debated  for  several  days,  and  finally 
passed  Congress,  in  the  affirmative,  by  the 
^^^    '    unanimous  suffrage  of  its  members. 

The  duties  of  the  field,  precluded  General 
Washington  from  a  primary  agency  in  this  impor- 
tant,  national  measure  ;  but  it  met  his  full  approba- 
tion. On  the  reception  of  the  instrument,  he  wrote 
as  follows  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

"  I  perceive  that  Congress  have  been  employed 
in  deliberating  on  measures  of  the  most  important 
nature.  It  is  certain  that  it  is  not  with  us  to  deter- 
mine in  many  instances,  what  consequences  will 
flow  from  our  counsels  ;  but  yet  it  behoves  us  to 
adopt  such,  as,  under  the  smiles  of  a  gracious  and 
all  kind  Providence,  will  be  most  likely  to  promote 
our  happiness.  I  trust  the  late  decisive  part  they 
have  taken,  is  calculated  for  that  end,  and  will  se- 
cure us  that  freedom,  and  those  privileges,  which 
have  been,  and  are,  refused  us,  contrary  to  the  voice 
of  nature,  and  the  British  Constitution.  Agreeable 
to  the  request  of  Congress,  I  caused  The  Declara^ 
tian  to  be  proclaimed  before  all  the  army,  under  my 
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immediate  command ;  and  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
form them,  that  the  measure  seemed  to  have  tlicir 
most  hearty  consent;  the  expressions  and  behaviour 
of  both  officers  and  men,  testifying  their  warmest 
approbation  of  it." 

General  Howjs  had  sailed  from  Halifax  in  June, 
and  early  in  July  landed  his  army,  without  serious 
opposition,  on  Staten  Island  ;  and  on  the  twelfth  of 
that  month,  he  was  joined  by  Lord  Howe,  with  the 
reinforcements  for  the  army.  Lord  Howe  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  naval  force  on  the 
American  station  ;  and  he  and  the  General  were  in- 
vested  with  the  powers  of  Commissioners  to  treat 
with  individuals,  and  with  corporate  bodies  in  the 
Colonies,  upon  terms  of  reconqiliation  with  Britain. 
Although  independence  was  already  declared,  yet 
^ey  were  anxious  to  commence  negotiation  ;  and 
though  unwilling  to  recognize  the  official  capacity 
of  Congress,  or  of  General  Washington,  yet  they 
desired  to  open  with  them  a  correspondence.  His 
Lordship  sent  a  letter  by  a  flag,  directed  to  *'  George 
Washington,  Esq.*'  This  the  General  refused  to 
receive,  as  "  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  publick 
character,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  Congress, 
s^nd  in  no  other  character  could  he.  have  any  inter- 
course with  his  Lordship.'*^  Congress,  by  a  formal 
resolution,  approved  the  dignified  conduct  of  their 
General,  and  directed,  "That  no  letter  or  message  be 
received  on  any  occasion  whatever  from  the  enemy, 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  or  others,  the  Com- 
manders  of  the  American  army,  but  such  as  shall  be 
directed  to  them  in  the  character  they  respectively 
sustain.^' 
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An  intercourse  between  the  Britbh  commander^ 
and  General  Washington,  was  greatly  desired 
for  political  reasons,  as  well  as  for  purposes  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war.  Not  yet  disposed  to  adopt  his 
military  address,  they  sent  Colonel  Patterson,  Ad- 
jutant General  of  the  British  army,  to  the  Ameri- 
can head  quarters,  with  a  letter  directed  to  "  George 
Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c."  When  the  Colonel 
was  introduced  to  the  General,  he  addressed  him  by 
the  tide  of  Excellency, and  said^  "that  General 
Howe  gready  regretted  the  difficulty  that  had  arisen 
respecting  the  address  of  the  letter  ;  that  the  man- 
ner  of  direction  had  been  common  vin^  Ambassa- 
dours  and  Plenipotentiaries,  in  cases  of  dispute  about 
rank  and  precedency  ;  that  General  Washing  to  ir 
had  himseli^  the  last  year,  directed  a  letter  in  the 
following  manner,  "The  Hon.  William  Howe  ;'* 
that  Lord  and  General  Howe  held  his  person  and 
character  in  the  highest  respect,  and  did  not  mean 
to  derogate  from  his  rank  ;  and,  that  the  et  ceteras 
implied  every  thing  which  ought  to  follow.'*  He 
then  laid  the  letter  which  had  been  before  sent,  on 
the  table. 

The  General,  declining  its  reception,  observed, 
"  that  a  letter,  directed  to  a  publick  character, 
should  liave  an  address  descriptive  of  that  character, 
or  it  might  be  considered  as  a  private  letter.  It 
was  true  that  the  et  ceteras  implied  every  things 
they  also  implied  any  thing.  The  letter  alluded  to, 
was  in  answer  to  one  received  from  General  Howe, 
under  the  like  address,  which  being  received  by  the 
officer  on  duty,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  return ; 
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and  thei^fore  answered  in  the  same  mode  of  address ; 
*  and  tliat  he  should  absolutely  decline  any  letter  re- 
lating to  his  publick  station,  directed  to  him  as  a 
private  person." 

Colonel  Patterson  then  said,  that  General  Howe 
would  not  urge  his  delicacy  farther,  and  repeated 
his  assertion,  that  no  failure  of  respect  was  intended. 
Some  general  conversation  then  passed,  respecting 
the  treatment  of  prisoners,  when  the  Colonel  pro- 
ceeded to  observe,  that  the  goodness  of  the  King 
had  induced  him  to  appoint  Lord  and  General  Howe 
his  commissioners,  to  accommodate  the  dispute 
that  had  unhappily  arisen  ;  that  their  powers  were 
very  extensive,  and  they  would  be  highly  gratified 
in  e£fecting  the  accommodation ;  and  he  wished  his 
visit  might  be  considered  as  the  introduction  to  ne^ 
gotiation. 

General  Washington  replied,  that  Congress 
had  not  invested  him  with  powers  to  negotiate ;  but 
he  would  observe,  that  from  what  had  transpired, 
it  appeared  that  Lord  and  General  Howe  were  only 
empowered  to  grant  pardons :  That  they  who  had 
committed  no  faults,  wanted  no  pardon;  and  that 
the  Americans  were  only  defending  what  they 
thought  their  indubitable  rights.  Colonel  Patter- 
son rejoined,  that  this  would  open  a  wide  field  of  ar- 
gument,  and  after  expressing  his  fears,  that  an  ad- 
herence to  forms  might  obstruct  business  of  the 
greatest  moment,  took  his  leave.  The  highest 
courtesy  was  observed  in  this  conference  :  The  ad- 
dress of  Colonel  Patterson  was  manly  and  polished  ; 
the  American  General  fully  supported  the  dignity  of 
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his  character  and  station  ;  and  the  scene  was  highly- 
interesting  to  spectators. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  expected  no  salutary 
consequences  to  result  from  the  agency  of  the  Brit- 
ish commissioners.  He  apprehended,  that  their  at- 
tempts at  negotiation  were  calculated  only  to  divide 
and  weaken  the  continent ;  and  he  feared,  that  their 
measures  would  operate  to  relax  the  exertions  of  the 
United  States  to  meet  the  conflicts  of  the  field.  In 
a  private  letter  to  a  confidential  friend,  as  early  as 
May,  he  lamented  the  effects  of  this  nature,  which 
had  actually  been  produced.  "  Many  members  of 
Congress,'*  he  wrote,  "in  short  the  representatives  of 
whole  provinces,  are  still  feeding  themselves  on  the 
dainty  food  of  reconciliation;  and  although  they 
will  not  allow  that  the  expectation  of  it  has  any  in- 
fluence on  their  judgments,  so  far  as  respects  pre- 
parations for  defence,  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  it  has 
an  operation  upon  every  part  of  their  conduct,  and  is 
a  clog  upon  all  their  proceedings.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  to  be  otherwise ;  for  no  man  who 
entertains  a  hope  of  seeing  this  dispute  speedily  and 
equitably  adjusted  by  commissioners,  will  go  to  the 
same  expense,  and  incur  the  same  hazards,  to  pre- 
pare for  the  worst  event,  that  he  will  who  believes 
that  he  must  conquer  or  submit  unconditionally, 
and  take  the  consequences,  such  as  confiscation  and 
hanging." 

General  Howe  commanded  a  force  of 
twenty  four  thousand  men,  ^vell  disciplin- 
ed, and  abundantly  supplied  with  every  thing  ne- 
cessary to  take  the  field ;  he  daily  expected  to  be 
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reinforced  by  a  second  detachment  of  German 
troops ;  and  he  was  supported  by  a  fleet  judiciously 
fitted  to  its  destined  service.  To  oppose  this  form* 
idable  enemy,  General  Washington  had  under 
his  direction  seventeen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty  five  men ;  of  these  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  eight  were  in  the  hospital.  His  ef- 
fective force  was  disposed  in  New  York,  on  Long 
and  Govemour's  Islands,  and  at  Paulus  Hook ;  and 
he  informed  Congress,  that  in  case  of  an  attack,  he 
could  promise  himself  only  the  addition  of  one  small 
battalion.  Some  of  the  posts  occupied  by  the  army 
were  fifteen  miles  distant  firom  others,  and  navigable 
waters  intervened.  **  These  things,"  observed  the 
General,  "  are  melancholy,  but  they  are  neverthe* 
less  true.  I  hope  for  better.  Under  every  disad- 
vantage, my  utmost  exertions  shall  be  employed^ 
to  bring  about  the  great  end  we  have  in  view  ;  and 
so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  professions  and  appar« 
cnt  disposition  of  my  troops,  I  shall  have  their  sup- 
port.  The  superiority  of  the  enemy,  and  the  ex- 
pected  attack  do  not  seem  to  have  depressed  their 
spirits.  These  considerations  lead  me  to  think,  that 
though  the  appeal  may  not  terminate  so  happily  as  I 
could  wish,  yet  the  enemy  will  not  succeed  in  their 
views  without  considerable  loss.  Any  advantage 
they  may  gain,  will,  I  trust,  cost  them  dear." 

Before  serious  hostilities  commenced,  the  Amer- 
ican  army  was  reinforced  by  several  regiments  of 
permanent  troops,  and  by  detachments  of  militia, 
which  made  the  whole  number  amount  to  twenty 
seven  thousand ;  but  the  men  were  not  accustome4 
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to  the  life  of  the  camp  ;  t)iey  were  much  exposed 
from  the  want  of  tents,  and  one  quarter  of  the  whole 
army  were  taken  from  duty  by  sickness.  ^ 

While  waiting  the  tardy  movements  of  the  en« 
cmy,  General  Washington,  apprised  of  the  im* 
pressions  that  would  be  made  by  the  event  of  the 
first  encounter,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
tiring  his  inexperienced  troops  under  subordination^ 
and  to  excite  \n  them  military  ardour,  without  which 
he  could  have  no  hope  of  successful  warfare*  In 
general  orders,  he  called  upon  officers  to  be  cool  in 
action,  and  upon  the  soldiery  to  be  obedient  to  or- 
ders, and  to  be  firmi  and  courageous.  He  directed, 
that  any  soldier,  who  deserted  his  ranks  in  time  of 
battle,  should  be  immediately  shot  down.  He  de- 
sired commanders  of  corps  to  report  to  him  every 
instance  of  distinguished  bravery  in  the  soldiery^ 
with  promise  of  honourary  reward.  He  endeavour* 
cd,  by  the  love  of  liberty,  of  country  and  of  posterity^ 
to  animate  his  army  to  do  their  duty.  "  The  time,"  - 
he  observed,  ^*  is  now  at  hand,  which  must  proba* 
bly  determine  whether  Americans  are  to  be  free 
men  or  slaves ;  whether  they  are  to  have  any  proper- 
ty  they  can  call  their  own ;  whether  their  houses 
and  farms  are  to  be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  and 
themselves  consigned  to  a  state  of  wretchedness^ 
from  which  no  human  efforts  will  deliver  them« 
The  fate  of  unborn  millions  will  now  depend,  under 
God,  on  the  courage  and  conduct  of  this  army.  Our 
cruel  and  unrelenting  enemy  leaves  us  only  the 
choice  of  a  brave  resistance,  or  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission.   We  have  to  resolve  to  conquer^  or  tq  die. 
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Our  oiim,  our  country's  honour  call  upon  iis  for  si 
vigorous  and  manly  exertion ;  and  if  we  now  shame- 
fully fail,  we  shall  becoine  infamous  to  the  whole 
world.  Let  us  then  rely  oh  the  goodness  of  our 
cause,  and  on  the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in 
whose  hand  victory  is,  to  animate  and  encourage  us 
to  great  and  noble  actions.  The  eyes  of  all  'our 
countrymen  are  now  iipdri  us,  drid  we  shall  hare 
their  blessing  and  praises,  if  happily  we  are  the  iri- 
strumehts  of  saving  diem  froni  the  tyranny  meditat- 
ed against  thkttt.  Let  us  therefore  animate  and  en- 
tourage each  other,  and  show  the  whole  world,  that 
a  freeman,  contending  for  liberty  on  his  own  ground, 
is  superiourto  any  slavish  mercenary  on  earth.** 

In  the  communication  to  his  army  of 

•  the  success  of  the  Americans  at    Fort 

Moultrie  near  Charleston,   he  thus  laboured  to  ex- 

cite  them  to  emulate  the  braveiy  of  their  country- 

fueti  in  South  Carolina. 

"  This  glorious  example  of  our  troops,  under 
thfe  like  circumstances  with  ourselves,  the  General 
Itoples,  will  animate  every  officer  and  soldier  to  imi- 
tate, and  even  to  out  do  them,  when  the  enemy  shall 
make  the  same  attempt  on  us.  With  such  a  bright 
example  before  us,  of  what  can  be  done  by  brave 
men,  fighting  in  defence  of  their  country,  wc  shall. 
be  loaded  with  a  double  share  of  shame  and  in&my, 
if  we  do  not  acquit  ourselves  with  courage,  and 
niariifest  a  determined  resolution  to  conquer  or  die. 
With  the  hope  and  confidence  that  this  army  will 
have  an  equal  share  of  honour  and  success,  the  Gen- 
eial  most  earnestly  exhorts  eveiy  officer  and  soldier 
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to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to  his  arms  and  health  ; 
to  have  the  former  in  the  best  order  for  action,  and 
by  cleanliness  and  care  to  preserve  the  latter  ;  to  be 
exact  in  their  discipline,  obedient  to  their  superi- 
ours,  and  vigilant  on  duty.  With  such  piiepara- 
tions,  and  a  suitable  spirit,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but,  by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  we  shall  repel  our 
cruel  invaders,  preserve  our  country,  and  gain  the 
greatest  honour." 

In  the  immediate  view  of  the  arduous  conflict, 
the  General  once  more  endeavoured  to  inspire  his 
army  with  the  heroism  necessary  successfully  to 
sustain  it. 

"  The  enemy's  whole  reinforcement  is  now  ar* 
rived,"  said  he,  "  so  that  an  attack  must,  and  soon 
will  be  made.  The  General  therefore  again  repeats 
his  earnest  request,  that  every  officer  and  soldier  will 
have  his  arms  and  ammunition  in  good  order ;  keep 
within  his  quarters  and  encampment,  as  much  as 
possible ;  be  ready  for  action  at  a  moment's  call ; 
and  when  called  to  it,  remember,  that  liberty,  pro* 
perty ,  life  and  honour  are  all  at  stake ;  that  upon  dbeir 
courage  and  conduct,  rest  the  hopes  of  their  bleed- 
ing and  insulted  country ;  that  their  wives,  children 
and  parents  expect  safety  from  them  alone  ;  and 
that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  heaven 
will  crown  with  success  so  just  a  cause. 

"  The  enemy  will  endeavour  to  intimidate  by 
show  and  appearance  ;  but  remember,  they  have 
been  repulsed  on  various  occasions,  by  a  few  brave 
Americans.  Their  cause  is  bad ;  their  men  are  con- 
ecious  of  it ;  and  if  opposed  with  firmness  and  cool* 
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ness  on  their  first  onset,  with  our  advantage  of 
works,  and  knowledge  of  the  ground,  the  victory- 
most  assuredly  is  ours.  Every  good  soldier  will 
be  silent  and  attentive,  wait  for  orders,  and  reserve 
his  fire  until  he  is  sure  of  doing  execution  ;  of  this 
the  officers  are  to  be  particularly  careful." 

The  possession  of  Long  Island  is  essential  to 
the  defence  of  New  York.  It  had  been  determined 
in  a  Council  of  war,  to  fortify  a  camp  at  Brooklyn, 
fronting  New  York ;  and  stretching  across  that  end 
^  Long  Island,  from  East  river  to  Gowan's  cove. 
The  rear  of  this  encampment  was  defended  by  bat- 
teries on  Red  Hook  and  Governour's  Island,  and 
by  works  on  East  River,  which  secured  the  commu- 
nication with  the  city.  In  front  of  the  encampment, 
ran  a  range  of  hills  from  east  to  west  across  the 
island.  These  were  covered  with  wood,  and  were 
steep,  but  could  any  where  be  ascended  by  infantry. 
Over  this  range  were  three  passes,  leading  by  three 
roads,  to  Brooklyn  ferry. 

A  strong  detachment  of  the  American  army  was 
posted  on  Long  Island,  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral  Green,  who  made  himself  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  passes  on  the  hills  ;  but  unfortunately  be- 
coming sick,  General  Sullivan  succeeded  him  in 
this  command  only  a  few  days  before  active  opera- 
tions commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  remained  on  York  Island.  A  flying  camp, 
composed  of  militia,  was  formed  at  Amboy,  to  pre- 
vent the  depredations  of  the  enemy  in  New  Jersey ; 
;ind  a  force  was  stationed  near  New  Rochelle,  and  at 
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£ast  and  West  Chester  on  the  Sound,  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  should  they  attempt  to  land 
above  Ring's  bridge,  and  inclose  the  Americana  on 
York  Island.  The  head  quarters  of  General  Wash^ 
INGTON  were  in  the  city,  but  he  was  daily  over  at 
Brooklyn  to  inspect  the  state  of  that  camp,  and  to 
make  die  best  arrangements  circumstances  would 
admit. 

An  immediate  attack  being  expected  on  Long 
Island,  General  Sullivan  was  reinforcedi  and  directed 
carefully  to  watch  the  passes. 

On  the  26th  the  main  body  of  the  British  troops, 
with  a  large  detachment  of  Germans,  landed  under 
cover  of  the  shtps»  on  the  soutn  western  extremt^ 
of  Long  Island.  A  regiment  of  militia  stationed 
on  the  coast,  retreated  before  them  to  the  heights. 
A  large  reinforcement  was  sent  to  the  camp  at 
Brooklyn,  and  the  command  of  the  post  given  to 
Gener^  Putnam,  who  was  particularly  charged  to 
guard  the  woods,  and  to  hold  himself  constandy  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  assault  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  same  day,  the  British,  in  three  divisions, 
took  post  upon  the  south  skirt  of  the  ivood ;  Gen- 
eral Grant  upon  their  left,  near  the  coast ;  the  Ger- 
man General  de  Heister  in  the  centre  at  Flatbush ;  • 
and  General  Clinton  upon  their  right  at  Flatland. 
The  range  of  hills  only  now  separated  the  two  armies, 
and  the  different  posts  of  the  British  were  distant 
from  the  American  camp,  from  four  to  six  miles. 
Upon  their  left,  a  road  to  Brooklyn  lay  along  the 
coast  by  Gowan's  cove,  before  General  Grant^s  ^• 
vision.     From  Flatbush  a  direct  road  ran  to  the  A« 
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mcncm  C9mp)  in  which  the  Germans  might  pro- 
ecod*  General  Clinton  might  either  unite  with  the 
Germans,  or  take  a  more  eastern  route,  and  fall  into 
the  Jamaica  road  by  the  way  of  Bedford.  These 
three  roads  unite  near  Brooklyn.  On  the  pass  at 
Fiatbush,  the  Americans  had  flung  up-  a  small  re- 
doubt,  mounted  it  with  artillery,  and  manned  it  with 
a  body  of  troops.  Major  General  Sullivan  con^ 
tinned  to  command  on  the  heights.   - 

In  the  evening,  General  Clinton,  with- 
"^  '  out  beat  of  drum,  marched  with  the  in- 
iantiy  of  his  division,  a  party  of  light  horse,  and 
fourteen  field  pieces,  to  gain  the  defile  on  the  Jamai- 
9a  ros^d.  A  few  hours  before  day,  he  surprised  an 
Ainerican  party  stationed  here  to  give  the  alarm  of 
an  approaching  enemy,  and  undiscovered,  seized 
the  pass.  At  day  light  he  passed  the  heights,  and 
descended  into  the  plain  on  the  side  of  Brooklyn. 
£arly  in  the  morning.  General  de  Heister,  at  Flat- 
bush,  and  General  Grant  upon  the  west  coast,  open- 
ed  a  cannonade  upon  the  American  troops,  and  be- 
gan to  ascend  the  biU ;  but  they  moved  very  slowly, 
:|8  tjbteir  object  was  to  draw  the  attention. of  the  A- 
merican  commander  from  his  left,  and  give  Gene- 
ra)  Ctinton  opportunity  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  Amer- 
ican  troops  stationed  on  the  heights.  General  Put- 
DMpti,  in  the  apprehension,  that  the  serious  attack 
would  be  made  by  de  Heister  and  Grant,  sent  dc- 
tacbm^ots  to  reinforce  General  Sullivan  and  Lord 
Sterling  at  the  defiles,  tl\rough  which  those  divisions 
of  the  enemy  were  approaching.  When  General 
Clinton  bad  passed  the  left  flank  of  the  Americanst 
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about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  27th,  de 
Heister  and  Grant  vigorously  ascended  the  hill ;  the 
troops  which  opposed  them,  bravely  maintained  their 
ground,  until  they  learned  their  perilous  situation 
from  the  British  columns,  which  were  gaining  their 
rear. 

As  soon  as  the  American  left  discovered  the 
progress  of  General  Clinton,  they  attempted  to  re- 
turn to  the  camp  at  Brooklyn ;  but  their  flight  was 
stopped  by  the  front  of  the  British  column.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Germans  pushed  forward  from  Flat- 
bush^  and  the  troops  in  th6  American  centre,  undei* 
the  immediate  command  of  General  Sullivan,  hav« 
ing  also  discovered,  that  their  flank  was  turned,  and 
that  the  enemy  was  gaining,  their  rear,  in  haste  re*^ 
treated  towards  Brooklyn.  Clinton's  columns  con« 
tinning  to  advance,  intercepted  them,  they  were  at- 
tacked in  front  and  rear,  and  alternately  driven  by 
the  British  on  the  Germans,  and  by  the  Germans 
on  the  British.  Desperate  as  their  situation  waS| 
some  regiments  broke  through  the  enemy's  lines» 
and  regained  the  fortified  camp  ;  but  most  of  the 
detachments  upon  the  American  left  and  centre  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  detachment,  on  the  American  right,  undec 
Lord  Sterling,  behaved  well,  and  maintained  a  se- 
vere conflict  with  General  Grant  for  six  hours,  un- 
til the  van  of  General  Clinton's  division,  having 
crossed  the  whole  island,  gained  their  rear.  Lord 
Sterling  perceived  his  danger,  and  found,  that  his 
troops  could  be  saved  only  by  an  immediate  retreat 
over  a  creek  near  the  cove.    He  gave  orders  to  this 
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purpose ;  suid,  to  fodlitate  their  exeoution,  he   in 
person  attacked  Lord  Comwallis,  who,  by  this  time 
having  gained  the  coast,  had  posted  a  small  corps 
in  iffi  house,  just  above  the  place  where  the  Ameri- 
can troops  must  pass  the  creek.      The  attack  was 
hraytiy  ipade  with  four  hundred  men,  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  their  eommaiider,  were  upcMi  the  point 
ofdtslodging  Comwaltis;  but  his  Lordship  being 
reinforced  from  his  own  column,  and  General  Grant 
attaeking  Lord  Steriing  in  the  rear,  this  brave  band 
was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  tho^e  who  sur- 
vived were  impelled  to  surrender  themselves  prison- 
crs  of  war;  but  this  spirited  assault  gave >opportu- 
nity  for  a  large  proportion  of  die  detachment  to 
escape. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  on  this  occasion, 
ibr  the mmiber  engaged,  wasgreat ;  General  Wa«h- 
XNGTOK  stated  it  at  a  thousand  men ;  but  bis  re- 
turns  probably  included  only  the  regular  regiments. 
Greneral  Howe,  in  an  official  letter,  made  the  prison- 
ers to  amount  to  one  thousand  and  ninety  seven. 
Among  these  were  Major  General  Sullivan,  and 
Brigadier  Generals  Steriing  and  Woodhul.  The 
amount  of  the  killed  was  nev^  with  precision  as- 
certained. Numbers  were  supposed  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  creek,  and  some  to  have  perished  in 
the  mud  on  the  m^rsh.  The  British  loss  acknowl- 
edged by  General  Howe,  was  twenty  one  officers, 
and  three  hundred  and  forty  six  privates  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken. 

General  Washington  passed  over  to  Brook- 
lyn  in  the  heat  of  the  action  ;  but  unable  to  rescue 
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bis  men  from  their  perilous  situation,  was  constraiiN 
cd  to  be  the  inactive  spectator  of  the  slaughter  of 
his  best  troops. 

At  the  close  of  the  day,  the  British  approached 
in  front  of  the  American  works,  and  it  has  been  said, 
that  the  troops,  in  their  ardour,  exhibited  a  strong 
inclination  to  storm  the  lines ;  but  General  Howe, 
remembering  Bunker  Hill,  prudently  restrained  them 
from  the  assault. 

Determining  to  carry  the  American  works  by 
regular  approaches,  the  British  commander  broke 
ground,  on  the  night  of  the  28tb,  within  six  hun- 
dred yards  of  a  redoubt. 

General  Washington  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  that  awaited  him.  The  success  of  the  enc- 
iny  by  regular  approaches  was  certain.  His  troops 
were  without  tents,  and  had  filready  suffered  ex* 
tremely  by  heavy  rains.  The  movements  of  the 
British  fleet  indicated  an  intention  to  force  a  passage 
into  the  East  river,  and  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the 
troops  to  the  city.  Should  they  accomplish  this, 
th^  situation  of  the  army  on  Long  Island  would  be 
desperate^  An  immediate  retreat  to  the  city  was 
therefore  thought  expedient  The  measure  was 
happily  accomplished,  on  the  night  of  the  29tby 
with  all  the  stores,  and  military  apparatus,  ex« 
cept  a  few  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  which  the  soft- 
ness of  the  ground  rendered  it  impossible  to  more. 
This  important  retreat  was  made  with  so  much 
silence  and  address,  that  the  enemy  did  not  perceive 
it,  although  so  near,  that  the  noise  of  their  intrench- 
ing tools  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  Americans* 
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A  heavy  fog  hung  over  Long  Island  until  late  in 
the  morning  of  the  30tb,  which  hid  the  movements 
of  the  American  army  from  General  Howe.  When 
it  cleared,  the  rear  guard  was  seen  crossing  £as^ 
xiver,  out  of  reach  of  the  British  fire,.  The  General 
in  person  inspected  the  details  of  this  critical  retreat } 
and  for  the  forty  eight  hours,  which  preceded  its 
completion,  in  his  own  language,  he  was  ^^  hardly 
off  his  horse,  and  never  closed  his  eyes."  He  did 
|iot  leave  the  inland,  before  the  covering  party 
inarchjed  from  the  lines. 

The  attempt  to  defend  Long  Island  has  by  ma- 
fiy  been  considered,  as  an  errour  in  the  military  op*? 
erations  of  the  American  General.  But  before  his 
judgment,  in  this  instance,  is  condemned,  the  rea* 
sons  which  led  to  it  ought  to  be  weighed.  Its  pos- 
jisession  was  highly  importapt  to  either  army ;  its  sit- 
nation  rendered  its  defence,  in  a  good  degree,  proba- 
ble ;  the  range  of  hills  w^s  favourable  to  the  obstruc. 
tioa  of  an  invading  enemy  ;  and  a  fortified  camp  in 
the  rear  opening  a  communication  with  the  city, 
and  supported  by  batteries  on  Govemour's  Isfand 
and  the  East  river,  rendered  a  retreat  practicable, 
when  circumstances  should  make  it  necessary. 
There  was  then  a  fair  prospect  of  defending  the  isl. 
and  ;  at  least  of  detaining  the  enemy  so  long  in  the 
effort  to  gain  possession  of  it«  as  to  waste  the  cam- 
paign in  the  contention.  The  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  this  measure,  are  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  defect  in  the  original  plan,  but  te  the  neglect 
of  the  commanding  officer  on  the  island  in  guard- 
ing the  pass  on  the  road  from  Jamaica  to  Bedford*. 
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Unfortunately  this  officer  was  changed  at  Ae  timc^ 
when  hostilities  were  about  to  commence ;  and  the 
General,  who  directed  the  disposition  of  the  troopd 
on  the  day  of  the  action,  was  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the;  passes  in  the  mountains.  General  Wash* 
iNGTON,  by  written  instructions,  directed  this  offi* 
cer  "Particularly  to  guard  the  defiles  in  the  wood», 
and  to  render  the  approach  of  the  enemy  through 
them  as  difficult  as  possible.'^  This  order  was  not 
fiiHy  executed.      It  appears,  that  General  Sullivatn 

,  was  not  apprised  of  the  march  of  the  British  de- 
tachment from  Flatbush  to  Flatland,  on  the  evening 
of  the  26th,  and  a  guard  on  the  Jamaica  road  did  not 
seasonably  discover  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to 
give  information.  General  Howe,  in  hisofficjallct- 
ter,  mentioned,  that  an  American  patroKng  party- 
was  taken  on  this  road ;  and  General  Wa shin gton 
in  a  letter  to  a  fiiend  wrote,  **  This  misfortune  hap- 
pened in  a  great  measure,  by  two  detachments  of  our 
people,  who  were  posted  in  two  roads  leadmg  through 

/  a  wood  to  intercept  the  enemy  in  their  march,  sti£fer- 
ing  a  surprise,  and  making  a  precipitate  retreat.** 

It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  the  plans  of 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  were  laid  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  much  larger  force,  than  in  event  he  real- 
ized. The  regiments  were  not  completed ;  and  he 
was  absolutely  destitute  of  cavalry.  There  was 
not  a  single  company  of  horse  on  Long  Island  to 
watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy,and  give  information 
of  their  movements.  This  furnishes  some  apology 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  commanding  officer,  res- 
pecting the  manoeuvre  of  the  enemy. 
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The  defeat  of  the  27th  made  a  most  unfavoura* 
ble  impression  upon  the  army.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  troops  lost  their  confidence  in  their  officers, 
and,  in  themselves.  Before  this  unfortunate  event, 
they  met  the  enemy  in  the  spirit  of  freemen,  fight- 
ing  for  their  highest  interests,  and  under  the  persua- 
sion, that  their  thcMt>ugh  use  of  arms,  rendered  them 
equal  to  the  disciplined  battalions  which  they  were 
to  oppose.  But,  on  this  occasion,  by  evolutions^ 
wlttch  they  did  not  comprehend,  they  fiuind  them* 
selves  encompassed  with  difficulties,  firom  which 
their  utmost  exertions  could  not  extricate,  and  in. 
yolved  in  dangers,  from  which  their  bravery  could 
xiot  deliver  them  ;  and  entertainiog  an  high  opior 
ion  of  the  adroitness  of  the  enemy,  in  every  move^ 
ment,  they  apprehended  a  iatal  snare. 

The^e  melancholy  facts  were  thus  narrated  by 
General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  Congress* 
^'  Our  situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check 
4Kir  detachment  siistaioeidi  on  the  27th  ultimo,  has 
4i4pirited  too  great  a  pn^i^oition  of  our  troops,  and 
fiUed  their  minds  with  apprdbension  and  despair. 
The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost 
eSotts  to  a  brave  and  manly  opposition,  in  order  to 
repair  our  leases,  «re  dismayed,  intractable  and  iair 
{lataenl:  to  return.  Cineat  numbers  of  them  have 
gone  of. ...in  some  instances*  almost  by  whole  regi. 
ment8,4>y  half  ones,  and  by  companies  at  a  time. 
This  cironmstance,  of  itself,  independent  of  others, 
when  fronted  by  a  well  appointed  enemy,  superiour 
4n  number  to  our  whole  collected  force,  would  be 
si^ciently  disagreeables   fiat  when  their  example 
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has  infected  another  part  of  the  army  ;  when  their 
want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost  every  kind 
of  restraint  and  government,  have  produced  a  like 
conduct,  but  too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an  en- 
tire disregard  of  that  order  and  subordination  neces- 
sary to  the  well  doing  of  an  army,  and  which  had 
been  inculcated  before,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  our 
military  establishment  would  admit  of,  our  condi- 
tion is  still  more  alarming ;  and  with  the  deepest 
concern  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  generality  of  the  troops." 

The  British  General  being  in  possesion  of 
Long  Island,  prepared  to  attack  New  York.  The 
body  of  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  near  Govemour's  Isl- 
and ;  but  particular  ships  passed  up  the  East  river, 
without  sustaining  injury  from  the  American  bat- 
teries ;  others,  sailing  round  Long  Island  into  the 
'Sound,  passed  up  to  the  higher  part  of  York  Island. 
By  these  movements,  the  situation  of  the  American 
army  became  critical.  It  was  uncertain  whether  the 
attack  would  be  made  upon  the  lines,  or,  whether 
General  Howe  would  land  his  troops  above  King's 
bridge,  and  inclose  the  Americans.  To  guard  a- 
gainst  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  ordered  the  stores,  that  were  not 
of  present  necessity,  to  be  removed  abov^  King's 
bridge,  and  assembled  a  Council  to  deter- 
'  mine  upon  the  expediency  of  retreating 
fixjm  the  city.  The  majority  of  his  general  officers 
voted  against  the  immediate  evacuation  of  New. 
York.  The  plan  recommended  was  to  station  the 
army  in  the  best  manner,  to  defend  the  points  menr 
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aced  with  attack,  that  the  enemy  might  waste  the 
residue  of  the  season  in  the  struggle  to  possess  the 
island.  The  belief  that  Congress  desired  that  New 
York  should  be  maintained  to  extremity,  probably 
had  influence  on  this  Council.  In  communicating 
the  adopted  plan  to  that  body,  General  Washing- 
ton clearly  indicated  an  opinion,  that  an  immedi- 
ate evacuation  of  New  York  was  expedient:  Speak* 
ing  of  the  enemy,  he  observed, 

^*  It  is  now  extremely  obvious,  from  aU  intelli- 
gence, from  their  movements,  and  every  other  cir- 
cumstance, that  having  landed  their  whole  army  oa 
Long  Island,  (except  about  four  thousand  on  Staten 
Island)  they  mean  to  inclose  us  on  the  Island  of 
New  York,  by  taking  post  in  our  rear,  while  the 
shipping  effectually  secure  the  front ;  and  thus» 
either  by  cutting  off  our  communication  with  the 
country,  oblige  us  to  fight  them  on  their  own  terms, 
or  surrender  at  discretion,  or,  by  a  brilliant  stroke, 
endeavour  to  cut  this  army  in  pieces,  and  secure  the 
collection  of  arms  and  stores,  which  they  well  know 
we  shall  not  be  able  soon  to'  replace. 

"  Having,  therefore,  their  system  unfolded  to  us^ 
it  became  an  important  consideration,  how  it  would 
be  most  succes^uUy  opposed.  On  every  side  there 
is  a  choice  of  difficulties  ;  and  every  measure,  on 
our  part  (however  painful  the  reflection  be  from  ex- 
perience) to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that 
all  our  troops.will  not  do  their  duty.  In  deliberating 
on  this  great  question,  it  was  impossible  to  forget, 
that  history,  our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our 
ablest  friends  in  Europe/ the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and 
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isven  the  declarations  of  Congress,  demonstrate,  that 
on  our  side,  the  war  should  be  defensive....(it  has 
ever  been  called  a  war  of  posts)....that  we  should 
on  all  occasions  avoid  a  general  action,  nor  put  any 
tiling  to  the  risk,  unless  compelled  by  a  necessity 
into  which  we  ought  never  to  be  drawn. 

"  It  was  concluded  to  arrange  the  army  und«r 
tliree  divisions ;  five  thousand  to  remain  for  the 
defence  of  the  city ;  nine  thousand  to  King's  bridge 
and  its  dependences,  as  well  to  possess  and  secure 
those  posts,  as  to  be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  who 
are  moving  eastward  on  Long  Island,  if  they  should 
attempt  to  land  on  this  side  ;  the  remainder  to  occu- 
py the  intermediate  space,  and  support  either ;  that 
the  sick  should  be  immediately  removed  to  Orange- 
town,  and  barracks  prepared  at  King's  bridge  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  cover  the  troops. 

*'  There  were  some  general  officers,  in  whose 
judgment  and  opinion,  much  confidence  is  to  be 
reposed,  that  were  fqra  total  and  immediate  remov- 
al from  the  city,  urging  the  great  danger  of  one  part, 
of  the  army  being  cut  off  before  the  other  can  sup«> 
port  it,  the  extremities  being  at  least  sixteen  miles 
apart ;  that  our  army,  when  collected,  is  inferiour 
to  the  enemy ;  that  they  can  move  with  dieir  whole 
force  to  any  point  of  attack,  and  consequendy  must 
succeed  by  weight  of  niuubers,  if  they  have  only  a 
part  to  oppose  them ;  that,  by  removing  from  henoe, 
we  deprive  the  enemy  of  the  advantageof  their  ships, 
wlaeh  will  make  at  least  one  half  of  the  force  to  at- 
tack the  towii ;  that  we  should  keep  the  enemy  at 
bay )  put  nothing  to  the  hftzcufd^  but  at  all  events 
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keep  the  army  together^  which  may  be  recruited 
another  year  ;  that  the  unspent  stores  will  also  be 
preserved ;  and^  in  this  case,  the  heavy  artillery  can 
also  be  secured." 

In  the  full  expectation  that  a  retreat  from  York 
Island  would  soon  become  necessary,  the  General 
assiduously  continued  the  removal  of  the  stores  and 
heavy  baggage  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  General  officers  became  alarmed 
*^^^  •  at  the  danger  of  the  army,  and,  in  a  second 
Council,  determined  to  remove  it  from  New  York. 
On  the  fourteenth,  several  ships  passed  up  the 
£ast  river,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  moved 
to  Montezore's  Island  with  the  apparent  intentioa 
to  land,  either  upon  the  continent  above  King's 
bridge,  and  wholly  to  inclose  the  Americans,  or 
upon  the  plsuns  of  Haerlem  on  York  Island,  to  break 
the  line  of  communication  between  the  different  di-> 
visions  of  their  army,  and  attack  them  in  situations, 
in  which  they  would  be  unable  to  .support  each  otfa. 
en  The  next  morning  General  Clinton  landed  un- 
der cover  of  five  men  of  war,  with  four  thousand 
men,  three  miles  above  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  American  lines  at  this  place  were 
•  •  capable  of  defence,  but  the  men  posted  in 
them,  on  the  firing  of  the  ships,  without  waiting  for 
the  attack  oftheenemy,abandoned  them.  As  soon  as 
the  cannonading  began,  two  brigades  were  dets^hed 
fix>m  the  main  body  to  support  the  troops  in  the  breast 
works,  the  fugitives  communicated  to  them  their 
panick,  and  General  Washington,  in  riding  to  the 
scene  of  action,  met  his  troops  retreating  in  the  ut- 
o 
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most  confijsiony  disregarding  the  efforts  of  their 
Generals  to  stop  them.  While  the  Commander  in 
Chief  was,  with  some  effect,  exerting  himself  to  ral- 
ly them,  a  very  small  body  of  the  enemy  appeared 
in  sight,  on  which  the  men  again  broke,  and  a  most 
dastacdly  route  ensued.  At  thi?  unfortunate  mo- 
ment, and  only  at  thb  moment  through  his  whole 
life,  General  Wa^hikg TON  appears  to  have  lost  his 
fbrtLtude*  AU  the  shameful  and  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  the  defection  of  his  army,  rushed  upon 
his  loind,  and  bore  down  his  spirits;.  In  a  paroxisni 
of  despair^  h^  turned  bis  horse  towards  the  enemy, 
seemingly  with  the  intention  to  avoid  th^  disgrace 
of  the  day  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  :  His  aids  seiz- 
ed the  horse's  bridle,  ^nd,  with  friendly  violence^ 
sescued  him  from  the  destruction,  that  awaited  him. 

In  consequence  pf  the  failure  of  the  troops  upopi 
the  lines,  the  evacuation  of  New  York  was  necessa- 
rily made  in  haste.  It  was  happily  accomplished 
with  the  loss  of  very  few  men ;  but  most  of  the 
heavy  artillery,  many  of  the  tents,  and  a  great  pprt 
pf  the  stores,  which  had  not  been  previously  remov* 
ed,  were  unavoidably  left  behind. 

The  American  army  having  been  driven  from 
Kew  York,,  the  British  General  stationed  a  detach- 
ment to  guard  the  city  ;  and  posted  his  main  army 
m  front  of  the  American  lines  on  the  north  end 
of  York  Island*  Their  right  extended  to  the  £ast^ 
and  their  left  to  the  North  river.;  and  both  their 
Banks  were  covered  by  ships  of  war.  The  Island 
at  Bloomingdale,  the  place  of  tlie  British  encamp- 
ment, is  two  miles  wide« 
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The  strongest  post  of  the  Americans  was  at 
King^s  bridge,  which  secured  their  cotilThunicdtioll 
with  the  country.  M'Gowiin's  pass,  and  Mom's 
heights  were  also  rendered  defensible ;  and  within  a 
mile  and  an  half  of  the  enemy,  a  detachment  was 
posted  in  a  fortified  cam}),  on  the  heights  of  Hacrlent. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  was  pleased  with  this 
disposition  of  his  army  ;  lie  thought  it  must  lead 
to  those  frequent  skirmishes,  whigh  would  insenw 
sibly  wear  oif  the  depression  occasioned  by  the 
iate  defeat,  and  restore  to  his  men  confidence  iti 
themselves.  He  indulged  the  hope  jthat  by  these 
services,  the  discipline  would  be  introduced  into  the 
army,  absolutely  necessary  to  successful  war,  when 
every  ihdividual  does  his  appraprtBite  duty,  confiding 
ibr  his  security  in  the  skiU  of  his  General,  and  in 
lihe  united  efforts  of  his  fcHow  soldiers. 

The  very  day  after  the  retreat  from  the 
Sept.  16.    ^j^y^  ^  ^^y,  ^j.^j^^  enemy  appeared  in  flic 

plain  between  the  two  hostile  camps.  The  Gene- 
ral rode  to  the  outpost  to  embrace  the  opportunity 
to  attack  diem.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Knowltcm,  of 
Connecticut,  a  brave  officer,  who  had  bceri  skirmish- 
ing with  the  party,  stated  their  number  at  three  hun^ 
dred.  The  General  detached  Colonel  Knowlton 
and  Major  Leitch,  of  Virginia,  to  gain  their  rear, 
while  he  occupied  their  attention  by  movements  m- 
dicating  a  design  to  attack  them  in  front.  Colonel 
Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch,  after  leading  their  corps 
into  action  in  a  most  soldier  like  manner,  were  both 
soon  brought  off  the  field  mortally  wounded  ;  yet 
the  men  under  their  Captains,  bravely  continued  \bc 
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attack^  and  drove  an  enemy,  supericmr  in  number^, 
from  their  position.  The  Americans  had  fifty  nien 
killed  and  wounded,  and  die  British  twice  that  num- 
ber. 

This  skirmish,  trifling  in  itself,  was  impibvcd  te 
valuable  purposes.  The  Commander  in  Chief  in 
general  orders,  applauded  the  bravery  of  officers  and 
men  ;  contrasted  it  with  the  cowardly  behaviour 
of  the  troops  the  day  before ;  called  upon  the  whole 
army  to  emulate  this  honourable  example ;  and  from 
the  issue  of  this  conflict,  pointed  out  what  brave  men 
might  eflfect,  when  fighting  in  the  best  of  causes. 
The  parole  next  day  was  Leitch.  |n  filling  the  va» 
cancy  occasioned  by  tht  death  of  the  Colonel,  the 
General  mentioned,  that  the  officer  succeeded  '^  the 
gallant  and  brave  Colonel  Knowlton,  who  would 
have  been  an  honour  to  any  country,  and  who  had 
fallen  gloriously  fighting  at  his  post.'*  The  success 
of  this  rencounter  had  a  general  effect  upon  the  spir^ 
its  of  the  army. 

In  addition  to  the  arduous  duties  of  this  camr 
paign,  which  were  sufficient  to  employ  the  time,  and 
test  the  talents  of  the  greatest  military  character ;  the 
state  of  the  army  furnished  a  weighty  subject  of  at- 
tention to  Gen.  Washington.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
gloomy  prospects  of  the  succeeding  winter.  The 
clothing  of  the  men  was  suited  only  to  the  warm  sea* 
son,  and  their  time  of  inlistment  expired  with  the 
year.  The  consequent  distresses  in  all  their  mag- 
niti^de,  rose  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  following  letter, 
he  endeavoured  to  impress  Congress  with  a  lively 
aepse  of  the  ^;tuatipn  of  the  army  {  and  to  qall  forth 
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their  highest  endeavours  to  arrest  the  approacbiof 
evils. 

«*  From  the  hours  allotted  to  sleep,  I  will  borrow 
a  few  moments  to  convey  my  thoughts,  on  sundry 
important  matters;  to  Congress.  I  shall  offer  them 
with  the  sincerity  which  ought  to  characterize  a 
man  of  candour ;  and  with  the  freedom  which  may 
be  used  in  giving  useful  information,  without  incur- 
ring the  imputation  of  presumption. 

"  We  are  now,  as  it  were,  upon  the  eve  of  anoth- 
er  dissolution  of  our  army.  The  remembrance  of 
the  difficulties  which  happened  upon  that  occasion 
last  year  ;  the  consequences  which  might  have  fol- 
lowed the  change,  if  proper  advantage  had  been 
taken  by  the  enemy ;  added  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
present  temper  and  situation  of  the  troops,  reflect  but 
a  very  gloomy  prospect  upon  the  appearance  of 
things  now,  and  satisfy  mc,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  unless  some  speedy  and  efiectual 
measures  are  adopted  by  Congress,  ^ur  cause  will 
be  lost.  ' 

^*  It  is  in  vain  to  expect  that  any,  ornfiore  than  a 
trifling  part,  of  this  army  will  engage  again  in  the 
service,  on  the  encouragement  offered  by  Congress. 
When  men  find  that  their  townsmen  and  compan* 
ions  are  receiving  twenty,  thirty,  and  more  dollars, 
for  a  few  months'  service  (which  is  truly  the  case) 
this  cannot  be  expected  without  using  compulsion ; 
and  to  force  them  into  the  service  would  answer  no 
valuable  purpose.  When  men  are  irritated,  and 
their  passions  inflamed,  they  fly  hastily  and  cheerful- 
ly to  arms  ;  but  after  die  first  emotions  are  over,  to 
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expect  among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  «ii 
army,  that  they  are  influenced  by  any  other  princi- 
ples than  those  of  interest,  is  to  look  for  what  never 
did,  and  I  fear  never  will  happen ;  the  Congress  witt 
deceive  themselves,  therefore,  if  they  expect  it. 

"  A  soldier,  reasoned  with  upon  the  goodness  of 
the  cause  he  is  engag^  in,  and  the  inestimable 
rights  he  is  contending  for,  hears  you  with  patience, 
and  acknowledges  the  truth  of  your  observations  i 
but  adds,  that  it  is  pf  no  more  consequence  to  him 
than  to  others.  The  officer  makes  you  the  same  re- 
ply, with  this  further  remark,  that  liis  pay  itiil  not 
s9upix>rt  him,  and  he  cannot  ruin  himself  and  fiimiijr 
to  serve  his  country,  when  every  member  jn  tht 
cbmmunity  is  equally  benefitted  and  interested  hf 
his  labours.  The  few,  therefore,  who  act  upon 
principles  of  disinterestedness,  are,  coifiparativeljr 
ftpeaking,  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean..  It  be* 
comes  evidently  clear  then,  that,  as  this  contest  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a  day ;  as  the  war  must 
be  carried  on  systematically,  and  to  do  it  you  must 
have  good  of&cers  ;  there  rs,  in  my  judgment,  no 
other  possible  means  to  obtain  them,  but  by  estab- 
lishing your  army  upon  a  permanent  footing,  and 
giving  your  officers  good  pay ;  this  wiM  indnce  genr 
^men,  and  men  c^  character  to  engage,  and  until 
the  bulk  of  your  officers  are  composed  of  such  per- 
sons as  are  actuated  by  principles  of  honour  and 
a  spirit  of  enterprize,  you  have  little  to  expect  from 
them.  They  ought  to  have  such  allowances,  as  will 
enable  them  to  live  like,  and  support  the  characters  of 
gentlemen ;  and  not  to  be  driven  by  a  scanty  pittance 
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to  the  low  and  dirty  arts,  which  many  of  them  prac- 
tice, to  filch  the  publick  of  more  than  the  difference 
of  pay  would  amount  to,  upon  an  ample  allowance. 
BesideSi  something  is  due  to  the  man,  who  puts 
his  life  in  your  .hands,  hazards  his  health,  and  for. 
sakes  the  sweets  of  domestick  enjoyments.  Why  a 
captain  in  the  continental  service  should  receive  no 
more  than  five  shillings  currency  per  day,  for  per- 
forming the  same  duties  that  an  officer  of  the  same 
rank  in  the  British  service  receives  ten  shillings  ster- 
ling for,  I  never  could  conceive ;  especially  when 
the  latter  is  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  he 
requires  upon  the  best  terms,  and  the  former  can 
scarcely  procure  them  at  any  rate.  There  is  noth- 
jng  that  gives  a  mian  consequence,  and  renders  him 
fit  for  command,  like  a  support  that  renders  him  in- 
dependent of  every  body  but  the  state  he  serves. 

**  With  respect  to  the  men^  nothiiig  but  a  good 
bounty  can  obtain  them  upon  a  permanent  establish' 
ment,  and  for  no  shorter  time  than  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  ought  they  to  be  engaged  ;  as  facts  in- 
contestibly  prove,  that  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  in- 
listments  increase  with  time.  When  the  army  was 
first  raised  at  Cambridge,  I  am  persuaded  the  men 
might  have  been  got  without  a  bounty  for  the  war ; 
after  that,  they  began  to  see  that  the  contest  was  not 
likely  to  end  so  speedily  as  was  imagined,  and  to 
feel  their  consequence  by  remarking,  that  to  get 
their  niilitia  in,  in  the  cowse  of  last  year,  many 
towns  were  induced  to  give  th^m  a  bounty.  Fore- 
seeing  the  evils  resulting  from  this,,  and  the  de- 
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structive  consequences  which  would  unavoidably  foU 
low  short  inlistmentSt  I  took  the  liberty  in  a  long 
letter,  to  recommend  the  inlistments  for  and  during 
the  war,  assigning  such  reasons  for  it,  as  experience 
has  since  convinced  me  were  well  founded.  At 
that  time,  twenty  dollars  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
have  engaged  the  men  for  this  term  :  But  it  will  not 
do  to  look  back,  and  if  the  present  opportunity  be 
slipped,  I  am  persuaded  that  twelve  months  more 
will  increase  our  difficulties  four  fold.  I  shall  there- 
fore take  the  liberty  of  giving  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
a  good  bounty  be  immediately  offered,  aided  by  the 
proffer  of  at  least  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  land,  and  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  a  blanket  to 
eachnon  commissioned  officer  and  soldier,  as  I  have 
good  author!^  for  saying,  that  however  high  the 
men's  pay  may  appear,  it  is  barely  sufficient,  in  the 
present  scarcity  and  deamess  of  all  kinds  of  goods^ 
to  keep  them  in  clothes,  much  less  to  afford  support 
to  their  families.  If  this  encouragement  then  be 
given  to  the  men,  and  such  pay  allowed  to  the  offi;* 
cers,  as  will  induce  gentlemen  of  liberal  character 
and  liberal  sentiments  to  engage,  and  proper  care  and 
caution  be  used  in  the  nomination  (having  more  re^ 
gard  to  the  character  of  persons,  than  the  number  of 
men  they  can  inlist)  we  should  in  a  little  time  have 
an  army  able  to  cope  with  any  that  can  be  opposed  to 
it,  as  there  are  excellent  materials  to  form  one  out  of; 
but  while  the  only  merit  an  officer  possesses  is  his 
ability  to  raise  men ;  while  those  men  consider  and 
treat  him  as  an  equal,  and  in  the  character  of  an  of- 
ficer,  regard  him  no  more  than  a  broomstick,  being 
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iM%td  tdgethet  qs  one  common  herd ;  no  ordef  nor 
discipline  can  prevail^  nor  will  the  officer  ever  meet 
with  that  respect  which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
due  subordination. 

^^  To  place  any  dependence  upon  militia,  is  as- 
suredly  resting  upon  a  broken  staff.  Men  just  drag^ 
ged  from  the  tender  scenes  of  domestick  life ;  un- 
accustomed to  the  din  of  arms ;  totally  unacquainted 
with  every  kind  of  militar}'  skill ;  which,  being  foK 
lowed  by  a  want  of  confidence  in  themselves,  wherl 
opposed  to  Iroops  regularly  trained,  disciplined  and 
appointed,  sup*riour  in  knowledge,  and  superiour 
in  arms,  makes  them  timid  and  ready  to  fly  from 
their  own  shaddS^  s.  Besides,  the  sudden  change  iti 
Aeir  manner  of  living,  particularly  in  their  lodging, 
brings  on  sickness  in  many,  impatience  in  all ;  and 
such  ati  unconquerable  desire  ojf  returning  to  their 
respective  homes,  that  it  not  only  produces  shameful 
and  scandalous  desertions  among  themselves,  but 
infuses  the  like  spirit  in  others.  Again,  men  ac- 
customed to  unbounded  freedom,  and  no  controul^ 
cannot  brook  the  restraint  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  the  good  order  and  government  of  an 
drmy ;  without  which,  licentiousness  and  every  kind 
of  disorder  triumphantly  reign.  To  bring  men  to  a 
proper  degree  of  subordination,  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day,  a  month,  or  a  year ;  and  unhappily  for  us,  and 
die  caus«  we  are  engaged  in,  the  little  discipline  I 
have  been  labouring  to  establish  in  the  army  under 
my  immediate  command,  is  in  a  manner  done  away 
by  having  such  a  mixture  of  troops,  as  have  been 
wiled  together  within  these  few  months. 
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*^  Relaxed  and  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regulations 
of  war  are  for  the  government  of  an  army,  the  militia, 
(those  properly  so  called^forof  thesewe  have  two  sorts, 
the  six  months  men,  and  those  sent  in  as  a  tempora- 
rary  aid)  do  not  think  themselves  subject  to  them, 
and  therefore  take  liberties  which  the  soldier  is  pun- 
ished for.  This  creates  jealousy,  jealousy  begets 
dissatisfaction,  and  these  by  degrees  ripen  into  mu- 
tiny ;  keeping  the  whole  army  in  a  confused  and  dis- 
ordered state;  rendering  the  time  of  those,  viho 
vish  to  see  regularity  and  good  order  prevail,  more 
unhappy  than  words  can  describe;  besides  this, 
such  repeated  changes  take  place,  that  all  arrange- 
ment  is  set  at  nought ;  and  the  constant  fluctuation 
of  things  deranges  every  plan,  as  fast  as  it  is  adopted. 

"  These,  sir„  Congress  may  be  assured  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  inconveniences  which  might  be 
enumerated  and  attributed  to  militia :  But  there  is 
one  which  merits  particular  attention,  and  that  is  the 
expense.  Certain  I  am,  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  keep  fifty,  or  an  hundred  thousand  men  in  con- 
stant pay,  than  to  depend  upon  half  the  number,  and 
supply  the  other  half  occasionally  by  militia.  The 
time  the  latter  is  in  pay,  before  and  after  they  are  in 
camp,  assembling  and  marching,  the  waste  of  ammu- 
nition ;  the  consumption  of  stores  which,  in  spite 
of  every  resolution  and  requisition  of  Congress,  they 
must  be  furnished  with,  or  sent  home ;  added  to 
other  incidental  expenses  consequent  upon  their 
coming^  and  conduct  in  camp,  surpass  all  idea ; 
and  destroy  every  kind  of  regularity  and  economy, 
which  you  could  establish  among  fixed  and  settled 
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troops ;  and  will,  in  my  opinion  prove  (if  the  same 
be  adhered  to)  the  ruin  of  our  cause* 

*^  The  jealousies  of  a  standing  army,  and  the 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  one,  are  remote  ;  and 
in  my  judgment,  situated  and  circumstanced  as  we 
are;  not  at  all  to  be  dreaded ;  but  the  conseqiaence 
of  wanting  one,  according  to  my  ideas,  formed  up- 
on the  present  view  of  things,  is  certain  and  inevita- 
ble ruin ;  for  if  I  were  called  upon  to  declare  upon 
oath,  whether  the  militia  have  been  more  serviceable 
or  hurtful  on  the  whole,  I  should  subscribe  to  the 
latter.  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  to  arraiga 
the  conduct  of  Congress  ;  in  so  doing,  I  should 
equally  condemn  my  own  measures,  if  not  my  judg- 
ment ;  but  experience  which  is  the  best  criterion 
to  work  by,  so  fully,  clearly  and  decisively,  repro- 
bates the  practice  of  trusting  to  militia,  that  no  man 
who  regards  order,  regularity,  and  economy,  or  who 
has  any  regard  for  his  own  honour,  character,  or 
pe^ce  of  mind,  will  risk  them  upon  militia.'^ 

"  Before  I  knew  of  the  late  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress,  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  inclose  in 
your  letter  of  the  24th,  and  before  I  was  favoured 
with  the  visit  of  your  committee,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  giving  you  my  sentiments  on  several  points  \\  hich 
seemed  to  be  of  importance. 

^^  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  committee  will 
make  such  report  of  the  state  and  condition  of  the 
army  as  will  induce  Congress  to  belie vetliat  nothing 
but  the  most  vigourous  exertions  can  put  matters 
upon  such  a  footing,  as  to  give  this  continent  a  fair 
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prospect  of  success.  Give  ine  le^ve  to  aay,  sir,  I 
eay  it  v^rith  due  deference  and  respect,  (and  mjr 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  added  to  the  importance  of 
the  cause,  and  the  stake  I  hold  in  it,  must  justify  the 
freedom)  that  your  affairs  are  in  a  more  unprppitious 
way  than  you  seem  to  apprehend. 

^<  Your  army,  as  mentioned  in  my  last,  is  upon 
the  eve  of  its  political  dissolution.  True  it  is,  you 
have  voted  a  larger  one  in  lieu  of  it ;  but  the  season 
is  late,  and  there  is  a  material  diflference  between 
voting  battalions  and  raising  men.  In  the  latter  there 
are  more  difficulties  than  Congress  seem  aware  of» 
which  makes  it  my  duty  (as  I  have  been  informed 
of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  this  army)  to  inform 
diem,  that,  unless  the  pay  of  the  officers,  (especi^y 
that  of  the  field  officers)berdsed,the  chief  part  of  those 
that  are  worth  retaining  will  leave  the  service  at  the 
expiration  of  the  present  term;  as  the  soldiers  will  also, 
if  some  greater  encouragement  be  not  offered  tbem^ 
than  twenty  dollars,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

*^  Nothing  less,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  suit  of 
clothes  annually  given  to  each  non  commissioned  of- 
ficer and  soldier,  in  addition  to  the  pay  and  bounty, 
,  will  avail ;  and  I  question  \'vhetht:r  that  will  do,  as 
the  enemy  from  the  information  of  one  John  Marsh, 
who,  with  six  others,  was  taken  by  our  guards,  are 
giving  ten  pounds  bounty  for  recruits,  and  have  got 
a  battallion  under  Major  Rodgers,  nearly  completed 
upon  Long  Island. 

"  Nor  will  less  pay,  according  to  my  judgment, 
than  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  mentioning  in  the  en- 
closed estimate,  retain  such  officers  as  we  could  ivish 
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'  to  hare  continufid ;  ^  difference  per  month  in  each 
battalion  would  amount  to  t>etl^  than  one  hundred 
pounds ;  to  this  may  be  added  the  pay  of  the  staff  oU 
&cen  ;  for  it  b  presumable  they  will  also  require  an 
augmentation,  but  being  few  in  ijumber,  the  sum 
will  not  be  greatly  increased  by  them,  and  conse* 
^uently  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance  to  make  the  several 
offices  desirable.  When  the  pay  and  establishment 
of  an  officer  onoe  become  objects  of  interested  atten- 
tion, the  sloth,  negligence,  and  even  disobedience  of 
orders,  which  at  this  time  but  too  generally  prevail, 
will  be  purged  off.  But  while  the  service  is  vieM  ed 
with  indifference  ;  while  the  officer  conceives  thai 
he  is  rather  conferring  than  receiving  an  obligation  $ 
tibere  will  be  a  total  relaxation  of  all  order  and  disci* 
pline,  and  every  thing  will  move  heavily  on,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  service,  and  inexpressibly 
trouble  and  vexation  to  the  General. 

*^  The  critical  situation  of  our  a&irs  at  this  time 
wiU  justify  my  saying,  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in 
making  fruitless  experiments.  An  unavailing  trial 
of  a  month,  to  get  an  army,  upon  the  terms  propos- 
ed, may  render  it  impracticable  to  do  it  at  all,  and 
prove  fatal  to  our  cause,  as  I  am  not  sure  whether 
any  rubs  in  the  way  of  our  inlistments  or  unfavour. 
able  turn  in  our  affairs,  may  not  prove  the  means  of 
the  enemy's  recruiting  men  faster  than  we  do.  To 
:this  may  be  added  the  inextricable  difficulty  of  form- 
ing one  corps  out  of  another,  and  arranging  matters 
with  any  degree  of  order,  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
who  are  watdiing  for  advaatages. 
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"  At  Cambridge  last  year,  where  the  officers 
(and  more  than  a  sufficiency  of  them)  were  all  upon 
the  spot,  we  found  it  a  work  of  such  extreme  diffi- 
culty  to  know  their  sentiments  (each  having  some 
terms  to  propose)  that  I  despaired,  once,  of  getting 
the  arrangement  completed,  and  do  suppose  that 
at  least  a  hundred  alterations  took  place  before  mat- 
ters were  finally  adjusted ;  what  must  it  be  then  un- 
der  the  present  regulation,  where  the  officer  is  to  ne- 
gotiate this  matter  with  the  state  he  comes  from, 
distant,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  miles ;  some 
of  whom,  without  any  licence  from  me,  set  out  to 
make  personal  application,  the  moment  the  resolu* 
tion  got  to  their  hands  ?  What  kind  of  officers  these 
are,  1  leave  Congress  to  judge. 

^^  If  an  officer  of  reputation  (for  none  other  should 
be  applied  to)  be  asked  to  stay,  what  answer  can  he 
give  ?  But  in  the  first  place,  that  he  does  not  know 
whether  it  be  at  his  option  to  do  so ;  no  provision  be- 
ing made  in  the  resolution  of  Congress,  even  recom- 
mendatory,of  this  measure,  consequently,  that  it  rests 
with  the  state  he  comes  from,  (surrounded,  perhaps, 
with  a  variety  of  applications,  and  influenced  perhaps 
with  local  attachments)  to  determine  whether  be  can 
be  provided  for,  or  not.  In  the  next  place,  if  he  be  an 
officer  of  merit,  and  knows  that  the  state  he  comes 
from  is  to  furnish  more  battalions  than  it  at  present 
has  in  the  service,  he  will  scarcely,  after  two  years 
faithful  services,  think  of  continuing  in  the  rank  he 
now  bears,  when  new  creations  are  to  be  made  and 
men  appointed  to  offices  (no  ways  superiour  in  merit, 
and  ignorant  of  service  perhaps)  over  his  head. 
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"  A  Committee  sent  to  the  army  from  each  state 
may,  upon  the  spot,  fix  things  with  a  degree  of  pro* 
priety  and  certainty,  and  is  the  only  method  I  can  see, 
of  bringing  measures  to  a  decision  with  respect  to  the 
officers  of  the  army ;  but  what  can  be  done  in  the 
mean  time  towards  the  arrangement  in  the  country, 
I  know  not.  In  the  one  case,  you  run  the  hazard  of 
losing  your  officers ;  in  the  other  of  encountering  de- 
lay ;  unless  some  method  could  be  devised  of  for- 
warding  both  at  the  same  instant. 

"  Upon  the  present  plan,  I  plainly  foresee  an  in- 
tervention of  time  between  the  old  and  new  army, 
which  must  be  filled  with  militia,  if  to  be  had,  with 
whom  no  man,  who  has  any  regard  for  his  own  repu- 
tation, can  undertake  to  be  answerable  for  conse- 
quences. I  shall  also  be  mistaken  in  my  conjec- 
tures, if  we  do  not  lose  the  most  valuable  officers  iii 
this,army,' under  the  present  mode  of  appointing 
them ;  consequently,  if  we  have  an  army  at  all,  it 
will  be  composed  of  materials  not  only  intirely  raw, 
but  if  uncommon  pains  be  not  taken,  intirely  unfit  r 
and  I  see  such  a  distrust  and  jealousy  of  military 
power,  that  the  Commander  in  Chief,  has  not  an  op- 
portunity, even  by  recommendation,  to  give  the  least 
assurances  of  reward  for  the  most  essential  services. 

"  In  a  word,  such  a  cloud  of  perplexing  cir- 
cumstances appears  before  me,  without  one  flattering 
hope,  that  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  unless  the 
most  vigorous  and  decisive  exertions  be  immediate- 
ly adopted  to  remedy  these  evils,  that  the  certain  and 
absolute  loss  of  our  liberties  will  be  the  inevitable 
•onsequence;  as  one  unhappy  stroke  will  throw  a. 


powerful  wfcight  tfito  the  state  against  us,  and  enable 
General  Hone  to  recruit  hia  army  as  fest  as  wc 
aliall  ours ;  numbers  being  disposed,  and  many  actu- 
ally  doing  so  already.  Some  of  the  most  i>robable 
remedies,  and  such  as  experience  has  brought  to  my 
more  intimate  knowledge,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
point  out;  the  rest  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress. 

**  I  ask  pardon  for  taking  up  so  much  of  theif 
time  with  my  opinions,  but  I  should  betray  Aat 
trust,  which  they  and  my  country  have  reposed  in 
me,  were  I  to  be  silient  upon  matters  so  extremely 

interesting.'^ 

General  Howe  too  well  understood  the  duty  of  a 
commander  to  attempt  to  storm  the  strong  camp  of 
his  opponent.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  transporting 
his  anny  above  King's  bridge  and  forming  an  eft- 
campment  from  the  North  river  along  the  rear  of 
General  Washington's  lines.  This  manoiuvre^ 
be  expected,  would  either  occasion  the  American/ 
Commander  hastily  to  abandon  his  encampment,  or, 
oblige  him  to  fiazard  a  general  engagement  under 
circumstances  which  would  render  a  defeat  abso- 
lute ruin.  To  facilitate  this  design,  Jicf  fortified 
M'Gowan's  hill  for  the  defence  of  the  city.  Three 
fi-igates  passed  up  the  North  river  without  injury 
from  the  fire  of  forts  Washington  and  Lee,  and 
withoi|t  impediment  from  the  chevauxdefrise,  that 
had  been  sunk  in  the.  river.     The  troops 

0CT*  12 

were  conveyed  in  flat  bottomed  boats 
dirough  Hell  gate  into  the  Sound,  and  landed  at 
Frog's  neck,  near  West  Chester. 
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General  Washington  fully  comprehended  th^ 
plan  of  the  British  Commander,  and  immediately 
adopted  measures  to  defeat  it.  The  bridges  were 
removed  from  the  only  road,  in  which  the  British 
columns  could  march  from  Frog's  neck  to  the  Amer* 
ican  encampment,  the  ground  being  rough  and  iii 
many  places  intersected  by  stone  walls.  The  road 
itself  was  broken  up,  giins  were  mounted  upon 
heights  the  most  favourable  to  annoy  approaching^ 
troops,  and  detachments  were  sent  oUt  to  act  in  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  to  check  their  progress..  As  Gen- 
cr..l  Howe  prosecuted  his  sqheme,  it  became  evident 
to  the  American  General  OflGicers,  that  a  change  of 
position  was  necessary  to  save  their  army  from  dcs- 
iruction.  General  Lee  about  this  time  joined  this 
army,  and  urged  the  iihmediate  eicecutibn  of  the 
measure.  The  advice  of  his  officers  according  with 
iiis  own  judgment,  the  Commander  in  Chief  moved 
the  army  from  York  Island,  and  stretched  it  aloiig 
the  North  river  towards  the  White  JPlains,  until  its 
left  was  extended  above  the  enemy's  right.  It  was, 
however,  determined  to  maintain  forts  Washington 
and  Lee.  The  resolution  of  Congress  of  the  1 1th  of 
October,  requesting  General  Washington  in  ev- 
ery  possible  way  to  obstruct  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  had  great  influence  on  this  decision.  The  re- 
moval of  the  stores  was  a  heavy  task  to  the  men  Erom 
the  want  of  teams* 

General  Howe  moved  his  whole  army 
Oct.  18;  ^^  jj^^  RocheUe.  Several  sharp  skir* 
tnishes  ensued,  in  which  the  American  troops  behar- 
M  well.    Both  armies  manauvred  for  several  daytf 
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to  obtain  possession  of  the  high  grounds  of  the 
White  Plains.  General  Washington  narrowly 
%vatched  the  movements  of  his  enemy,  and  to  secure 
a  communication  with  the  country,  and  to  cover  the 
removal  of  his  heavy  baggage,  he  disposed  his  army 
upon  the  different  heights  from  Voluntine^s  Hill, 
near  King's  bridge,  to  the  White  plains,  forming  a 
chain  of  fortified  posts,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles  in 
extent.  He  now  fronted  the  British  line  of  march^ . 
the  river  Brunx  running  between  the  two  armies. 
During  these  operations  severe  skirmishes  took 
place  between  advanced  corps,  and  a  bold  attempt 
was  made  to  cut  off  a  British  regiment,  which  par- 
tially succeeded.  The  enterprise  of  the  American 
commander  rendered  General  Hovi^e  extremely  cau- 
tious ;  his  movements  were  made  in  close  order^ 
and  in  his  encampments  every  corps  was  strongly 
secured. 

The  sick  and  the  stores  having  been  re- 

OcT   25 

•  •  moved  to  places  of  safety.  General  W a s  h- 
INGTON  drew  in  his  out  posts,  and  took  possession 
of  the  hills  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  Brunx,  in  front  of 
the  British  army.  A  detachment  was  posted  on  a 
hill  a  mile  from  the  main  body,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  to  cover  the  right  wing ;  and  entrenchments 
were  flung  up,  as  time  permitted,  to  render  the  lines 
more  defensible. 

The  manoeuvres  of  General  Howeindi- 

Oct    28 

cated  the  intention  to  attack  the  American 
camp ;  he  reconnoitred  the  position,  and  with  litde  ef- 
feet  opened  an  heavy  cannonade  upon  it.  He  detach- 
ed a  large  corps  over  the  Brunx  to  drive  the  Amer- 
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icans  from  the  hill  oh  their  right,  and  thereby  open 
the  u^ay.  for  an  assault  upon  the  right  and  centre  of 
the  m^in  body.  The  charge  was  sustained  with 
spirit;  but  finely  the  Americans  were  overpower, 
ed  by  numbers^  and  driven  from  their  position.  The 
loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  gallant  conflict,  in  kiU 
led,  wounded  and  taken,  was  between  three  and  four 
hundred ;  that  of  the  British  was  not  less.  The  day 
was  so  far  spent  in  the  struggle,  that  General  Howe  * 
deferred  the  attack  upon  the  lines  until  next  morning, 
and  the  whole  British  army  lay  through  the  nigb.t 
upon  their  arms,  in  face  of  the  American  encamp- 
ment* General  Washington  spent  the  time  in 
making  preparation  for  the  expected  assault;  he 
di^ew  his  right  wing  back  into  stronger  ground,  and 
Strengthened  his  left  in  its  former  position.  The 
next  morning  the  cautious  Howe  again  reconnoitred 
the  American  camp,  and  determined  to  suspend  the 
attack  until  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  from  the 
city.  This  additional  force  reached  him  on  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  30th,  and  preparations  were  made 
for  the  attack  next  morning;  but  a  violent  rain 
prevented  the  execution  of  the  design. 

The  movements  of  the  enemy  manifest- 
°^*  •  ing  the  design  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the 
Americans,  and  gain  possession  of  the  high  ground 
in  their  rear,  General  Washington,  having  secur- 
ed his  heavy  baggage  and  stores,  at  night  withdrew 
his  army  from  its  present  position,  and  formed  it 
upon  the  heights  of  Newcastle,  about  five  miles 
from  the  White  Plains,  and  secured  the  bridge  over 
Croton  river. 
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General  Howe  deemed  the  new  encampment  toq 
strong  to  be  forced,  and  marched  off  his  army  tq 
pther  operations. 

The  immediate  object  of  General  Howe  in 

^^'  ^*  leaving  the  White  plai  ns,  was  to  invest  Fort^ 
Washington  and  Lee.    The  possession  of  these  for- 
tresses would  secure  the  free  navigation  of  the  North 
river,  and  facilitate  the  invasion  qf  New  Jersey.    The 
American  Commander  conformed  his  movements  to 
those  of  his  enemy.   He  ordered  all  the  (roops  raised 
on  the  westside  of  the  Hudson  to  cross  that  river  under 
the  command  of  General  Green,  intending  himself  tq 
cross,  as  soon  as  the  plans  of  General  Howe  should 
be  more  fully  disclosed.      General  Lee  remained 
with  the  troops  raised  east  of  the  Hudson,  who  was 
ordered  to  join  Green's  division,whenever  the  enetoy 
should  enter  New  Jersey.     General  Washingtoh 
informing  Congress  of  his  new  arrangements,  ob- 
served, "  I  cannot  indulge  the  idea  that  General 
Howe,  supposing  him  to  be  going  to  New  York, 
means  to  close  the  campaign,  and  to  sit  down  with- 
out attempting  something  more.     I  think  it  highly 
probable,  and  almost  certain,  that  he  will  make  a  des* 
pent  with  a  part  of  his  troops  into  the  Jerseys,  and 
as  soon  as  I  ani  satisfied  that  the  present  manceuvre 
}s  real,  and  not  a  feint,  I  shall  use  all  the  means  in 
my  power  to  forward  a  part  of  our  force  to  counter- 
act his  designs. 

**  I  expect  the  enemy  will  bend  their  force  a, 

gainst  Fort  Washington,  and  invest  it  immediatelyt 

From  some  advice,  it  is  an  object  that  will  attra9|, 

their  earliest  attention." 
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He  wrote  to  Goycrnour  Livingston,  informing 
him  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  advising 
him  to  hold  the  militia  in  theirfiiU  strength,  in  constant 
readiness  to  defend  their  countrj'.  He  also  urged 
him  to  remove  or  destroy  the  stock  and  provisions 
on  the  sea  coast,  lest  these  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.  He  directed  General  Green  to  keep, 
his  eye  on  Mount  Washington,  to  send  off  from  his 
division  all  stores  not  of  immediate  necessity,  and 
to  establish  his  magazines  at  Princeton,  or  some 
,  distant  place  of  safety. 

While  the  British  forces  were  marching  to 
King's  Bridge,  three  ships  of  war  sailed  up  the 
Hudson,  without  injury  firom  the  American  batte- 
ries, or  from  the  obstructions  that  had  been  sunk  in 
the  channel  of  the  riven  This  feet  convinced  the 
General,  that  it  was  inexpedient  longer  to  attempt 
the  defence  of  Mount  Washington.  He  according, 
ly  again  wrote  to  General  Green,  "  If  wc 
cannot  prevent  vessels  from  passing  up, 
jand  the  enemy  are  possessed  of  the  surrounding 
country,  what  valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  at- 
tempt to'hold  a  post,  from  which  the  expected  bene- 
fit cannot  be  derived  ?  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to 
think  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  hazard  the  men  and 
stores  at  Mount  Washington ;  but  as  you  are  on  the 
spot,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  such  orders  respecting 
the  evacuation  of  the  place,  as  you  may  think  most 
advisable,  and  so  far  revoke  the  orders  given  Colo- 
nel Magaw  to  defend  it  to  the  last.'*  In  the  pre- 
sumption, that  the  works  were  too  strong  to  be  car- 
ried by  storm^  and  that    regular  approaches  by 
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artillery  would  give  opportunity  to  draw  off  the  gar- 
rison,  when  their  circumstances  should  become  des- 
perate. General  Green  did  not  carry  these  discre* 
tionary  orders  into  effect.  He  was  induced  to  this 
delay,  that  he  might,  as  long  as  possible,  retain  the 
passage  of  the  river,  and  prevent  the  depression, 
which  the  evacuation  of  an  important  post  might 
produce  on  the  army  and  on  the  country. 

General  Howe  being:  in  readiness  for 
^^'  •  the  assault,  sumnwned  the  garrison  to  sur- 
render. Colonel  Magaw,  the  commanding  officer, 
in  spirited  language,  replied,  that  he  should  defend 
his  works  to  extremity.  He  immediately  communi- 
cated the  summons  to  General  Green,  and  through 
him  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  then  at  Hacken- 
sack.  The  General  rode  to  Fort  Lee,  at  which  place 
he  took  boat,  late  at  night,  for  Mount  Washington  ; 
but,  on  the  river,  met  Generals  Putnam  and  Green 
returning  from  a  visit  to  the  garrison,  who  informed 
him  that  the  men  were  in  high  spirits,  and  would 
make  a  brave  defence,  and  he  returned  with  them 
to  Fort  Lee. 

On  the  succeeding  morning  the  enemy  made 
the  assault  in  four  separate  divisions.  The  Hessians, 
commanded  by  General  Knyphausen,  moved  down 
from  King's  bridge  to  attack  the  north  side  of  the 
fort,  they  were  gallantly  opposed,  and  repeatedly  re- 
pulsed  by  Colonel  Rawlings's  regiment  of  riflemen 
posted  on  a  hill,  back  of  the  works.  Lord  Percy,  ac- 
companied by  General  Howe,  assaulted  the  works 
on  the  south  :  General  Mathews  crossed  the  East 
river,  and  landed  within  the  second  line  of  defence. 
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while  a  considerable  part  of  the  garrison  were  in  the 
^r^/,  fighting  with  Lord  Percy.  Colonel  Cadwalla- 
der,  the  commander  at  this  post,  fearing  an  attack 
on  his  rear,  retreated  in  confusion  towards  the  fort ; 
but  the  fourth  British  column  crossing  the  East  riv- 
er at  this  moment,  within  the  lines,  intercepted  a 
part  of  Cadwaliader's  troops,  and  made  them  prison-  . 
ers.  In  the  mean  time,  Knyphauscn  had  overcome 
the  obstinate  resistance  of  .Colonel  Rawlings,  and 
gained  the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  whole  gar- 
rison now  entered  the  fort  or  retreated  under  its 
guns. 

The  enenly  having  surmounted  the  outworks^ 
again  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender.  IKs-^^^ 
ammunition  being  nearly  expended,  and  his  force 
incompetent  to  repel  the  numbers,  which*  were  rea- 
dy on  every  side  to  assail  him.  Colonel  Magaw  sur- 
rendered himself  and  his  garrison,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  men,  prisoners  of  war.  The  enemy  lost 
in  the  assault  about  eight  hundred  men,  mostly 
Germans.  Soon  after  the  second  summons.  Gen- 
eral Washington  found  means  to  send  a  billet  to 
Colonel  Magaw,  requesting  him  to  defend  himself  un- 
til the  evening,  and  he  would  take  measures  to  bring 
him  oflF ;  but  the  situation  of  the  garrison  was  too 
desperate,  and  the  negotiation  had  proceeded  too  far 
to  make  the  attempt. 

The  conquest  of  Mount  Washington  made  the 

evacuation  of  Fort  Lee  necessary.      Orders  were 

therefore  issued  to  remove  the  ammunition  .  and 

'  stores  in  it ;  but  before  much  progress  had  been 
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made  in  this  businessi  Lord  Comwaliisr 
^^*  '  crossed  the  Hudson  with  a  number  of 
battalions,  with  the  intention  to  inclose  the  garrison 
between  the  Hackensack  and  North  Rivers.  This 
movement  made  a  precipitate  retreat  indispensable, 
which  was  happily  effected  with  litde  loss  of  men ; 
but  a  greater  part  of  the  artillery,  stores  and  baggage 
was  left  for  the  enemy. 

The  loss  at  Mount  Washington  was  heavy.- 
The  regiments  captured  in  it  were  some  of  the  best 
troops  in  the  army.  The  tents,  camp  kettles  and  store? 
lost  at  this  place  and  at  Fort  Lee,  could  not  during 
the  campaign  be  replaced,  and  for  the  want  of  them 
.  fht  men  suffered  extremely^  This  loss  was  uhneces-? 
sarily  sustained.  Those  posts  ought,  unquestiona- 
bly,  t6  have  been  evacuated  before  General  Howe$ 
was  in  a  situation  to  invest  them.  When  the  Brit^- 
ish  General  gained  possession  of  the  eountry  above 
those  positions,  they  became  in  a  great  degree  use* 
less  to  the  Americans,  This  opinion  is  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  the  letter  of  General  Washikgton  to 
General  Green.  The  errour  to  be  attributed  to^ 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  consisted  in  submittingtbe 
measure  of  evacuation  to  the  discretion  of  a  subal- 
tern officer,  instead  of  absolutely  directing  it,  in  the 
exercise  of  powers  vested  in  him.  After  thedis- 
asterous  event  had  taken  place,  he  possessed  tocr 
much  magnanimi^  to  exculpate  himself  by  crim^ 
inating  General  Green. 

The  American  force  was  daily  diminished  by 
the  expiration  of  the  soldiers'  term  of  inlistment^ 
and  by  the  desertion  of  the  militia- 
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When  General  Howe  in  force  crossed 
Not.  29^    j^^^^  j^^^^  Jersey^  General  Washington 

posted  the  army  under  his  immediate  command,  con- 
sisting of  only  three  thousand  men^  along  the  Hack- 
ensack;  but  was  unable  seriously  to  oppose  theene^ 
my  in  its  passage.  The  country  behind  him  Was 
level ;  he  was  without  entrenching  tools,  and  with-> 
out  tents ;  his  troops  were  miserably  clothed,  and 
the  season  was  becoming  inclement*  The  firm, 
mind  of  General  Washing  ton  sunk  not  under 
these  depressing  circumstances*  Although  no 
bright  prospect  presented  itself  to  his  contemplation, 
yet  he  exerted  himself  to  increase  his  eflFective  forcei 
«nd  to  make  the  best  disposal  of  that  under  his  direct 
lion.  He  ordered  General  Schuyler  to  send  to  hig 
aid  the  troops,  belonging  to  Pennsylvania  and 
Jersey,  which  had  been  attached  to  the  Northern  ar- 
my ;  but  their  term  of  service  expired  before  they 
reached  his  encampment,  and  they  brought  him  no 
efiectual  support.  He  ordered  General  Lee  to  Crosa 
the  Hudson,  and  join  him  with  those  of  his  troops^ 
whose  time  of  service  was  not  expiring  i  but  Gener- 
al Lee  loitered  upon  the  East  side  of  the  river,  and 
discovered  an  ardent  inclination  to  retain  a  separate 
eommand  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  He,  in  repeated 
messages  informed  Lee,  that  his  joining  was  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  that  the  people  of  Jersey  expected 
security  from  the  American  army ;  and  if  disap* 
pointed,  they  would  yield  no  support  to  a  force,  that 
didnot|irotect  them;  and  cautioned  him  to  take 
his  route  so  high  in  the  country,  as  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  being  intercepted  by  the  enemy.    Th^se  er- 
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ders  General  Lee  executed  in  a  reluctant  and  tardy 
manner,  and  soon  after  he  entered  New  Jeirsey,  care- 
lessly taking  his  quarters  for  a  night  in  a  house  three 
miles  from  Ms  force,  he  was  surprized  and  taken 
priscxier  by  a  detachment  of  British  Dragoons* 
General  Washington  also  renewed  his  letters  to 
Congress,  and  to  the  Executives  of  the  neighbour- 
ing  States,  urging  them  to  bring  the  whole  strength 
of  the  militia  into  the  field,  to  enable  him  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  invading  foe.  To  back  these 
requests,  he  directed  General  Mifflin  to  repair  to 
Philadelphia,  General  Armstrcmg  to  the  interiourof 
Pennsylvania,  and  Colonel  Reed,  his  Adjutant  Gen- 
<iral,  to  the  distant  counties  of  New  Jersey.  The 
known  influence  of  these  gentlemen  in  those  places, 
united  to  the  exertions  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
would,  the  General  hoped,  bring  a  powerful  rein* 
fbrcement  to  his  army.  All  these  efforts  were  for 
the  present  time  ineffectual* 

As  General  Howe  advanced,  the  American  ar^ 
my  retreated  towards  the  Delaware.  It  frequently 
happened,  that  the  front  guard  of  the  British  entered 
one  end  of  a  village,  as  the  rear  of  the  Americans 
quitted  the  other.  Whenever  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  General  Washington  made  a  stand,  to 
shew  the  semblance  of  an  army,  and  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  enemy. 

At  Brunswick,  Lord  and  General  Howe,  Com- 
missioners, issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  all 
persons  in  arms  against  the  King,  peaceably  to  return 
to  their  homes,  and  all  civil  officers  to  desist  from 
their  treasonable  practices ;  and  o&ring  a  full  par* 
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don  to  all  persons,  who  should  in  Bixty  days  appear 
before  appointed  officers  of  the  crown,  and  subscribe 
a  declan^ion  of  their  submission  to  royal  authority. 
This  was  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  It  was  the  crisis  irfthc 
Btruggk  of  the  United  States  for  Independence. 
The  American  army  reduced  in  numbers,  depressed 
by  defeat  and  exhausted  by  &ttgue,  naked,  barefoot, 
aod  destitute  of  tents,  and  even  of  utensils;  with 
which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions,  was  fleeing 
before  a  triumphant  army,  well  appointed  and  abun- 
dantly supplied.  A  general  sjHrit  of  despondency 
through  New  Jersey  was  the  consequence  of  this 
disastrous  state  of  puUick  affairs.  No  city  or  town 
indeed,  in  its  incoiporate  capacity  submitted  to  the 
British  government.  A  Jew  characters  of  distinc* 
tion  maintained  their  political  integrity ;  and  nearly 
a  thousand  of  the  militia  of  the  state  bmvely  kept 
the  fieki  in  defence  of  their  country.  But  most  of 
the  fiuniiies  of  fortune  and  influence,  discovered  an 
inclination  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 
Many  of  the  yeomanry  ckimed  the  benefits  of 
the  Commissioners'  proclamatiott ;  and  the  great 
body  of  them  were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  se« 
curity  of  their  families  and  their  property,  to  make 
any  exertion  in  the  publick  cause. 

In  this  worst  of  times  Congress  stood  unmoved. 
Their  lAeasures  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  conlii« 
sion  or  dismay,  the  publick  danger  of^y  roused  them 
to  more  vigorous  exertions,  that  they  might  give  a 
firmer  tone  to  the  puMick  mind,  and  animate  the 
citizens  of  United  America  to  a  manly  defence  of 
their  Independence. 
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Beneath  this  cloud  of  adversity,  General  Wash- 
ington shone,  perhaps  with  a  brighter  lustre,  than 
in  the  day  of  his  highest  prosperity.  Not  dismayed 
by  all  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  him,  he 
accommodated  his  measures  to  his  situation,  and 
still  made  the  good  of  his  country  the  object  of  his 
unwearied  pursuit.  He  ever  wore  the  countenance 
of  composure  and  confidence ;  by  his  own  example' 
inspiif  ng  his  little  band  with  firmness  to  struggler 
with  adverse  fortune. 

As  the  British  advanced  upon  him,  be  retreated, 
and  having  previously  broken  down  the  bridges  on 
the  Jersey  shore,  he  crossed  the  Delaware, 
^"^*  ^'  and  secured  the  boats  upon  the  river  for  a 
distance  of  seventy  miles.  The  van  of  the  enemy 
appeared  upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware,  while 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  upon  its  passage. 

After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  procure  boats; 
to  pass  the  Delaware,  General  Howe  cantoned  his 
army  in  New  Jersey,  intending  to  wait  until  the  frost 
of  winter  should  furnish  him  with  an  easy  passage 
upon  the  ice  to  Philadelphia.  He  stationed  four 
thousand  men  along  the  Delaware  at  Trenton,  Bor- 
dentown,  the  White  Horse  and  Burlington.  And 
the  residue  of  his  force,  he  posted  between  the  Del* 
aware  and  the  Hackensack. 

General  Washington  ordered  the  American^ 
gallies  to  keep  the  river,  narrowly  to  watch  the  enc- 
my,  and  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  their  move- 
ments. He  posted  his  troops  upon  tht  south  side 
of  the  Delaware,  in  situations  the  most  favourable  to 
guard  the  fords  and  ferries  ;  and  he  gave  written  in* 
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structions  to  the  commandii^  officer  of  each  detach- 
ment, directing  what  passes  he  should  defend,  if 
driven  from  his  post^  on  his  retreat  to  the  heights  of 
Germ^town.  While  waiting  for  reinforcements 
he  kept  a  steady  eye  on  the  enemy,  and  used  every 
means  in  his  power  to  gain  correct  information  of 
their  plans.  ^This  moment  of  inaction  he  also  em^ 
hraced,  to  lay  before  Congress  his  reiterated  remon* 
strances  against  the  fatal  system  of  sh<Mrt  inli&tments. 
He  hoped  tliat  experience,  by  its  severe  chastise, 
ment)  would  produce  the  conviction  upon  that  body, 
whidi  his  arguments  and  persuasions  had  not  fully 
effected. 

He  urged  Congress  to  establish  corps 
xc.  20.  ^{^yoijy^  artillerists  and  engineers,  and 
pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  establishing  ad- 
ditional regiments  of  infantry.  He  knew  that  ob- 
jections to  these  measures  would  arise,  on  account 
of  the  expense,  and  from  the  consideration,  that  the 
old  battalicms  were  not  yet  filled ;  these  he  obviated 
by  observing,  that  *  *  more  men  would  in  this  way  on 
the  whole  be  raised,  and  that  our  funds  were  not  the 
only  object  now  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  We 
find,"  he  added,  *^  that  the  enemy  are  daily  gathering 
strength  from  the  disaffected.  This  strength,  like  a 
snowball  by  rolling,  will  increase,  unless  some  meant 
can  be  devised  to  check,  effectually,  the  progress  of 
the  enemy's  arms  :  Militia  may  possibly  do  it  for  a 
litde  while  ;  but  in  a  litde  while  also,  the  militia  of 
•these  states,  which  have  frequendy.been  called  upon, 
will  not  turn  out  at  call ;  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be 
with  so  much  reluctance  and  sloth,  as  to  amount  to 
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the  same  thing :  Instance  New  Jersey  !  Witness 
Pennsylvania !  Could  any  thing  but  the  river  Deh* 
ivare  have  saved  Philadelphia  ?  Could  any  thing 
(the  exigency  of  the  case  indeed  may  justify  it)  be 
more  destructive  to  the  recruiting  service,  than  giv* 
ihg  ten  dollars  bounty,  for  six  weeks'  service  of  the 
militia,  who  come  in,  you  cannot  tell  how,  go  you 
eannot  tell  when,  and  act,  you  cannot  tell  where...^ 
consume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your  stores,  an<) 
leave  you  at  last,  at  a  critical  moment.  These  are 
the  men  I  am  to  depend  upon  ten  days  lience.  This 
is  the  basis  on  which  your  cause  will,  and  must  for*- 
ever  depend,  till  you  get  a  large  standing  army,  suf* 
ficient  of  itself  to  oppose  the  enemy." 

With  deference  he  suggested  to  Congress  the 
expediency  of  enlarging  his  own  powers,  that  he 
might  execute  important  measures,  without  consult* 
ing  with  them,  and  possibly,  by  the  delay,  missing 
the  favourable  moment  of  action.  "It  may  be 
said,'*  he  observed,  **  that  this  is  an  application  ibr 
powers  that  arc  top  dangerous  to  be  entrusted.  I 
can  only  add,  that  desperate  diseases  require  despe* 
rate  remedies,  and  with  truth  declare,  that  I  have  no 
lust  after  power,  but  wish  with  as  much  fervency  as 
any  man  upon  the  wide  extended  continent,  for  an 
opportunity  of  turning  the  sword  into  a  ploughshare. 
But  my  feelings  as  an  officer  and  a  man,  have  been 
such  as  to  force  n>e  to  say,  that  no  person  ever  had 
a  greater  choice  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  than 
I  have."  Having  recommended  sundry  other  meas* 
ures,  and  mentioned  several  arrangements  which  he 
had  adopted  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  commission^ 
he  concluded  with  the  following  observations. 
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**  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  line  of  my  duty  to  adopt  diese  measures^ 
or  to  advise  thus  freely.  A  character  to  lose,  an 
estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty 
at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  apology." 

These  weighty  representations  were  not  fruitless. 
Congress,  by  a  resolution,  invested  their 
**''  ^  '  General  with  almost  unlimited  powers  to 
manage  the  war. 

The  united  exertions  of  civil  and  military  of* 
ficers  had  by  this  time  brought  a  considerable  body 
of  militia  into  the  field*  General  Sullivan  too,  on 
whom  the  command  of  General  Lee's  division  de* 
volved  upon  his  capture,  promptly  obeyed  the  or« 
ders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  at  this  period 
joined  him;  and  General  Heath  was  marching  a 
detachment  from  Peck's  Kill.  The  army,  with 
these  reinforcements,  amounted  to  seven  thousand 
men,  and  General  Washington  determined  to 
recommence  active  operations. 

General  Maxwell  had  already  been  sent  into 
New  Jersey,  to  take  the  command  of  three  regiments 
of  regular  forces,  and  about  eight  hundred  of  the 
militia.  His  orders  were,  to  ^ve  the  inhabitants  all 
possible  support,  and  to  prevent  the  disaffected  from 
goingintothe  British  lines  to  make  their  submission, 
to  harass  the  marches  of  the  enemy,  to  give  early 
intelligence  of  their  movements,  particularly  of  those 
towards  Princeton  and  Trenton,     s 

Theise  measures  were  preparatory  to  more  enter- 
prising and  bold  operations.  General  Washing- 
rsN  had  noticed  the  loose  and  uncovered  state  of 
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the  winter  quarters  of  the  British  army  ;  and  he 
contemplated  the  preservation  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  recovery  of  New  Jersey,  by  sweeping,  at  one 
stroke,  all  the  British  cantonments  upon  the  Dela* 
ware.  The  present  position  of  his  forces  &voured 
the  execution  of  his  plan. 

The  troops  imder  the  immediate  command  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  consisting  of  about  two  thous- 
and and  four  hundred  men,  were  ordered  to  cross 
the  river  at  M'Konkey^s  ferry,  nine  miles  above 
Trenton,  to  attack  that  post.  General  Irvine  was 
directed  to  cross  with  his  division  at  Trenton  ferry, 
to-secure  the  bridge  below  the  town,  and  prevent 
the  retreat  of  the  enemy  that  way.  General  Cadwal- 
lader  received  orders  to  pass  the  river  at  Bristol  fer- 
ry, and  assault  the  post  at  Burlington.  The  night 
of  the  twentyfifth  was  assigned  for  the  execution  of 
this  daring  scheme.  It  proved  to  be  severely  cold, 
and  so  much  ice  was  made  in  the  river,  that  Gener« 
al  Irvine  and  General  Cadwallader,  after  having 
strenuously  exerted  themselves,  found  it  impracti- 
cable  to  pass  their  divisions,  and  their  part  of  the 
plan  totally  failed. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  was  more  fortunate* 
With  difficulty  he  crossed  the  river,  but  was  delay- 
ed in  point  of  time.  He  expected  to  have  reached 
Trenton  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  it  was  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  before  he  had  passed  the  troops  and 
artillery  over  the  river,  and  four  before  he  commenc- 
ed his  line  of  march.  Being  now  distant  nine 
miles  from  the  British  encampment,  the  attempt  to 
surprize  it  was  given  up.    He  fonQcd  his  little  ar« 
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my  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  was  directed  to 
proceed  by  the  river  road  into  the  west  end  of  Treni 
ton,  and  the  other  by  the  Pennington  road  which 
leads  into  the  north  end  of  the  town*  The  distance 
being  equals  the  General  supposed,  that  each  divis-* 
ion  would  arrive  at  the  scene  of  action  about  the 
same  time  ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  each  to  attack 
the  molhent  of  its  arrival,  and  driving  in  the  picket 
guard,  to  press  after  it  into  the  town.  The  Gener- 
al accompanying  the  division  on  the  Pennington 
road,  reached  the  out  post  of  the  enemy  precisely  at 
eight  o'clock,  and  in  three  minutes  after,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  hear  the  firing  of  his  men  on  the 
other  road. 

The  brave  Colonel  Rawle,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer, paraded  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  his  post. 
He  was  by  the  first  fire  mortally  wounded,  and  hi» 
men  in  apparent  dismay,  attempted  to  file  off  towards 
Princeton.  General  Washington  perceiving  their 
intention,  moved  a  part  of  his  troops  into  this  road 
in  their  front,  and  defeated  the  design.  Their  ar- 
tillery being  seized,  and  the  Americans  pressing  up- 
on them,  they  surrendered.  Twenty  of  the  Ger. 
mans  were  killed,  and  one  thousand  made  prisoners- 
By  the  failure  of  GeneraMrvine,  a  small  body  of  the 
enemy  stationed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  escap- 
ed over  the  bridge  to  Bordenton.  Of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  two  privates  were  killed,  and  two  frozen 
to  death,  one  oflBcei*  and  three  or  four  privates  W'Crc 
wounded. 

Could  the  6ther  divisions  have  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware.  General  WasiTincton's  plan  in  its  fullex- 
s 
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tent  would  probably  have  succeeded.  Not  thinking 
it  prudent  to  hazard  the  fruits  of  this  gallant  stroke 
by  more  daring  attempts,  the  General  the  same  day, 
recrossed  the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners,  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  a  thousand  stand  of  arms^  and 
some  military  stores. 

General  Howe  was  astonished  at  this  display  of 
enterprise  and  vigour.  He  found  the  Xmericati 
Commander,  a  formidable  enemy  under  circumstan- 
<:es  of  the  greatest  depression,  and  although  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  determined  to  recommence  active 
operations.  In  pursuance  of  tliis  resolution,  he  called 
in  his  out  posts  and  assembled  a  powerful  force  at 
Princeton* 

Having  allowed  his  men  two  or  three  days  rest, 
General  WASftiNcxoN  again  passed  into  New  Jer- 
sey, and  concentrated  his  forces,  amounting  to  five 
thousand,  at  Trenton.  He  pushed  a  small  detach- 
ment to  Maidenhead,  about  half  way  between  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  to  watch  the  movement  of  the 
enemy,  and  delay  their  march,  should  they  advance 

upon  him.     On  the  next  morning,  Lord 
J-*    *    Comwallis  moved  towards  the  American 

General  with  a  superiour  force,  and  reached 
Trenton  at  four  o'clock  of  the  afternoon.  General 
Washington  drew  up  his  men  behind  Assump. 
inck  creek,  which  runs  through  the  town.  A  cannon- 
ade  was  opened  on  both  sides.  His  Lordship  at- 
tempted  at  several  places  to  cross  the  creek  ;  but 
finding  the  passes  guarded,  he  halted  his  troops, 
and  kindled  hb  fires. 
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Egrly  in  the  evening  General  Washington 
assembled  his  officers  in  Council,  and  stated  to  them 
the  critical  situation  of  the  army.  ^'  In  the  morning'' 
he  observed,.  "  we  certainly  shall  be  attacked  by 
a  superiour  force,  defeat  must  operate  our  absolute 
destructicm,  a  retreat  across  the  Delaware  i^  ex* 
tremely  hazardous,  if  practicable,  on  account  of  th^ 
ice.  In  either  case,'^the  advantages  of  pur  late  suc- 
cess will  be  sacrificed.  New  Jersey  must  again  be 
resigned  to  the  enemy,  and  a  train  of  depressing  and 
disastrous  consequences  will  ensue. '»  He  then  pro- 
posed  to  their  consideration  the  expediency  of  the 
following  measure.  "Shall  we  silently  quit  our 
present  position,  by  a  circuitous  rotte,  gain  tlie  rear 
of  the  enemy  at  Princeton,  and  there  avail  ourselves 
of  favourable  circumstances  ?  By  this  mpasure  we 
shall  avoid  the  appearance  of  a  retreat,  we  shall  as- 
sume the  aspect  of  vigourous  operationi^inspirit  the 
publick  mind,  ^d  subserve  the  interests  of  our 
country."  v 

The  plan  was  unanimously  approved,  and  meas- 
ures were  instandy  adopted  for  its  executidti ;  tlie 
baggage  was  silently  removed  to  Burlington  ;  the 
jRres  were  renewed,  and  ordered  to  be  kept  up 
through  the  night  j  guards  were  posted  at  the 
bridge  and  fords  of  the  creek,  and  directed  to  go  the 
usual  rounds.  At  one  o'clock  at  night,  the  army 
moved  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  unper- 
ceived  gained  their  rear.  The  weather,  which  for 
several  days  had  been  warm,  suddenly  shifted  to  a 
severe  frost ;  and  the  roads,  which  had  been  deep 
and  muddy,  immediately  became  hard  and  march- 
ing upon  them  easy. 
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About  sunrise  the  American  van  met  the  ad- 
vance of  three  British  regiments,  which  had  the 
preceding  night  encamped  at  Princeton,  and  were 
on  their  way  to  join  Lord  Cornwallis.  A  severe 
skirmish  took  place  between  this  advanced  corps 
dnd  General  Metcer,  who  commanded  the  militia 
in  front  of  the  American  line.  The  militia  at  length 
gave  way,  and  in  the  effort  to  rally  them,  General 
'^  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded.  General  Wash- 
ington advanced  at  the  head  of  those  troops  which 
had  signalized  themselves  at  Trenton,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  hottest  fire  of  the  enemy.  His  men 
bravely  supported  him,  and  the  British  in  their  turn 
were  repulsed,  and  the  different  regiments  separated. 
That  in  the  rear,  retreated  with  little  loss  to  Bruns- 
wick. Colonel  Mawhood  in  the  van,  with  a  part  of 
his  men,  forced  his  way  through  the  Americans,  and 
reached'  Trenton.  More  than  an  hundred  of  the 
British  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  three 
hundred  of  them  were  made  prisoners.  Besides 
General  Mercer,  whose  death  was  greatly  lamented, 
the  Americans  in  this  action,  lost  two  Colonels, 
two  Captains,  five  other  ofiicers,  and  nearly  an  huHr 
dred  privates. 

On  the  return  of  day,  Lord  Cornwallis  found, 
that  he  had  been  out  generalled.  Comprehending 
the  design  of  Washington,  he  broke  up  his  en- 
campment, and  with  the  utmost  expedition  trod 
back  his  own  steps,  for  the  preservation  of  the  stores 
in  his  rear  ;  and  he  was  close  upon  the  Americans, 
^s  they  marched  out  of  Princeton. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  General  Washing- 
Ton  to  proceed  to  Brunswick,  where  the  Britisli 
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had  lai^  magazines,  and  where  was  their  military 
chest,  which  at  this  time,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
contained  seventy  thousand  pounds  sterling.  But 
many  of  his  soldiers  had  not  slept  for  forty  eight 
hours,  none  of  them  for  the  last  twenty  four,  and 
they  were  exhausted  by  excessive  duty.  They 
Were  closely  pursued  by  a  superiour  force,  which 
must  be  up  with  them,  before  the  stores  at  Bruns- 
wick could  be  destroyed,  should  they  meet  with  se- 
rious opposition  at  that  place.  General  Washing- 
TON  therefore  relinquished  this  part  of  his  plan,  and 
prudently  led  his  army  to  a  place  of  security,  to  giv< 
them  the  rest  which  they  greatly  needed. 

The  successes  of  the  American  arms  at  Trenton^^ 
wmd  at  Princeton,  M'ere  followed  by  important  conse- 
quences. The  affairs  of  the  United  States,  before 
these  events,  appeared  to  be  desperate.  Two  thous- 
and of  the  regular  troops  had  a  right,  on  the  first  of 
January,  to  demand  their  discharge.  The  recruit- 
ing service  was  at  an  end,  and  general  dependency 
prevailed.  The  triumphs  of  the  British  through  the 
previous  parts  of  the  campaign,  produced  a  common 
apprehension,  in  the  citizens  of  the  middle  states, 
that  any  further  struggle  would  be  useless  ;  and 
that  America  must  eventually  return  to  her  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain*  Many  individuals  made 
their  peace  with  the  Commissioners,  and  took  pro- 
tection from  the  officers  of  the  crown ;  and  more 
discovered  the  inclination  to  do  it,  when  opportuni- 
ty should  present.  General  Howe  supposed  New 
Jersey  restored  to  the  British  government,  and 
(}iought  the  war  drawing  to  a  close.  Cut  these  sue- 
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cesses  were  considered,  as  great  victoriesy  and  pro- 
duced consequent  effects  upon  the  publick  znind. 
The  character  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  propor- 
tionably  rose  in  the  estimation  of  die  great  mass  of 
American  people,  who  now  respected  themselves, 
and  confided  in  their  persevering  effoits  to  secure 
the  great  object  of  contention,  the  independence  of 
their  country. 

Other  causes  had  a  powerful  operation  upon 
the  minds  of  the  yeomanry  of  New  Jersey.  The 
British  commanders  tolerated,  or  at  least  neglect. 
;d  to  restrain,  gross  licentiousness  in  their  army. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  state,  wjxich  they  boasted 
was  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  parent  ccumtry, 
were  treated  not  as  reclaimed  friends,  but  as  con* 
quered  enemies.  The  soldiery  were  guilty  of  every 
species  of  rapine,  and  with  litde  discrimination  of 
those  who  had  opposed,  or  supported  the  measures 
of  Britain.  The  abuse  was  not  limited  to  the  plun- 
dering of  property.  Every  indignity  was  offered  tp 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  not  excepting  those 
outrages  to  the  female  sex,  which  arc  felt  by  ingen- 
uous minds  with  the  keenest  anguish,  and  excite 
noble  spirits  to  desperate  resistance.  These  ;9ggnu 
vated  abuses  roused  the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  it- 
pel  that  army,  to  which  they  had  voluntarily  submit- 
ted,  in  the  expectation  of  protection  and  security. 
At  the  dawn  of  success  upon  the  American  anns, 
they  rose  in  small  bands  to  oppose  their  invaders. 
They  scoured  the  country,  cut  off  every  soldier  who 
straggled  from  his  corps ;  and  in  many  instances  re- 
pelled the  foraging  parties  of  the  enemy. 
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The  enterprising  manoeuvres  of  the  American 
General,  and  the  returning  spirit  of  the  Jersey  yeo- 
manry, rendered  General  Howe,  now  Sir  William, 
very  cautious  and  circumspect.  He  contracted 
his  cantonments  for  winter  quarters,  and  concen- 
trated his  whole  force  in  the  Jersey,  at  Brunswick 
and  Amboy. 

By.this  time,  the  period  of  service  dF  the  Con- 
tinental battalions  had  expired,  and  the  recruits  for 
the  new  army  were  not  yet  in  camp.  Offensive 
dpct^tions,  therefore,  were  of  necessity  suspended 
by  the  American  General ;  but,  with  the  sniall  force 
at  his  disposal,  he  straitened  the  enemy's  quarters, 
and  circumscribed  their  foraging  excursions. 

At  Christmas  the  power  of  the  British  was  ex-^ 
tended  over  the  whole  of  New  Jersey,  and  their 
cbtnmanders  boasted,  that  ^  corporal's  guard  might 
in  safety  parade  in  every  part  of  the  province. 
Befose  the  expiration  of  January,  they  possessed  but 
two  posts  in  the  state,  and  these  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  their  shipping.  The  power  of  their 
arms  extended  not  beyond  the  reach  df  the  guns  of 
Aehr  fortifications.  Every  load  of  forage,  and  every 
pound  of  provision,  obtained  from  the  inhabitants, 
were  procured  by  the  bayonets  of  large  detachments^ 
and  at  the  price  of  blood. 


J 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


treneral  WASStvctov  dtsfioBea  his  smaU farce  for  the  firotec* 
tion  qfJVew  Jer9ey...^rmy  Innoculatcd.,..Abuae  ofAmtri* 
con  firU(mer8..,,The  Exchange  of  General  Lee  refused...^ 
Stores  at  Peck* a  Kill  arid  Danbury  de8troyed,.,,American  Ar* 
my  takes  post  at  Middlebrook»„.Sir  WilUam  Howe  moves 
iowards  the  Delav)are,.„Retums  to  Staten  Island  and  em* 
barks  his  troops....He  lands  at  the  Head  of  £lk.^.General 
'  WASHlvcrov  marches  to  meet  him...,Battle  of  Brandywine..,, 
Effects  of  a  Storm.„.Britiah  take  fiossession  of  Philadelphia .... 
Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank  fortiJied,„.Obstructions  in  the 
River,...Attack  on  Mud  Island».,.Count  Donop  defecued.,^ 
British  surmount  the  Fortifications  qf  the  Biver.,„Plan  t^ 
attack  Philadelphia....Sir  William  Howe  reconnoitres  the 
American  camp  at  While  Marsh,.».The  Army  posted  at  Vol' 
ley  Forge. ...The  Privations  of  the  Soldiers  during  the 
Winter. 

1777.   General  Washington  io. 

dulged  the  hope  that  the  brilliant  success,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  campaign,  would  stimulate  his  coun- 
try to  bring  a  force  into  the  field,  which  would  ena« 
ble  him  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  to  drive  the  ene- 
my into  New  York,  to  straiten  their  quarters  and 
prevent  their  obtaining  any  supplies  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  counties.  Being  disappointed  in  this  hope^ 
he  disposed  his  small  force  in  the  best  manner  to 
protect  New  Jersey,  and  exerted  himself  to  prepare 
for  the  approaching  season  of  action. 
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The  most  popularofficers  were  sent  into  the  states 
in  which  they  had  the  greatest  influence,  to  aid  the 
recruiting  service,  and  to  push  the  recruits  forward 
to  camp,  in  small  bodies,  as  they  could  be  made 
ready. 

The  army  having  suffered  extremely  from  tlie 
small  pox,  the  General  resolved  that  they  should  be 
relieved  from  the  scourge  and  terrour  of  thisdiseasCi 
Orders  were  accordingly  given  secretly  to  inoculate 
the  continental  soldiers  in  their  winter  quarters  ; 
aiid  places  were  assigned  at  which  the  recruits  were 
to  go  throufifh  the  operation,  as  they  successively  ap- 
proached the  camp.  The  business  successfully  is* 
sued»  and  Sir  William  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
temporary  debility  of  the  American  army. 

Congress  had  also  admitted  ^the  expectation  of 
splendid  events,  during  the  winter.  In  answer  to  a 
letter,  expressing  this  expectation,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  gave  the  following  account  of  the  state  of 

his  army. 

"  Could  I  accomplish  the  impor* 
March  4.  ^^^  object,  SO  eagerly  wished  by  Con. 
gress,  confining  the  enemy  in  their  present  quar- 
ters, preventing  their  gathering  supplies  from  the 
country,  and  totally  subduing  them  before  they  arc 
reinforced,  I  should  be  happy  indeed.  But  what 
prospect,  or  hope,  can  there  be,  of  my  effecting  so 
desirable  a  work  at  this  time  ?  The  enclosed  return, 
to  which  I  solicit  the  most  serious  attention  of  Con- 
gress, comprehends  the  whole  force  I  have  in  the 
Jersey.  It  is  but  an  handful,  and  bears  no  propor- 
tioDy  in  the  scale  of  numbers  to  that  of  tlie  enemy« 
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Added  to  this,  the  major  part  is  made  np  of  militia. 
The  most  sanguine  in  speculation,  cannot  deem  it 
more  than  adequate  to  the  least  valuable  purposes  of 
war."  The  whole  number,  capable  of  duty  was  short 
of  three  thousand.  Two  thirds  of  these  were  militia, 
whose  time  of  service  would  expire  with  the  month. 

During  the  winter  General  Spencer  planned  aa 
expedition  against  the  British  troops  on  Rhode  Isl- 
and. The  Commander  in  Chief  advised  that  the  at- 
tempt should  not  be  made,  without  the  strongest 
probability  of  success.  The  scheme  M^as  relin- 
quished,  and  the  General  fully  expressed  his  appro- 
bation of  it.  **  It  is  right  not  to  risk  a  miscarriage. 
Until  we  get  our  new  army  properly  established,  it 
is  our  business  to  play  a  certain  game,  and  not  to  de- 
pend on  the  militia  for  any  thing  capital,"  The 
weakness  of  General  Was  h  i  n  g  t  o  n  was  concealed 
from  his  friends  and  from  his  foes,  and  he  was  not 
molested  at  head  quarters  by  Sir  William  Howe. 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
upon  the  state  of  the  army,  had  in  some  degree  pro- 
duced  their  effect  upon  Congress.  The  corps  of 
artillerists  was  increased  to  three  regiments,  and  the 
command  of  it  given  to  Colonel  Knox,  who  at  thb 
time  was  promoted  to  be  a  Brigadier  General.  A  re- 
solution also  passed  Congress,  to  raise  three  thousand 
cavalry;  and  General  Washington  was  empow- 
ered to  establish  a  corps  of  engineers.  Few,  if  any, 
native  Americans  having  been  systematically  educat-^ 
cd  to  this  branch  of  war,  the  corps  was  principally 
formed  of  foreigners,  and  General  Du  Portail,  an  of- 
ficer of  distinguished  merit,  was  placed  at  its  head. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  army,  gave  the  Com- 
mander  in  Chief  inconceivable  trouble.  Congress, 
as  the  head  of  the  Union  regulated  the  general  mil- 
iary system  ;  but  the  governments  of  the  several 
states,  were  in  their  respective  departments  sover. 
eign.  Indeed  the  states  only  possessed  coercive 
power.  These  raised  their  proportion  of  troops, 
and  their  agency  was  blended  with  that  of  Congress 
in  the  clothing  and  support  of  the  men.  The  state 
.regulations  respecting  bounty  and  pay  were  differ* 
'  ent,  and  occasioned  jealousies  in  the  army,  vexa- 
tious to  the  General,  and  destructive  of  subordinaT 
tion  and  discipline.  The  states  which  conceived 
themselves  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy, 
discovered  an  inclination  to  direct  a  part  of  the  gene* 
ral  force  to  their  security,  or  to  raise  state  battalions 
for  their  defence,  and  to  be  at  their  disposal.  Gen- 
eral  Washington,  in  his  correspondence  with  Con, 
gress,  and  with  the  state  governments  represented  the 
evils  that  must  ensue,  should  any  discrimination  of 
pay  or  treatment  be  made  among  soldiers  of  the  same 
army.  He  also  stated,  that  if  the  force  of  the  country 
should  be  placed  under  different  heads,  sufficient 
strength  could  not  be  collected  to  defend  any  one 
point ;  and  while  the  general  defence  was  weaken, 
ed,  it  would  be  impossible,  by  any  disposition  of 
the  army,  to  prevent  the  partial  depredations  of  the 
enemy.  These  embarrassments  were  happil}  over- 
ruled by  tlic  personal  influence  of  the  General  ;  and 
before  the  campaign  opened,  the  arrangements  of 
the  army  w  ere  brought  into  order  and  method. 
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The  treatment  of  American  prisoners  by  theBritish 
commanders  was  another  source  of  vexation  and  dif- 
ficulty. At  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  Gen* 
eral  Gage  did  not  view  the  Americans  as  a  commu« 
nity  contending  for  their  constitutional  rights,  but 
as  the  revolted  subjects  of  his  royal  master,  and  the 
unhappy  men,  whom  the  fortune  of  war  placed  in 
his  hands,  he,  without  regard  to  military  rank,  con- 
fined in  prison  as  rebels  with  common  felons.  A^ 
gainst  a  practice  militating  with  common  usage,  and 
calculated  to  increase  the  miseries  of  war.  General 
W A SHINGTON  forcibly  remonstrated.  In  a  letter 
to  Gen.  Gage,  he  mentioned,  that  in  his  apprehen* 
sion  the  obligations  of  humanity,  and  the  ckums  of 
rank  are  universally  binding,  except  in  the  case  of 
retaliation.  He  expressed  *^  the  hope  he  had  enter- 
tained, that  they  would  have  induced,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  General,  a  conduct  more  conformable  to 
the  rights  they  gave.  While  he  claimed  the  bene- 
fits of  these  rights,  he  declared  his  determination  to 
be  regulated  entirely  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
prisoners  who  should  fall  into  his  hands,  by  the 
treatment  which  those  in  the  power  of  the  British 
General  should  receive."  To  this  letter  a  very 
liaughty  and  insolent  answer  was  given,  in  which 
General  Gage  retorted  the  charge  of  abuse  towards 
prisoners,  and  stated;  as  a  mark  of  British  clemency, 
that  the  cord  was  not  applied  to  those  of  whose  im- 
prisonment complaint  was  made.  To  this  abusive 
communication.  General  Washington  replied  in 
a  manner  worthy  his  character,  and  which  reply,  he 
observed,  was  "  to  close  their  correspondence,  per* 
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haps  forever."  He  concluded  with  saying,  * '  if  your 
officers,  our  prisoners,  receive  from  me  a  treatment 
different  from  what  I  wished  to  shew  them,  they  and 
you  will  remember  the  occasion  of  it*  *  According. 
Jy  all  the  British  officers  in  his  power  were  put  into 
close  jail,  and  the  soldiers  were  confined  in  places  of 
security.  Directions  were  particularly  given  to  sub- 
altem  agents,  to  explain  to  the  sufierers  the  causes 
which  led  to  this  severity  of  treatment. 

When  Howe  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
British  army,  he  admitted  American  officers  to  their 
parole,  and  consented  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
an^  General  Washington  gladly  resumed  his 
former  humane  treatment  of  captives. 

The  capture  of  .General  Lee  furnished  anothei' 
cause  of  irritation  on  this  subject.  He  had  been  a 
British  officer,  and  had  engaged  in;the  American  ser- 
vice  before  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his 
commission.  Sir  William  Howe  for  this  reason 
pretended  to  view  him  as  a  traitor,  and  at  first  refus- 
cd  to  admit  him  te  his  parole,  or  to  consider  him  as 
a  subject  of  exchange.  Congress  directed  the  Com- 
mander  in  Chief,  to  propose  to  Sir  William  Howe  to 
exchange  six  field  officers  for  General  Lee.  In  case 
the  proposal  was  rejected,  that  -  body  resolved,  that 
these  officers  should  be  closely  confined,  and  in  ev- 
ery  respect  receive  the  treatment  that  General  Lee 
did.  The  proposition  not  being  acceded  to,  the 
resolution  of  Congress  was  carried  into  effect,  by  the 
Executives  of  the  States,  in  whose  custody  the  se- 
lected field  officers  were,  with  a  degree  of  severity 
which  the  treatment  of  General  Lee  did  not  warrant. 
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The  general  plan  of  retaliation,  adopted  by  Con* 
gress  for  abuses  offered  to  Americans  in  the  power 
of  the  British,  the  sound  judgment  of  General  Wash- 
ington conceived  to  be  unjust  and  impolitick,  and 
his  humane  heart  relucted  to  execute  it.  Some  of 
the  resolutions  of  that  honourable  body,  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  thought  exposed  his  own  honour  to  impeach- 
ment by  Sir  William  Howe.  Against  those  reso- 
lutions, he  pointedly  remonstrated,  and  detailed  the 
evils  they  were  calculated  to  produce  to  the  nation^ 
and  to  the  Americans,  prisoners  with  the  British. 
His  representations  through  a  long  period,  had  not 
their  due  effect ;  but  eventually  Congress  was  con- 
6trained  to  adopt  the  measures  he  recommended. 

Resolving  never  himself  to  aggravate  the  mise« 
ries  of  war,  by  wanton  deeds  of  cruelty.  General 
Washington  was  disposed  to  adopt  and  execute 
those  laws  of  retaliation,  which  would  constrain  the 
enemy  to  conduct  their  military  operations  in  the 
spirit  of  humanity.  Repeated  and  heavy  complaints 
were  made  of  the  cruel  treatment  .which  the  Amcri- 
can  prisoners  received  in  New  York ;  and  the  sick- 
ly and  debilitated  state  of  those,  who  were  sent  out 
to  be  exchanged,  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  charge. 
Many  of  them  fainted  and  died  before  they  reached 
head  quarters.  General  Howe  demanded  that  all 
.prisoners,  delivered  at  the  lines  to  an  American  offi- 
cer, should  be  accounted  for  in  the  cartel,  and  British 
soldiers  returned  to  thefull  amount.  General  Wash- 
jNGTON  absolutely  refused  to  reckon  those  whodied 
on  their  way  to  the  American  camp ;  and  he  un- 
weariedly  exerted  himself  to  correct  the  abuse  to 
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American  prisoners.  In  the  beginning  of  April  this 
year,  he  wrote  Sir  William  Howe,  **  It  is  a  fact  not 
to  be  questioned,  that  the  usage  of  our  prisoners 
wt)ile  in  your  possession,  the  privates  at  least,  was 
such  as  could  not  be  justified.  This  was  proclaim* 
cd  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who  came  out, 
their  appearance  sanctified  the  assertion,  and  melan- 
choly experience,  in  the  speedy  death  of  a  large  part 
of  them,  stamped  it  with  infallible  certainty."  These 
measures  induced  the  enemy  to  a  more  humane 
treatment  of  their  prisoners ;  but  disputes  on  the 
subject  prevented  the  establishment  of  u  regular  car- 
tel until  a  late  period  of  the  war. 

In  March  the  enemy  sent  out  t^o  detachments 
to  destroy  the  American  stores  at  Peck's  Kill  on 
the  North  River,  and  at  Danbury  in  Connecticut. 
Both  succeeded  in  their  attempt ;  and  although  the 
stores  destroyed  did  not  equal  in  quantit}'^  the  report 
on  which  the  expeditions  were  planntd,  yet  their 
loss  was  sensibly  felt  by  the  Americans  in  the  active 
season  of  the  campaign. 

In  the  near  approach  of  active  operations,  Con- 
gress resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the 
western  side  of  Philadelphia.  General  Wash  in  c- 
TON  had  already  adopted  his  plan  for  the  campaign, 
and  requested  that  this  camp,  if  formed,  should  con- 
sist wholly  of  militia.  In  the  expectation  that  Sir 
William  Howe  would  either  attempt  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  High  lands  on  North  river,  and  coop- 
erate with  General  Burgoyne  from  Canada  ;  or,  re- 
new  the  plan  of  the  last  campaign,  to  march  through 
New  Jersey  for  Philadelphia,  the  General  dctermin- 
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ed  to  post  his  army  upon  the  strong  ground  in  New 
Jersey,  north  of  the  road  through  Brunswick,  to 
Philadelphia.  In  this  position  he  might  protect  Phi- 
ladelphia, and  a  great  part  of  New  Jersey^  The 
situation  was  also  favourable  to  defend  the  passes 
and  forts  on  the  North  river.  To  this  post  he  wisb* 
ed  to  collect  a  force  sufficient  to  repel  an  assault  from 
General  Howe.  In  the  location  of  his  army,  the 
General  had  another  object  of  magnitude  upon  hit 
mind.  In  his  opinion  it  was  uncertain  whether 
General  Burgoyne  would  by  sea  join  Sir  William 
Howe,  or  retaining  a  separate  command,  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Ticonderoga,  and  an  impression  upon 
the  Hudson.  Which  of  these  measures  would  be 
pursued,  he  could  not  determine,  until  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  were  unfolded.  To  guard  against  both, 
he  ordered  the  troops  raised  north  of  the  Hudson  to 
be  divided  between  Ticonderoga  and  Peck's  Kill, 
and  those  south  including  North  Carolina  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  New  Jersey.  The  troops  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  were  left  for  tlieir  own  defence. 
By  this  disposition  of  his  forces,  the  General  was  in 
a  situation  to  reinforce  Ticonderoga  from  Peck's 
Kill,  should' Burgoyne  attack  that  post,  or  reinforce 
his  own  army  from  those  posts,  should  Burgoyne 
join  Sir  William  Howe. 

In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  on  the  last  of  May,  the 
winter  encampment  at  Morristown  was  broken  up, 
and  a  camp  formed  at  Middiebrook,  about  ten  miles 
from  Brunswick.  The  position  naturally  strorg> 
was  strengthened  by  entrenchments.  The  weak 
state  of  the  American  army  requit^  for  its  safety 
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every  advantage  of  ground^  as  well  as  the  utmost 
caution  of  the  General.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the 
troops  in  New  Jersey,  exclusive  of  cavalry  and  ar^ 
tillery,  amounted  only  to  eight  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  eight  nlen,  of  whom  more  than 
two  thousand  were  sick.  The  troops  of  North  Car- 
olina had  not  then  joined  the  army,  and  about  five 
hundred  of  the  militia  of  Jersey  were  not  included 
in  the  estimate.  This  force  was  in  numbers  much 
inferior  to  the  army  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Howe,  and  many  of  the  Americans  were  recruits^ 
who  had  never  faced  an  enemy. 

Sir  William  having  collected  his  force  at  Bruns- 
wick, about  the  middle  of  June,  marched  in  two 
columns  towards  the  Delaware.  By  this  move- 
jment,  he  expected  to  induce  General  Washing* 
TON  to  quit  his  fortified  camp  to  oppose  the  enemy's 
passage  of  the  river,  and  that  a  general  engagement 
would,  in  consequence^  take  place  on  ground  iavour^i^ 
able  to  the  British  communder.  General  Wash- 
ington was  not  ensnared  by  this  stratagem.  In  a 
letter  written  at  the  moment,  his  apprehensions  of 
this  manoeuvre  are  thus  conveyed^  **  The  views 
of  tlie  enemy,  must  be  to  destroy  this  army  and  get 
possession  of  Philadeli)hia.  I  am,  however,  clearly 
of  opinion  that  they  will  not  move  that  way,  until 
they  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  severe  blow  to  this 
army.  The  risk  would  be  too  great  to  attempt  to 
cross  a  river ;  when  they  must  expect  to  meet  a 
formidable  opposition  in  fi*ont,  and  would  have  such 
a  force  as  ours  in  the  rear.  They  might  possibly  be 
successful,  but  tfai^obability  would  be  infinitely  a- 


gainst  them.  Should  they  be  iiqpradeot  enou^  t^ 
make  the  attempt,  I  shall  keep  close  upon  tlieir  hoelfft 
and  will  do  every  tiling  in  my  power  to  make  the 
prefect  fatal  to  them*" 

*^  But  besides  tlie  argument  in  favour  of  their  ia* 
tending,  in  the  first  place,  a  stroke  at  this  arrny^ 
drawn  from  the  policy  of  die  measure^  every  appear* 
ance  contributes  to  confirm  the  opinion.  Had  dmr 
design  been  for  the  Delaware,  in  the  firet  inslaiioA^ 
they  would  pr9bably  have  made  a  secret,  rapid 
march  (or  it,  and  not  have  halted  so  as  to  awaken 
our  attention,  and  give  us  time  to  prepare  for  ob- 
flferucting  thein.  Instead  of  that,  they  have  only  ad* 
vanced  to  a  position  necessary  to  facilitate  an  attack 
on  our  right,  the  part  in  which  we  are  most  exposed^ 
in  addition  to  this  circumstance,  they  have  come 
out  as  light  as  possible ;  leaving  all  their  baggage, 
pr6visions,  boats,  and  bridges  at  Brunswick.  This 
plainly  contradicts  the  idea  of  their  intending  to  posh 
ftr  the  Delaware." 

When  the  British  army  was  collected  at  Bruna^ 
ivick,  General  Wash nrc ton  knowing  that  the 
High  lands  on  the  Hudson  were  not  exposed,  while 
the  enemy  held  that  position,  ordered  a  laige  detach* 
ment  from  Peck's  Kill  to  Middlebrook,  and  he  de- 
termined to  defend  himself  in  this  post* 

Finding  that  his  opponent  could  not  be  ma- 
nosuvred  out  of  his  fortified  camp,  the  British  com- 
mander drew  back  his  troops  to  Staten  Island,  widi 
the  design  to  embark  them  for  the  Delaware  or  the 
Chesapeak. 
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WMit  these  ntaiKsuvres  were  displaying  in  New 
lenejj  loteHigenoe  was  received,  that  General  BuTt 
gojme,  with  a  powerftal  body  of  troops  waa  on  xbfi 
La^es,  approaching  Ttconderojg;a.  General  Wass* 
lire  TO  ff  knmediaiiely  fi)rwarded  large  reinfcrcp? 
ments  lo  the  Nordbem  army. 

Soon  after  the  British  transports  sailed  out  of  tht 
liarbour  ot  New  York,  an  intercepted  Icttpr  from 
General  How^  to  General  Burgoj^ne  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  which  opn« 
tainell  the  information  that,  ^  He  was  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  moving  to  the  Southward,  while 
his  red  intent  was  against  Boston,  from  whence 
he  would  ooopemte  with  th^  army  of  Canada.** 
Genem}  WASHnrcTeir  viewing  this  letter  aa  « 
ftioesse,  paid  no  regard  to  it. 

The  pdicy  of  coqperating  on  the  Nord^  river  witfi 
the  army  4^  Canada,  was  so  evident  to  the  military 
mind  of  the  General,  that  he  conceived  the  moveinenf: 
of  Howe  to  be  a  feint,  designed  to  draw  away  die 
American  army^  that  the  British  forc^  might  sud^ 
ikrAy  ascend  the  Hqdson,  and  sei^e  the  passes  in  the 
mountains,  he  therefore  moved  his  troops  to  Ac 
neighbourhood  of  diose  heights,  and  there  waite^ 
the  issue  of  Sir  Wtlliam's  manoeuvre. 

When  the  apprehension  of  a  sudden  attack  upoij 
Ae  American  works  on  the  North  river,  was  remov^ 
ed  by  the  length  of  time  Sir  William  Howe  had  been 
at  aea.  General  Washiwctont  marched  his  army 
by  divisions  to  pfaoes,  which  he  thought  the  most 
favourable  to  defend  points  the  enemy  might  attack. 
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While  waiting  the  evolution  of  the  enemy's  plan 
of  the  campaign,  General  Washington  aurveyed 
the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia, 
that  he  might  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
probable  scene  of  approaching  military  operations. 
On  a  critical  examination  of  the  fortifications  on  thp 
Delaware,  he  advised  Congress  to  confine  the  de- 
fence of  the  river  to  Mud  Island  and  Red  Bank; 
because  the  force  for  defence,collected  at  these  points 
would  produce  more  effect,  than  it  could,  divided 
upon  difierent  parts  of  the  riven 

The  American  army  remained  quietly  in  its  po^ 
sition  until  the  21st  of  Augus^t.  By  this  time  Gen^ 
cral  Washington  apprehended  that  General  Howe 
had  proceeded  to  Charleston  South  Carolina,  and  he 
knew. that  the  attempt. to  follow  him  to  that  place 
would  be  useless.  He  therefore  resolved  to  move 
his  army  to  the  North  river,  to  assail  the  enemy  at 
New  York,  or  to  join  the  northern  army  and  oppose 
Burgoyne,  But  on  the  very  day  on  which  orders 
to  this  purpose  were  issued,  intelligence  reached  him 
that  Sir  William  had  entered  the  Chesapeak,  and 
was  approaching  its  head.  He  had  spent  mcH^e  than 
twenty  days  in  Ms  passage,  and  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust, landed  without  opposition  at  Turkey  Point,  in 
Maryland.  His  force  amounted  to  eighteen  thous- 
lind  men,  abundantly  furnished  with  every  article  of 
warfare. 

As  soon  as  General  Washington  wasapprized 

of  the  destination  of  the  British  General,  he  put  his 

army  in  motion  to  meet  him.    He  marched  through 

^  l^hiladelphia,  that  a  sight  of  his  forces  mij;ht  inake 
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impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  citizens,  who 
were  hostile  to  the  American  cause.  The  effective 
force  of  General  Washington  did  not  exceed 
eleven  thousand  men.  The  militia,  on  this  occa-  • 
fiion  turned  out  in  considerable  numbers,  but  the 
want  of  arms  rendered  the  services  of  many  of  them 
useless. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  the  hostile  armies  ap« 
proached  each  other.  General  Washington,  not 
being  in  force  to  contend  with  his  foe  in  the  open 
field,  could  only  harass  his  line  of  march,  with 
light  troops  and  cavalry,  and  pick  up  stragglers  from 
his  camp.  As  the  Royal  troops  advanced.  Sir  Wil- 
4iam  manoeuvred  to  gain  the  right  wing  of  the 
American  army.  General  W'ASHiKGTOjr,  to  coun- 
teract his  design,  continued  to  fall  back,  until  he 
crossed  the  Brandywine  river  at  Chadd's  ford* 
Here  he  made  a  stand  to  dispute  its  passage  by  the 
British. 

The  opinion  of  Congress,  and  the  general  senti- 
ment of  the  country,  imposed  on  the  General  the 
necessity,  of  hazarding  a  general  action  at  this  place* 
for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia. 

Early  in  the  morning,  information  was 
^*"'-  ^  *•  brought  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  that, 
the  British  army  was  advancing  in  the  road  to 
Chadd's  ford,  and  he  immediately  prepared  to  dis- 
pute the  passage  of  the  river.  By  ten  o'clock  the 
light  troops  were  driven  over  the  river  to  the  main 
body  of  the  American  army,  and  it  was  every  mo- 
ment expected  that  the  German  General  Knyphau- 
ten  would  attempt  to  force  a  passage.    About  noon. 


intdligcncc  was  communicated  to  the  Oencnl,  liMt 
t  a  Itt^  edumn  of  the  enemy,  wUh  a  number  cif  4eW 
|>iece8,  had  nlu'ched  np  the  couAtry,  aad  ^ea  into 
the  road  which  crossetj  the  Ibapdy  wjae  Mk>v«  its 
forks. 

Satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  this  }n(el%«iioet 
he  detached  the  right  wing  of  his  army  toaitaelt 
the  left  of  this  column,  aa  it  marched  «bwo  the 
north  side  of  the  Brandywine,  intending  Umad^ 
with  the  centre  and  left  wing,  to  lecroas  thp  nwui| 
and  attack  the  division  of  the  enemy  at  Chadd's  b^ 
While  issuing  orders  for  the  execuUon  of  this  dar, 
ing  iJan,  the  first  intelligence  was  contradicted, 
and  the  general  was  informed,  that  the  move 
ment  of  the  column  towards  the  forks  was  a  fein^ 
and  that  instead  of  crossing  the  river  at  tliat  jpJaoev 
khad  rejoined  the  German  troops  at  Chadd'a  ford. 
Under  the  uncertainty,  which  this  contnidictoiy  in- 
telligence produced,  the  General  prudently  idin. 
fuished  his  design. 

About  two  o'clock,  it  was  ascertained,  that  Sk 
William  Howe  in  person  had  crossed  the  Brandy- 
wine  at  thcforks,  and  was  rapidly  marching  down 
the  North  side  of  the  river,  to  attack  the  American 
army.  The  Commander  in  Chief,  now  oniered 
General  SuUivan  to  form  the  right  wing  to  oppoae 
the  column  of  Sir  William.  General  Wayne  w» 
du-ected  to  remain  at  Chadd's  ford  with  the  left 
wmg,  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river  with  Knyp. 
hausen.  General  Green,  with  his  division,  was 
pelted  as  a  reserve  in  the  centre  between  SuUivan 
and  Wayne,  to  reinforce  either,  as  circumstanow 


mi^t  require.  Geno^I  Sullivan  macched  up  the 
m^,  tfQtii  lie  fo^nd  fiivouiable  ground,  on  which 
to-fQrm  hi6  mto ;  his  left  was  near  the  Branidy wine^ 
and  both  f^mks  «rere<?overed  with  jthick  wood.  At 
half  past  four^  a'ckiek>  when  his  litm  wis  ^caroeif 
lonaicd)  the  Briti«h»  yndier  Lord  ComwalU^  com* 
MmtfiBd  a  spirifeed  attack.  The  aotion  wa^  far  some 
lime  sweae ;  bul  the  AJoaeicaB  rigltf,  which  was  oat 
imperljF  in  order  when  the  fwaiult  began,  at  feogth 
IfWie  way,  aad  exrpoMd  <be  4af)k  of  the  troops  tb^ 
aaiftfaiMd  their  gramd>  to  a  desmiotive  &e,  ao4 
Mtttimogte  bceafc  ftom  llie  eight,  the  whole  Uqe 
finally  gaw  way. 

Jb  soon  as  the  &b^  began,  Geoefid  WA»m»Q^ 
TtV'^  wikh  44^^id  <ireen  s  divisioiii,  hastened  (Q- 
iwiris  Ae  «Gene  of  action,  but  befoce  bk  arrivali 
JblKvaa  was  nmited,  wd  the  Cosemmder  in  ClMf 
^oifld  onlj  ehedk  the-fairsttst  «f  the  eflvmy^andMrn* 
er  the  retreat  of  the  faeafben  troops* 

J^ring  these  ^oamaedons  General  Knyphausen 
aaiinlrcd  the  works  ejected  lor  the  defence  of  Chadd^s 
&fid,  san^  soon  eanied  thtm^  ^  Genecal  Wayne, 
l>y  this  time  learning  the  £ite  of  the  other  divisions, 
4mw  off  Us  troops.  'GcoeraH  WASHinoTO/ir  re- 
treated, with  hie  wiiofe  force  that  night  to  Chester. 
The  Ameriean  fass  iii  this  battle  was  ^dxrnt  three 
-hnndred  killed,  asid  six  hundred  wounded.  Foor 
Jmndvcd  weve  made  prisoners,  hot  these  chiefly  of 
the  wounded. 

d^iany  oif  the  ngi]aents.of  aflfiuHry,  and  the  avhole 
wps  of  artiilesy,  o»  diis  oecanon,  eithifoked  the 
4miM8aeiid  fersevenng  oonrage  that  would  fase^ 
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honoured  veteran  troops.  A  few  corps  gave  way> 
as  soon  as  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  their  deficiea^ 
cy  exposed  those  who  bravely  did  their  duty.  Gen. 
cral  Howe  stated  his  loss,  in  this  action  at  one  hun- 
dred killed  and  four  hundred  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  Brandy  wine  produced  no  depres- 
sion of  spirits  upon  Congress,  the  army,  or  the  coun- 
try. Measures  were  immediately  taken  to  reinforce 
the  army.  Fifteen  hundred  men  were  marched  from 
Peck^s  Kill,  and  large  detachments  of  militia  order> 
ed  into  the  field.  The  Commander  in  Chief  was 
empowered  to  impress  aU  horses,  waggons  and  pro- 
visions necessar}'  for  the  army*  In  orders,  the 
General  expressed  his  high  satisfaction  at  the  behav* 
iour  of  the  body  of  his  army  in  the  late  engagement 
Having  allowed  his  troops  a  short  repose,  he  iaced 
about  to  meet  the  enemy,  fully  resolved  to  try  his 
fortune  in  a  general  action,  before  he  resigned  Phi- 
ladelphia to  the  Royal  commanded 

General  Washington,  perceiving  that 
EPT.  5.  ^^  enemy  were  moving  into  the  Lanca»> 
ter  road,  towards  the  city,  took  possession  of  ground 
near  the  Warren  tavern,  on  the  left  of  the  British, 
and  twenty  three  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  pro^ 
tection  of  his  stores  at  Reading  was  one  object  of 
this  movement.  The  next  morning  he  was  inform- 
ed of  the  approach  of  the  British  army.  He  imme- 
diately put  his  troops  in  motion  to  engage  the  ene- 
my. The  advance  of  the  two  hostile  armies  met 
and  began  to  skirmish,  when  rain  fell,  and  soon 
increased  to  a  violent  storm.  This  providentially 
prevented  a  general  engagement,  and  rendered  dbfi 
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tttrtat  of  the  Americans  absolutely  necessary; 
The  injferiority  of  the  muskets  in  the  hands  of  the 
'  American  soldiery,  which  had  been  yerifitd  in  ev- 
ery action,  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  re* 
treat.  The  gun  locks  were  badly  made,  and  the 
cartri(}ge  boxes  im|)erfectiy  constructed  ;  and  this 
storm  rendered  most  of  the  arms  unfit  for  use  ;  and 
idl  the  ammunitioit  was  damaged.  The  army  was 
iof  consequence  extremely  exposed,  and  their  dan- 
ger became  the  greater^  as  many  of  the  soldiers  were 
destitute  of  bayonets.  Fortunately  the  tempest^ 
which  produced  such  serious  mischief  to  the  Amer- 
icans, prevented  the  pursuit  of  the  British. 

([general  Washington,  IBnding  his  troops  un. 

fitted  for  action,  relinquished,  from  necessity,  the 

immediate  intention  of  a  battle,  and  continued  his 

Ktreat  through  the  day,  and  most  of  the  night,  a- 

midst  a  cold  and  tempestuous  rain,  and  in  very  deep 

roads.     On  a  full  discovery  of  the  extent  of  the 

damage  to  the  arms  and  ammunition,  the  General 

ascended  the  Schuylkill,  and  crossed  it  at  Warwick 

furnace,  to  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  ammunition,  and 

to  refit  or  replace  the  defective  muskets.      He  still 

resolved  to  risk  a  general  engagement,  for  the  safety 

of  the  capital,     tie  recrossed  the  Schuyl- 

Sept.     .    j^jjj  ^^  Parker's  ferry,  and  encamped  east 

of  that  river,  on  both  sides  of  Parkyomy  creek,  and 

detachments  were  posted  at  the  different  fords,  at 

which  the  enemy  tnight  attempt  to  force  a  passage. 

As  the  British  army  approached  the  river.  General 

Washington  posted  his  army  in  their  front;  but, 

instead  of  forcing  a  passage,  Sir  AVilliam  mcAred 
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lapidiy  ttp  the  road  towards  Reading.  The  Ameri^ 
can  Commander,  wpposing  that  his  object  was  tx> 
destroy  the  military  stores  at  that  place,  and  to  turn 
the  right  flank  of  the  American  army,  marched  up 
Ae  river  to  Pottsgrove,  leaving  the  lower  road  to 
tfie  city  open  to  his  antagonist.  Sir  William  Howe 
Availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  on  the  26th^ 
entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph. 

General  W a  sh i  n  c  to k  had  seasonably  taken  th£ 
precaution  to  remove  the  publick  stores  from  the  city^ 
dnd  to  secure  for  the  use  of  the  army,  those  articled 
of  merchandize,  which  their  wants  rendered  of  prima- 
ry necessity.  Colonel  Hamilton,  then  one  of  General 
Washington's  aids^  had  been  sent  into  the  city 
en  this  important  business.  By  his  instructions  he 
tvas  directed  to  proceed  in  his  requisitions  upon  tht 
stores  and  shops  of  Philadelphia  cautiously  but  e& 
fectually.  **  Your  own  prudence  will  point  out  tbfc 
feast  exceptionable  means  to  be  pursued,  but  remem- 
ber delicacy,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ordinarf 
mode  of  application,  must  give  place  to  our  necesM- 
ties.  We  must,  if  possible,  accommodate  the  sol- 
diers with  such  articles  as  they  stand  in  need  of;  or 
we  shall  have  just  reason  to  apprehend  the  most  in- 
jurious and  alarming  consequences  from  the  ap^ 
|)roaching  season. " 

From  the  larding  of  the  British  army  at  the  head 
of  the  Elk,  on  the  25ih  of  August,  to  the  26ih  of 
September,  when  they  entered  Philadelphia,  the 
American  troops  had  encountered  a  continued  series 
of  active  operations,  and  the  duty  of  the  General  was 
complicated  and  arduous.    During  this  time,  the 
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eoldiers  were  destitute  of  baggage,  kisulKciently 
wpplied  with  proyiaioosy  and  deprived  of  the  coia- 
fiirta  that  administer  to  the  support  of  the  huma^ 
Irame  under  severe  &tigue,  Widuxut  coverings 
they  were  exposed  to  heavy  rains,  and  obliged  to 
march,  many  of  them  without  sho^s,  in  deep  n)ad% 
and  to  ford  considerable  stneaxns;. 

The  best  British  writers^  who  have  given  us  aai. 
history  of  the  revolutionary  wm*,  highly  applaud  the 
generalship  of  Sir  William  Howe  in  this  part  of  th^ 
oampaigq*  Can  they  then  withiiold  applause  fitMnt 
the  American  CfHnmander,  who  manqpuvred  an  ior 
ftriour  army  in  tl^  face  of  the  British  General,  and 
detiuned  him  thirty  days,  in  mw^ing  sixty  milesg* 
firoufL  die  hea^  of  £1(^  ^.ver  to  jPhiladdphia,  in  a  oouiw 
tyy,  in  which  thei;e  jvia»  not  ^oqe  ibrdfied  post,  aor  a 
stream  that  might  not,  at  4iiis  ^qison  be  every  where 
forded  ;  who  fought  one  battle,  and  aljthough  beat«- 
cn>  in  five  days  agajui  fecod  h|s  enemy  with  the  ior 
tentioQ  to  rtsik  a  general  ^engagement ;  who,  when 
in  ^  moment  of  actios,  was  providentiaUy  necesn.* 
talcd  to  retreat,  with  muskets  and  ammunidon  mv 
fit  for  use,  extricated  him^plf  from  his  periknia  si^ 
uation  and  oncse  moae  phced  himsdf  in  fiiont  of  the 
invading  Sofi;  who  at  last  was  induosd  to  open  the 
Philadelphia  road  to  the  British  General,  not  because 
he  was  beaten  in  the  field,  hut  through  the  inAuence 
ofcircamstaflBrs,  which  po  mt^tary  address  couli| 
OMsnteffact. 

Four  regiments  ^  gmnadiers  wfre  posted  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the.  other  oorpa  of  the  British  ar- 
my were  cantoned  at  GermantowB.     The  fir.«t  oj^ 
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ject  of  Sir  William  was  to  subdue  the  defences  and 
remove  the  impediments  of  the  Delaware,  that  a 
communication  might  be  opened  with  the  British 
shipping.  General  Washington  made  every  cf- 
fort  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  enemy's  design^ 
in  the  hope  of  forcing  General  Howe  put  of  Phila- 
delphia,  by  preventing  supplies  of  provisions  hom 
reaching  him.  Of  the  attainment  of  this  important 
object,  he  had  no  doubt,  could  the  passage  of  the 
Delaware  be  rendered  impracticable.  To  this  pur- 
pose works  had  been  erected  on  a  bank  of  mud  and 
sand  in  the  river,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill, and  about  seven  miles  below  Philadelphia* 
The  place,  from  these  works,  was  denominated 
Fort  Island,  and  the  works  themselves  Fort  Mifflin. 
On  a  neck  of  land  on  the  opposite  shore  of  l^ew 
Jersey,  called  Red  Bank,  a  fort  was  constructed  and 
mounted  with  heavy  artillery,  and  called  Fort  Mer« 
cer.  Fort  Island  and  Red  Bank,  were  distant  from 
each  other  half  a  mile»  In  the  channel  of  the  Dela- 
ware, which  ran  between  them,  two  ranges  of  Clic- 
vauxdefrise  were  sunk.  These  consisted  of  |ai]ge 
pieces  of  timber,  strongly  framed  together,  and 
pointed  ivith  iron,  and  they  completely  obstructed 
the  passage  of  ships.  These  works  were  covered 
by  several  gallics,  floating  batteries  and  armed  ships. 
Sir  William  Howe  having  detached  a  consider- 
able  force  from  Germantown  to  operate  against  the 
works  on  the  Delaware,  General  Washington^ 
thought  this  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  the 
British  army  in  their  cantonments.  The  line  of  the 
Briti^  encampment  crossed  the  village  of  Germa(i^ 
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town  at  right  angles,  near  its  centre ;  and  its  flanks 
were  strongly  covered. 

General  Washington  now  commanded  a  forct 
consisting  of  about  eight  thousand  continental  troops 
and  three  thousand  militia.  The  General's  plan  was 
to  attack  both  wings  of  the  enemy  in  front,  and  rear 
at  the  same  time.  The  arrangements  having  been 
made,  the  afmy  was  moved  near  the  scene  of  action 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  October.  The  divis« 
ions  of  Sullivan  and  Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's 
Brigade,  were  to  enter  Germantowii  by  the  way  of 
Ghesnut  Hill,  and  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  British. 
General  Armstrong  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia 
was  ordered  to  fall  down  the  Manatawny  road,  and 
turning  the  British  left  flank,  attack  its  rear.  The 
divisions  of  Green  and  Stephen,  flanked  by  M'Dou« 
gal's  Brigade,  were  to  take  a  circuit  by  the  way  of  the 
I^imekiln  road,  and  entering  at  the  market  house,  at- 
tacked the  right  wing.  The  militia  of  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey,  under  General  Smallwood  and 
General  Forman,  were  to  march  down  the  old  Yoric 
road,  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  British  right. 
The  division  of  Lord  Sterling,  and  the  brigades  of 
Kaah  and  Maxwell  were  to  form  a  corps  de  reserve. 
About  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the 
^^'^-  ®*  front  of  General  Sullivan's  column,  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  accomj)anied,  drove  in  the 
British  picket  at  Mount  Airy.  The  main  body  of 
this  division  soon  engaged  the  British  light  infantry 
and  the  fortieth  regiment  of  foot,  and  obliged  them 
to  give  way,  leaving  all  their  baggage  behind.  Gen- 
eral Green  in  half  an  hour  after  Sullivan  reached  the 
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ground  of  aotion,  attaeked  and  drove  m  t)ie  troc^ 
in  front  of  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  SeveinJl 
brigades  of  Suttivan's  and  of  Green'a  diviaiona  pen- 
etrated the  town.  The  enemy  appeaired  to  be  sur* 
prised,  and  a  &ir  prospect  of  eventual  success  'm  the 
assault  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  l;^^  Amuericaii 
General. 

The  flattering  ei^pectations,  which  t!he  aucoessr 
ful  commencement  of  the  enterprise  eKoited,  wena 
soon  succeeded  by  disappointment  and  mortification. 
As  the  British  retreated  before  General  Sullivan's  ^r 
vision,  Colonel  Musgrave  took  post  with  six  compar 
nies  of  light  troops  in  a  stone  house,  fnmi  which  ht 
severely  galled  the  Americans  in  their  advance.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  dislodge  him,  but  they  proved 
ine^ctual  and  the  American  line  was  cheek^  ao^ 
flung  into  disorder.  The  morning  being  extreme* 
I7  ^8Sy^  ^  Americans  could  neither  perceive  tha 
situation  of  the  enemy,  nor  take  advantage  of  their 
own  success.  The  ground  to  which  some  of  the 
British  corps  were  pursued  had  many  inclosures^ 
which  broke  the  American  line  erf*  march,  and  some 
of  the  regiments,  in  their  ardour  to  push  forwiudj, 
sqiaFated  from  their  brigades,  were  surrounded  and 
taken  prisoners.  In  the  moment  of  supposed  victo- 
ly,  the  troops  retreated,  and  the  efforts  of  their  Gen- 
erals to  rally  them,  were  fruidess.  The  militia  were 
never  seriously  brought  into  action.  General  Wash* 
mcTOif,  perceiving  that  victory,  had  on  this  occa- 
sion, eluded  his  grasp,  contented  himself  with  a  sale 
and  honourable  retreat. 


Ih  yiis  bold  assault,  two  hundred  Amerieahs  were 
kified»  six  biSindl^  Wounded,  and  four  hundred  tak- 
tn  prisoners.  Among^  the  killed  was  Brigadier 
General  Nash.  The  British  loss  was  one  hundred  kiU 
led  aiid  four  hundred  wounded.  Among  the  killed 
tiere  Brigadier  Agnew  and  Colonel  Bird.  I'his 
enterprise,  as  far  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  wai 
concerned  in  it,  was  honourable.  Its  ultimate  &it 
ore  iTiust  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  discipline  and 
cjcperience  in  his  men.  Congress  fully  approved  of 
tiie  plan,  of  this  assault,  and  applauded  the  courage 
£splayed  in  its  execution.  They  voted  their  thank* 
to  the  General,  and  to  the  army. 

The  works  in  the  Delaware  now  engaged  the  ^* 
tention  of  the  British  uhd  Aiherican  Generals.  Sit 
WiRiarm  Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Ger- 
nantoWTi>  and  mfyytd  hh  whole  army  into  Phtladel^ 
pbia*  General  Washimgton  placed  confiilemial 
garrisons  ki  Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank,  and  in  Forf 
Miftin  on  Mud  Island,  but  he  had  not  a  force  equal 
to  their  complete  defence.  He  appointed  detach* 
tinents  to  iintercept  the  thmsportation  of  pro^^isions 
froiti  the  British  ^ips  below  the  American  t^orks  . 
to  Philadelphia.  He  caHed  upon  the  government  of 
New  Jersey  to  turn  out  the  militia  «f  that,  state,  to 
form  a  camp  in  the  rear  of  Red  Bank ;  and  he  set 
patroles  of  militia  on  the  roads  leading  to  Philadd- 
phia,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  pre- 
vent  the  disaffected  inhabitants  from  carrying  theiir 
articles  mto  the  market  of  Philadelphia.  To  avail 
himself  of  any  favouraWe  opportunity  to  annoy  the 
enemy,  he  ntoved  his  army  to  White  Marbh,  dii^ 
tant  only  fifteen  miles  from  the  city. 
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Lord  Howe,  by  continued  exertion,  having  over* 
come  the  obstructions,  which  the  Americans  had 
placed  inthe  r;ver  at  Billingsport^  a  joint  attack  by 
sea  and  land  was  planned  against  Red  Bank  and  Fort 
Island.  The  Augusta^  a  sixty  four  gun  ship,  the 
Merlin  frigate,  and  several  small  armed  vessels  mov- 
ed up  the  Delaware  to  assault  the  works  on  Fort  or 
Mud  Island.  Count  Donop  crossed  into  New  Jer- 
sey with  twelve  hundred  Germans^  and  in  the  even- 
ing  of  the  22d  appeared  before  Fort  Mer- 
OcT.  22i   ^^^  ^^  jj^j  Bank.     His  assault  was  high- 

ly  spirited^  and  the  defence  intrepid  and  obstinate^ 
Colonel  Green  the  commandant,  whose  garrison  did 
not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  unable  to  man 

,the  out  works.  From  these  he  galled  the  Germans 
in  their  advance,  and  on  their  near  approach  he  quit- 

.  ted  them,  and  retired  within  the  inner  intrenchments^ 
The  enemy  pressed  forward  with  undaunted  bravery, 
and  the  Americans  poured  upon  them  a  deadly  fire^ 
Count  Donop  was  himself  mortally  wounded  at  the 
head  of  his  gallant  corps  ;  the  second  in  command 
soon  after  fell,  and  the  third  immediately  drew  off 
his  forces.  The  assailants  had  four  hundred  men 
killed  and  wounded.  The  garrison  fighting  undei" 
cover,  had  only  thirty  killed  and  wounded.  Had  the 
camp  of  militia  been  formed  in  the  rear  of  Red  Bank^ 
agreeably  to  General  Washington's  desire,  this 
whole  corps  would  probably  have  been  made  pris^ 
oners. 

In  the  mean  time.  Fort  Mifflin  was  attacked  by 
the  shipping,  and  by  batteries  erected  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania shore*    Incessant  voUies  of  bombs  and  can- 
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hon  balls  were  discharged  upon  it.  But  at  ebb  tidd 
the  Augusta  and  Merlin  grounded^  and  were  burnti 
The  garrison  supported  this  tremendous  fire  with- 
out material  injury. 

The  resistance  of  the  forts  6n  the  Delaware  faf 
exceeding  the  expectations  of  the  British  command- 
ers, they  adopted  measures  to  overcome  it,  without 
tne  hazard  of  a  second  assault.  They  erected  batte* 
ries  upon  ProVince  Islatid,  within  five  hundred  yards 
of  the  American  fort.  They  also  brought  up  their 
shipping,  gun  boats  Sec*  and  from  the  10th  to  the  16th 
of  November,  battered  the  American  works.  By 
this  time  the  defence^  ivere  entirely  beat  down, 
every  piece  of  cannon  was  dismounted,  and  one  of 
the  ships  approached  so  near  Fort  Mifflin  a^  to  throw 
hand  grenades  from  her  tops  into  it,  which  killed 
men  upon  the  platform.  The  brave  garrison  re- 
ceived orders  to  quit  the  post.  Red  Bank  being  no 
longer  useful,  its  garrison  and  stores  were  also  with- 
drawn on  the  approach  of  Lord  Comwallis  with  fiv» 
thousand  men  to  invest  it. 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on,  the  en- 
terprising spirit  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  was 
employed  to  explore  an  opening  through  which  to 
attack  his  adversary.  He  clearly  saw  the  impor- 
tance of  driving  the  British  from  Province  Island ; 
But  fifteen  hundred  men,  in  the  opinion  of  his  Gen- 
eral  officers,  was  necessary  to  eifect  this  object. 
This  detachment  could  reach  the  place  of  assault 
only  by  marching  down  a  neck  of  land  six  miles  iti 
length  almost  in  sight  of  the  British  General,  wha 
might  easily  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  American  dc 
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tacfament,  unless  it  should  be  jurotected  by  a  strong 
covering  party^  To  furnish  this  par^,  General 
Washington  must  expose  his  ai^my  with  all  his 
stores  and  artillery  to  Sir  William*  Or,  if  he  mw* 
ed  his  whole  army  over  the  Schuylkill,  all  the  01%- 
azines  and  hospitals  in  his  rear,  might  without  op* 
position  be  seized*  Red  Bank  would  also  be  expos- 
ed  through  which  reinforcements  of  men,  and  sufh 
plies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  passed  to  Fort 
Island.  He  was  therefore  constrained  to  watch  tiic 
progress  of  his  enem^,  without  making  efficient  at- 
tempts to  check  him. 

The  fortifications  of  the  Delaware  being  $ur« 
mounted,  the  impediments  in  the  chamiel  oi  the  riv^ 
er  were,  without  great  difficulty,  remov'ed.  In  si% 
weeks  of  incessant  effi>rt,  the  British  conrnianders 
gained  the  free  navigation  of  the  Delaware,  and 
opened  the  communication  between  their  fleet  qii4 
army. 

During  the  excursion  of  Lord  Cornwallia  into 
New  Jersey,  with  a  design  to  invest  Fort  Mercer, 
General  Washington  was  urged  to  attack  Phila- 
delphia. The  wishes  of  Congress,  and  the  expecta* 
tion  of  the  publick,  gave  weight  to  the  proposed 
measure.  The  plan  was,  that  General  Green  should 
silently  fall  down  the  Delaware,  at  a  specified  time, 
attack  the  rear  of  Oeneral  Howe,  and  gain  posses* 
sion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill ;  that  a  pow- 
erful force  should  march  down  on  the  west  side  of 
that  river,  wd  from  the  heights  infilade  the  British 
works  on  that  aide,  while  the  Commander  in  Chie^ 
with  the  main  body  of  the  amy  should  attack  four- 
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teen  redoubts,  and  the  Knes  c^the  enemf  extending 
from  the  Delaware  tx>  the  Schuylkill,  which  consti* 
fisted  their  defence  in  fronts 

The  sound  mind  of  General  Washincton,  was 
not  so  much  dazzled  by  a  prospect  of  the  brilliance 
amd  frme  which  the  success  of  this  enterprize  would 
throw  around  himself,  and  bis  army,  as  to  engage  in 
the  cfesperate  attempt.  Nor  was  he  disposed  to 
sacrifice  the  safety  of  his  country,  upon  the  akar  /o{ 
pablick  optmon.  He  gave  the  ifoUowing  reasons  for 
rejecting  the  plan  ;  that  the  army  in  Phila^Iphia, 
was  in  number  at  least  equal  to  his  own  ;  it  could 
not  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  several  corps^ 
enfgftged  could  coopemte  in  that  joint  and  prompt 
manner,  which  was  necessary  to  success:  in  all 
probability  the  movement  of  General  Grecri  could 
not  be  made  in  the  face  of  a  vigilant  enemy  without 
<Sscovery,  which  was  es6ential.««.if  the  scyeral  diyi* 
rions  were  in  tte  onset  successful,  the  redoubt« 
taktn,  die  lines  siimiountpd,  and  the  British  army 
dtiven  within  the  citf,  the  assault  then  piust  be  ex- 
tremely  hazardous ;  an  artillery  ^uperiou^  to  their 
own,  would  be  planted  to  play  upon  the  front  of  thtT 
assaying  cohimns,  and  the  brick  houses  would  be 
lined  with  a  formidable  infantry,  to  thin  tlieir  flanks  j 
a  defeat,  whieh>  oiculating  upon  the  scale  of  prpb? 
ability  must  be  expected,  would  ruin  0ie  army, 
and  open  the  country  to  the  depredi^on  of  the  etie- 
my ;  the  hardy  enterprises  and  stubborn  conflicts 
of  two  campaigns,  had  given  the  British  genend  only 
the  comnaand  of  two  or  three  towns,  protected  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  shi^nng,  why  then  fcM^go  the 
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advantage  of  confining  the  British  army  in  narrow 
quarters,  to  place  the  stores  in  camp,  and  the  very 
independence  of  America  at  risk  upon-  this  forlorn 
hope.  The  General  was  supported  in  his  opinion 
by  those  officers  in  whose  judgment  he  placed  the 
most  confidence;  and  he  disregarded  the  clamours 
of  ignorance  and  rashness. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  Sir  William  Howe 
inarched  his  whole  army  out  of  Philadelphia  to 
White  Marsh,  the  encampment  of  General  Wash- 
ing tok.  He  took  a  position  on  Chesnut  Hill 
in  front  of  the  American  right  wing.  Mr.  Sted<- 
man,  a  British  historian,  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
who  at  this  time  was  with  Sir  William,  states 
his  force  at  fourteen  thousand  men.  The  Conti- 
nental troops  at  White  Marsh  amounted  to  about 
twelve  thousand,  and  the  militia  to  three.  The 
ground  of  the  Americans  was  strong,  but  no  fortifi* 
cations  had  been  erected.  Never  before  had  Gen- 
eral Washington  met  his  enemy  in  thismanfter, 
with  a  superiority  of  numbers.  He  wi^ed  to  be 
attacked,  but  was  not  disposed  to  relinquish  the  ad- 
vantage of  ground. 

The  British  Commander  spent  the  6th  in  re- 
connoitring the  American  right.  At  night  he 
marched  to  their  left  on  the  hill,  which  here  ap. 
proached  nearer  to  their  camp,  and  took  a  good 
position  within  a  mile  of  it.  The  next  day  he 
advanced  further  to  the  American  feft,  and  in  do- 
ing  it  approached  stilt  nearer  this  wing.  General 
Washington  made  some  changes  in  the  disposi- 
rion  of  his  troops  to  oppose  with  a  greater  force  (t^ 
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attack  he  confidently  expected  on  his  left.  Mo- 
mentarily expecting  the  assault,  he  rode  through 
each  brigade  of  the  army,  with  perfect  composure, 
^ving  his  orders,  animating  his  men  to  do  their 
duty  to  their  countr}',  and  exhorting  them  to  depend 
principally  on  the  bayonet.  During  these  manoeu- 
vres, some  sharp  skirmishing  took  place.  At  ev- 
ening the  disposition  of  General  Howe  indicated  the 
design  to  attack  the  next  morning.  The  American 
Commander  impatiently  waited  the  assault,  promis- 
ing himself  some  compensation  for  the  disasters  of 
the  campaign  in  the  issue  of  this  battle.  But  his 
hopes  were  disappointed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
eighth.  Sir  William  returned  to  Philadelphia,  with 
6Uch  rapidity  as  not  to  be  overtaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can light  troops,  which  were  sent  out  to  harass  his 
rear. 

Sir  William  Howe  moved  out  of  Philadelphia 
with  a  professed  design  to  attack  General  Washin  6« 
TON,  and  to  drive  him  over  the  mountain.  He  must 
have  felt  mortification  in  receding  from  this  inten- 
tion, and  by  it  acknowledging  in  the  face  of  the 
wwld,  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  military 
talents  of  his  opponent,  and  proclaiming  his  reluct* 
ance  to  engage  an  American  army  of  equal  numbers, 
unless  he  could  command  the  ground  of  action. 

The  American  troops  were  badly  clothed,  and 
were  generally  destitute  of  blankets.  The  winter 
setting  in  with  severity,  it  became  necessary  to  lodge 
them  in  winter  quarters.  The  General  had  revolv- 
ed  the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  weighed  all  its  diffi- 
culties.    Should  he  quarter  his  army  in  villages. 
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his  men  wotild  be  exposed  to  the  destruetive  enlev* 
prises  of  partizan  British  coi^s,  md  a  targe  disixfet 
of  country  would  be  opened  to  the  forage  of  the  ese* 
my.  To  remedy  these  dangers  and  inconveniences^ 
the  General  resolved  to  inarch  his  army  to  Valley 
Forge,  arstrong  position  back  of  Philadelphia,  cover- 
ed with  woodland  there  shelter  them*  Onthem»eh 
to  the  place,  for  the  first  time  t^xdispositioD  for  the 
winter  was  announced.  He  applauded  the  past  for# 
titode  of  the  army,  and  exhorted  them  t^  bear  their 
^approaching  hardships  with  the  resohition  of  sok 
diers,  assuring  them  that  the  publick  good,  and  not 
his  inclination  imposed  them.  The  men  bore  their 
tenG^rary  sufferings  with  patience.  They  felled 
trees^  and  of  logs  built  themselves  huts,,  closing 
their  crevices  with  mc»tary  and  soon  assumed  the 
form  and  order  of  an  encampment.  Light  troops 
were  stationed  around  Philadelphia  to  straiten  the 
enemy's  quarters,  and  to  cut  off  their  commtinica- 
tion  with  those  of  the  country  who  were  disposed 
to  supply  them  with  provision. 

On  the  22d.  of  December  the  Commisaaiy 
Minounced  the  alarming  &c1^  that  the  last  rations  m 
stone  had  been  served  to  the  troops.  A  smaU  num- 
ber of  the  men  discovered  a  disposition  to  mutiny 
at  a  privation  for  which  they  could  not  account,  but 
in  the  criminal  inattention  of  their  country  ;  but  the 
majority  of  the  army  submitted  to  the  scarcity  with- 
out a  murmur.  General  Washington  ordered 
the  country  to  be  scoured,  and  provisions  to  be 
seized  wherever  they  could  be  found.  At  the  same 
time  he  stated  the  situation  of  the  army  to  Con- 
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grcss,  and  warned  that  body  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  supplies.  It  was 
calculated  he  said,  to  ruin  the  discipline  of  the  sol- 
diers, and  to  raise  in  them  a  disposition  for  plunder 
and  licentiousness.  It  must  create  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction,  **  I  re- 
gret the  occasion  which  compelled  mc  to  the  meas- 
ure  the  other  day,  and  shall  consider  it  among  the 
grcacest  of  our  misfortuaes  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  {M^u:tising  it  again.  I  am  now  obliged  to  keep 
several  pities  from  Ae  army  threshing  grain,  that 
our  supplies  may  not  fail,  but  this  will  not  do*^'— 
During  the  whole  winter,  the  sufferings  of  the 
troops  at  Valley  Forge  were  extreme. 
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CHAPTER    V. 
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ces....He  evacuates  Philadelphia^  and  Marches  through  J^ev) 
Jersey  to  J^ev)  York.. ..General  Was  a  inuton  pursues  him.... 
Battle  of  Monmouth....Thanks  of  Congress  to  the  General 
and  Army  ....General  Lee  censured....He  demands  a  Court 
Martial^  and  is  suspended  from  his  Command.*.J^reneh  Fleet 
appears  on  the  American  Coast. t..Expedition  against  Rhode* 

island....It  fails Disaffection  between  the  American  and 

French  Officers. ...Measures  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  f 
prevent  the  iU  Consequences  of  it. ...Army  goes  into  WhUet 
Quarters  in  the  IBgh  Lands, 

1777.  During  these  transactions  in  the 
middle  States,  the  northern  campaign  had  issued  in 
the  capture  of  General  Burgoyne  and  army.  That 
department  had  ever  been  considered  as  a  separate 
command,  and  more  particularly  under  the  direction 
of  Congress.  But  the  opinion  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief  had  been  consulted  in  many  of  its  transac- 
tions, and  most  of  its  details  had  passed  through  his 
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hands.  Through  him  that  army  had  been  supplied 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  artillery,  ammunition  and 
provisions. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga^  and  the  disask 
irous  events  which  followed  it,  he  exert^  himself 
to  stop  the  career  of  General  Burgoyne,  although 
by  this  exertion,  he  weakened  himself  in  his  con« 
flicts  with  Sir  William  Howe.    Without  waiting 
for  the  order  of  Congress,  in  his  own  name  he  caU*- 
ed  out  the  militia  of  New  England,  and  directed 
General  Lincoln  to  command  the^l•   Strong  detach- 
ments were  sent  to  the  northward  from  his  own  ar- 
my.   General  Arnold,  who  had  already  greatly  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  field,  was  sent  at  the  head  of 
these  reinforcements,  in  the  expectation  that  his  in- 
fluence would  do  much  to  reanimate  that  army  and 
inspirit  them  to  noble  exertions.  Soon  after  Colonel 
Morgan  with  his  regiment,  the  best  partisan  corps 
In  the  American  army,  was  also  detached  to  that 
service.    General  Washington  encouraged  Gen« 
cril  Schuyler  to  look  forward  to  brighter  fortune. 
M  The  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Inde- 
pendence," said  he,  in  a  letter  to  tliat  General,  "i» 
an  event  of  chagrin  and  surprise,  not  apprehended^ 
nor  within  the  compass  of  my  reasoning.     This 
stroke  is  severe  indeed,  and  has  distressed  us  much* 
But  notwithstanding  things  at  present  wear  a  dark 
and  gloomy  aspect,  I  hope  a  spirited  opposition  wjU 
check. the  progress  of  General  Burgoyne's  arms,  and 
that  the  confidence  derived  from  success  wi]l  hurry 
hini  into  measures,  that  will  in  their  consequence! 
be  fiivourable  to  us.     W«  should  nqv^  despair^ 
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Our  situation  has  before  been  unpromising,  and  has 
changed  for  the  better,  so  I  trust  it  will  again.  If 
new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  only  put  forth  new 
exertions,  and  prc^rtion  our  efforts  to  the  exigen- 
cy of  the  times."  When  informed  by  General 
Schuyler,  that  Bui^oyne  had  divided  his  force,  to 
act  in  different  quarters.  General  Washinctoh 
foresaw  the  consequences,  and  advised  to  die  meas- 
ures that  proved  fatal  to  that  commander.  **  Al- 
though our  affairs,''  replied  he  to  General  Schuyler, 
^*  have  some  days  past  worn  a  dark  and  gloomy  as- 
pect, I  yet  look  forward  to  a  fortunate  and  happy 
issue.  I  trust  General  Burgoyne's  army  will  sooner 
or  later,  experience  an  effectual  check;  and,  as  I 
suggested  before,  that  'the  success  he  had  will  pre- 
cipitate his  ruin.  From  your  account  he  appears  to 
be  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct,  which  of  all  oth- 
ers is  most  favourable  to  us  ;  I  mean  acting  by  de^ 
tachments.  This  conduct  will  certainly  ^ve  room 
for  enterprise  on  our  part,  and  expose  his  parties  to 
great  hazard.  Could  we  be  so  happy  as  to  cut  one 
of  them  off,  though  it  should  not  exceed  four,  five, 
or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  inspirit  the  people, 
and  do  away  much  of  their  present  anxiety.  In 
suchi  an  event,  they  would  lose  sight  of  past  misfor- 
tunes ;  and,  urged  at  the  same  time  by  a  regard  to 
their  own  security,  they  would  fly  to  arms  and  af- 
ford every  aid  in  their  power," 

The  community  was  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  things  in  die  northern  department. 
In  consequence,  strong  prejudices  were  excited 
against  General  Schuyler.    On  aceount  of  this  pop- 
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ular  prejudice,  Coogress  conceived  k  prudent,  to 
cAiange  the  Ceneral  of  this  army,  and  the  Commaa- 
ikr  in  Chief  was  re^iyested  to  nominate  a  successor 
to  General  Sctiuyler.  Through  delicacy  he  declin- 
dd  this  nopunation  ;  but  never  did  the  semtdance 
of  en\7  at  the  good  fortune  of  Gjenerajl  Gates,  whom 
Congress  appointed,  a^ppear  id  any  part  of  General 
Washington's  conduct*  Hi^  patriotisi^  ifiduoed 
him  to  aid  this  subordinate  General  by  every  inncans 
n  his  power,  and  the  successes  of  tlie  n^rthmi  ^rmy 
fiUed  his  heart  virith  undissem&tided  joy. 

This  magnanimity  was  not  in  every  instance  r^^ 
paid.  The  briilismt  issue  of  the  aorthem  campaigq, 
in  1777,  cast  a  glory  around  General  Gates*  an4 
modted  his  military  reputation.  During  hi3  separ-v 
ate  command,  some  parts  of  his  conduct  didnol 
correspond  with  tl)e  ingenuousness  and  delicacy 
with  which  be  had  b^en  treated  by  the  Copimander 
in  Chief.  After  the  action  of  the  19th  of  ^ejptem^ 
ber,  when  it  was  ascertaaaed  that  Qeneral  Gates'9 
force  was  superiour  to  that  of  the  British  Genera^ 
aad  was  increasing.  General  Wa-shington  9^ff^ 
jbended  that  General  Gates  might  retom  hifa  Colonel 
Morgan's  corps,  whose  services  he  greatly  needed 
whilethe  enemy  was  marching  through  PeqMylvaaiat 
But  unwilling  absokitely  to  order  lbs  retwt)  of  Mor- 
gan,  he  stated  that  General  Howe  was  preasic^  hini 
with  a  superiour  ibroe,  and  left  General  Giates  to 
act  in  the  concern  according  to  his  discvetiooi  Gesi- 
fcral  Gates  retained  the  corps,  ndmcn^oacd  as  hi^ 
reason,  **  Since  the  action  of  the  19lh  the  enemy  have 
kept  the  gvMnd  they  oociqwd  m  lAe  iwc!rqiB|  ^ 
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day  and  fortified  the  camp.  The  advance  sentries 
of  my  pickets  are  posted  nvithin  shot,  and  oppoiale 
those  of  the  enemy.  Neitlier  side  has  given 
ground  an  inch.  In  this  situation  your  Excellency 
would  not  wish  me  to  part  with  the  corps,  the  army 
of  General  Burgoyne  is  most  afraid  of.*'  He  neg* 
lected  to  inform  die  Conmiander  in  Chief  of  his  sub- 
sequent  successes  over  the  enemy. 

When  tlie  intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  the 
British  army  reached  head  quarters,  the  Commander 
in  Chief  dispatched  Colonel  Hamilton,  one  of  his  aids 
to  General  Gates,  to  state  his  own  critical  situation, 
and  make  known  his  earnest  wishes,  that  reinforce* 
inents  should  be  forwarded  to  him  unth  the  utmost 
expedition.  Colonel  Hamilton' found  that  General 
Gates  had  retained  four  Brigades  at  Albany  with  a 
design  to  attack  Ticonderoga  in  the  course  of  th^ 
next  winter.  With  difficulty  and  delay  he  obtained 
an  order  to  move  three  Brigades, 

Colonel  Hamilton  was  also  charged  with  a  sim« 
ilar  message  to  General  Putnam  in  the  Highlands, 
and  directed  to  accelerate  the  movement  of  reinforce* 
inents  from  that  post.  But  General  Putnam  in  view 
of  an  attempt  upon  New  York  discovered  a'disposi* 
tionto  ittain  under  his  command  that  portion  of 
the  northern  army,  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
Highlands.  Colonel  Hamilton  was  necessitated  to 
borrow  money  of  General  Clinton,  Govemour  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  to  fit  the  troops  of  General  Put** 
mm  to  begin  their  march. 

These  obstructions  and  delays  in  the  execution 
«f  General  WA§«jNCT0ir'5  orders,  prevented hiii 
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being  reinforced  in  season  to  attack  Lord  Cornwall 
liSf  while  in  New  Jersey,  and  probably  occasioned 
the  loss  of  Fort  MiflUnand  Red  Bank. 

The  different  termination  of  the  campaigns  of 
1777  at  the  North,  and  in  the  Micldle  states,  furnish- 
ed the  igncHant  and  factious  part  of  the  community 
with  an  opportunity  to  clamour  against  the  Com- 
mander  in  Chief.  Their  murmurs  emboldened 
several  members  of  Congress,  and  indiridual  gentle- 
men in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  adopt 
measures  to  supplant  General  Washington,  and 
to  raise  General  Gates  to  the  supreme  command  of 
the  American  armies. 

In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  pieces  artfully 
written  were  published  in  Newspapers  in  different 
places,  tending  to  lessen  the  military  character  of 
General  Washington,  and  to  prepare  the  publick 
for  the  contemplated  change  in  the  head  of  the  mil* 
itaiy  department.  Generals  Gates  and  Mifflin,  and 
Brigadier  Conway,  entered  into  the  intrigue,  Con- 
way was  an  Irishman^  who  had  been  in  the  service 
o£  France,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Silas 
Deane  was  commissioned  by  Congress.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  party  in  Congress  opposed  to  General 
Washington,  appears  by  a  number  of  the  publick 
transactions  of  that  body.  A  board  of  war  was  in- 
stituted  and  General  Gates  placed  at  its  head,.  Con- 
way was  raised  over  every  other  Brigadier,  and  q>- 
pointed  inspector  of  the  army. 

These  machinations  to  tarnish  the  character  of 
the  Conuqander  in  Chief  were  known  to  him,  but  he 
Nfently  ^ticed  their  pperati<9i.    The  good  of  hia 
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country  was  with  him  paramount  to  «tt  odiercoo- 
sideratioas,  and  he  stifled  his  just  indignation  and  left 
his  reputation,  to  rest  on  its  own  merits,  lest  tke 
open  dissension  of  the  civil  and  military  minbters  of 
the  revolution  should  endanger  the  publick  interest. 

At  length,  the  presumption  of  his  enemies,  forced 
him  into  an  expresskxi  of  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
jiect.  The  following  correspondences  give  a  geoem) 
view  of  the  progress  of  their  measures.  Mr.  Law- 
vcasj  President  of  Congress,  in  a  private  letter  onoi- 
municated  to  the  General  infonpatioa  of  an  ancmy^ 
mous  complaint  hud  before  him,  in  his  official  ca« 
pacity,  containing  high  chains  against  General 
Washikgtok,  to  which  he  rqilied : 

**  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obiigadon  I 
feel  towards  you,  for  your  friendship  and  politeness 
upon  an  occasion  in  which  I  ant  sp  deeply  interestod. 
I  was  not  unapprised  that  a  malignant  fiiction  had 
keen  for  some  time  forming,  to  my  prejudice, 
which,  conscious  as  I  am  of  having  ever  done  all  in 
my  power  to  answer  the  importaqt  purposes  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  me,  could  not  but  give  ne  some 
pain  on  a  personal  account }  but  my  chief  cooceni 
arises  from  an  apprehension  of  the  dangerous  conse* 
<}uences,  which  intestine  dissensions  may  produce 
to  the  common  cause. 

**  As  I  have  no  other  view  than  to  pramote  the 
public  good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honours  not 
founded  on  the  approbation  of  my  country,  I  would 
not  desire  in  the  least  degree  to  suppress  a  firee  spir- 
it of  inquiry  into  any  part  of  my  conduct,  that  even 
faction  itself  may  deem  reprehensible*    The  anony- 
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mous  paper  handled  you,  exhibits  many  serious 
charges,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  it  may  be  submitted 
to  Congress.  This  I  «m  more  inclined  to,  as  the 
suppression,  or  conceahnent,  may  possibly  involve 
you  in  embarrassments  hereafter,  since  it  is  uncer^ 
tain  how  many,  or  who,  may  be  privy  to  the  contents. 

**My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and 
that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defenoe  I 
might  otherwise  make  against  their  insidious  attacks. 
They  know  I  cannot  combat  their  insinuations, 
however  injurious,  without  disclosing  secrets,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  to  conceal.  But  why 
should  I  expect  to  be  exempt  from  ceasure,  tbeun* 
failing  bt  of  an  elevated  station  ?  Merit  and  talent^ 
which  I  canniat  pretend  to  rival,  have  ever  been  sub.- 
jcct  to  it.  My  heart  tells  me  it  has  been  my  wnro- 
mitted  aim  to  do  the  best,  which  circumstanced 
would  permit ;  yet  1  may  have  been  very  often  mis- 
taken in  my  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may,  in 
many  instances,  deserve  the  imputation  of  errour/^ 

To  a  friend  in  New  England,  who  expressed  by 
tetter  his  anxiety  in  consequence  of  a  report  fSfM  he 
was  about  to  resign  his  commission,  he  wrote  : 

**  I  can  assure  you  that  no  person  ever  heard  mtc 
drop  an  expression  that  had  a  tendency  to  resigna- 
tion. T^he  same  principles  that  led  me  to  embark  in 
the  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, operate  with  additional  force  at  this  day  ;  nor  is 
it  my  desire'to  wididraw  my  services  while  they  are 
considered  of  importance  in  the  present  contest ; 
but  to  report  a  design  of  this  kind,  is  among  the  arts. 
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vhich  those  who  are  endeavouring  to  effect  a  change, 

jire  practising  to  bring  it  to  pass.    I  have  said,  and  I 

•till  do  say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  service 

of  the  United  States,  that  would  return  to  the  sweets 

of  domestick  life  with  more  heartfelt  joy  than  I  should- 

But  I  would  have  this  declaration  accompanied  by 

these  sentiments,  that  whUe  the  public  are  satisfied 

with  my  endeavours,  I  mean  not  to  shrink  fix)m  the 

cause :  But  the  moment  her  voice,  not  that  of  fee 

tion,  calls  upon  me  to  resign,  I  shaU  do  it  with  a» 

much  pleasure  as  ever  the  wearied  traveller  retired 

to  rest." 

His  friend  Mr.  Patrick  Henry,  then  Govemour 
of  Virginia,  informed  him  of  the  intrigues  that  were 
going  on  in  his  native  state.     To  which  he  replied : 

"The  anonymous  letter  with  which  you  were 
pleased  to  fevour  me,  was  written  by  *♦*♦♦♦♦♦ 
so  &r  as  I  can  judge  from  the  similitude  of  haiids. 
************** 

"  My  caution  to  avoid  any  thing  that  could  in- 
jure the  service,  prevented  me  from  communicating, 
except  to  a  very  few  of  my  friends,  the  intrigues  of 
a  faction  which  I  knew  was  fi)rmed  against  me,  since 
it  might  serve  to  publish  our  internal  dissensions, 
but  their  own  restless  zeal  to  advance  their  views  has 
too  clearly  betrayed  them,  and  made  concealment  on 
my  part  fruitless.    I  cannot  precisely  mark  the  ex-' 
tent  of  their  views,  but  it  appeared  in  general,  thak 
General  Gates  was  to  be  exalted  on  the  ruin  of  my 
reputation  and  influence.     This  I  am  authorizjed  to 
say  fi^om  undeniable  facts  in  my  possession,  from 
publications  the  evident  scope  of  which  could  not  be 
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mistaken,  and  from  private  detractions  industriousljr 
circulated.  ♦*********,  it  is  commonly  supposed^ 
bore  the  second  part  in  the  cabal ;  and  Genend  Con« 
way,  I  know,  was  a  very  active  and  malignant  parti* 
san ;  but  I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  their 
machinations  have  recoiled  most  sensibly  upon  them* 
jielves." 

General  Gates  learning  that  a  passage  in  a  letter 
from  Brigadier  Conway  to  him  had  been  commu- 
nicated to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter,  as  extraordinary  for  the  manner  of  its  con- 
veyance, as  for  the  matter  it  contains. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  what  as  a  pri- 
vate  gentleman,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  on  represent-^ 
ing  to  my  mind,  the  disagreeable  situation,  which 
confidential  letters,  when  exposed  to  publick  lnspec«« 
tion,  may  place  an  unsuspecting  correspondent  in  ; 
but,  as  a  publick  officer,  I  conjure  your  Excellency  to 
give  me  all  the  assistance  you  can,  in  tracing  out 
the  author  of  the  infidelity,  which  put  extracts  from 
General  Conway's  letters  to  me  into  your  hands. 
Those  letters  have  been  stealingly  copied  ;  but 
which  of  them,  when,  or  by  whom,  is  to  me  as  yet 
an  unfathomable  secret. 

"  There  is  not  one  officer  in  my  suite,  or 
amongst  those  who  have  a  free  access  to  me,  upon 
vvhom  I  could  with  the  least  justification  to  myself^ 
fix  the  suspicion ;  and  yet  my  uneasiness  may  de-* 
prive  me  of 'the  usefulness  of  the  worthiest  men. 
It  is,  I  believe,  in  your  Excellencj  ^  power  to  do  me, 
and  the  United  States,  a  very  important  service,  by 
detecting  a  wretch  who  may  betray  me,  and  capital* 
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If  ki>i]|:e  die  veiy  operations  under  your  immediate 
diirectioD.  For  this  reatsoBi  ^r,  I  beg  your  Excel- 
lency would  favour  me  with  the  proofs  you  can  pro- 
cure to  that  effect*  But  the  crime  being  eventually 
so  important,  that  the  least  loss  of  time  may  be  at> 
tended  with  the  WOTSt  consequences ;  and  it  being 
unknown  to  me  whether  the  letter  came  to  you  from 
a  member  of  Congress,  or  from  an  officer,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  thb  to  the 
President,  that  Congress  may,  in  concert  with  your 
Excellency,  obtain,  as  soon  as  possible  a  discovery 
which  so  deeply  effects  the  safety  of  the  States. 
Crimes  of  that  magnitude  ought  not  to  remain  un- 
punished." 

To  which  the  General  with  dignity  replied. 

"  Your  letter  of  the  I8th  ultimo,  came  to  my 
hands  a  few  days  ago,  and  to  my  great  surprise  in- 
formed me,  that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress, for  what  reason,  I  find  myself  unable  to  ac- 
count;  but  as  some  end  doubtless  was  intended  to 
be  answered  by  it,  I  am  laid  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  returning  my  answer  through  the  same 
channel,  lest  any  member  of  that  honourable  body 
should  harbour  an  unfavourable  suspicion  of  my 
having  practised  some  indirect  means  to  come  at  the 
contents  of  the  confidential  letters  between  you  and 
General  Conway. 

"  I  am  to  inform  you  then,  that  ****#f***^fr, 
on  his  way  to  Congress,  in  the  month  of  October 
last,  fell  in  with  Lord  Sterling  at  Reading  ;  and,  not 
in  confidence  that  I  ever  understood,  informed  his 
Aid  de  camp,  Major  M'WUliams,  that  General 
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Conway  had  written  ^us  to  you  *  Heaven  has  been 
detefmined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak  General 
and  bad  Counsellors  would  have  ruined  it.'  Lord 
Sterling,  from  motives  oif  friendship,  transmitted  the 
account  with  this  remaric.  'The  enclosed  was 
communicated  by  ********  to  Major  M*WiU 
liams ;  such  wicked  duplicity  of  conduct^  {  iShal! 
ahvays  think  it  my  duty  to  detect.' 

"  In  consequence  of  this  information,  and  with^ 
out  having  any  thing  more  in  view,  than  merely  to 
show  that  gentleman  that  I  was  not  unapprised  of  his 
intrigutng  disposition,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  in  these 
"words. 

**  Sir,  a  letter  which  I  received  last  night,  coa- 
teined  the  following  para^ph. 

^*  In  a  letter  from  General  Conway  to  General 
Gates,  he  says,*  *  heaven  has  been  determined  to  save 
your  country  ;  or  a  weak  General  and  bad  Counsel- 
lors  would  have  ruined  it;  I  am,  sir>  &€•' 

"  Neither  the  letter,  nor  the  information  which 
occasioned  it,  was  ever  directly,  or  indirecdy,  com- 
municated  by  me  to  a  single  o;$cer  in  this  army 
{out  of  my  own  family)  excepting  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fajrette,  who  having  been  spoken  to  on  the  subject, 
by  General  Conway,  applied  for,  and  saw,  under  in- 
junctions of  secrecy,  the  letter  which  contained  this 
information ;  so  desirous  was  I  of  concealing  every 
matter  that  could,  in  its  consequences,  give  the 
smdlest  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  this  army, 
or  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  to  the  enemy  by  dissepr 
43ions  therein. 
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^'Thtts,  sir,  with  an  openness  and  candour, 
which  I  hope  will  ever  characterize  and  mark  mjr 
conduct,  have  I  complied  with  your  request 

♦•  The  only  concern  I  feel  upon  th^  occasion, 
finding  how  matters  stand,  is,  that,  in  doing  this,  I 
have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  name  a  gentleman, 
who,  I  am  persuaded,  (although  I  never  exchanged 
a  word  with  him  upon  the  subject)  thought  he  wa« 
rather  doing  an  act  of  justice,  than  committing  an 
act  of  infidelity ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  until  Lord  Ster- 
ling's letter  came  to  my  hands,  I  never  knew  that 
Gener^  Conway,  (whom  I  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
stranger  to  ydu)  was  a  correspondent  of  yours,  much 
}ess  did  I  isuspect  that  I  was  the  subject  of  your  con- 
fidential letters.     Pardon  me  then  for  adding,  that, 
so  far  from  (Conceiving  that  the  i&afety  of  the  States 
can  be  affected,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  injured, 
by  a  discovery  of  this  kind,  or  that  1  should  be  call- 
cd  upon  in  such  solemn  terms  to  point  out  the  au- 
thor, that  I  considered  the  information  as  coming 
i^om  yourself,  and  given  with  a  friendly  view  to 
forewarn,   and  ponsequently  forearm  me,  against  a 
secret  enemy,  or  in  other  words,  a  dangerous  incea- 
diary,  in  which  character,  sooner,  or  later,  this  coun- 
try  will  know  General  Conway,    ^ut,  in  this,  as 
well  as  other  matters  of  late,  I  have  found  myself 
jnistaken." 

In  the  active  period  of  the  last  campaign,  the 
Pennsylvanianshad  been  deficient  in  the  support  giv- 
en to  General  Washington,  yet  sore  at  the  loss 
pf  their  capital,  and  at  the  depredation  of  the  enemy 
}q  their  towns,  they  murxnured  that  he  had  not  d^ 
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fended  them  against  Sir  William  Howc^  although 
his  force  was  greatly  inferiourto  that  of  the  enemy. 
General  Mii&in  was  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  that  State.  This  Legislature  being  informed  that 
the  American  army  \yas  moving  into  winter  quar- 
ters,  presented  a  rempnstrance  to  Congress  against 
the  measure,  in  which  unequivocal  complaints  were 
eontained  against  the  Commander  in  Chief.  This 
remonstrance  was  presented  at  the  ,very  time,  the 
discovery  was  made,  that  the  last  rations  in  the 
Commissary's  stores  were  issued  to  the  soldiery. 
General  Washington,  expressed  the  feelings  of 
his  patriotick  and  noble  mind  on  this  complaint, 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  Congress, 
and  written  in  language  which  he  used  on  no  other 
eccasion. 

*'  Full  as  I  was  in  my  representations  of  the  mat- 
ters in  the  commissary's  department  yesterday,  fresh 
and  more  powerful  reasons  oblige  me  to  add,  that  I 
am  now  convinced  beyond  a  doubt,  that  unless  some 
great  and  capital  change  suddenly  takes  place  in  that 
line,  this  army  must  inevitably  be  reduced  to  one 
or  other  of  these  three  things,  to  starve,  dissolve,  or 
disperse  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  Rest  assur- 
ed, sir,  that  this  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture,  and 
that  I  have  abundant  reason  to  suppose  what  I  say. 

"  Saturday  afternoon,  receiving  information  that 
the  enemy,  in  force,  had  left  the  city  and  were  ad- 
vahcing  towards  Derby  with  apparent  design  to 
forage,' and  draw  subsistence  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  be  in  readiness  that 
J  might  give  every  opposition  in  my  power;  when, 
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to  my  great  mortification^  J  was  not  only  informed^ 
but  convinced,  that  the  men  wcvo  unable  to  stir  oq 
account  of  a  want  of  provisions;  and  thatadanger- 
ous  mutiny,  began  the  night  before,  and  which 
with  difficulty  was  suppressed  by  the  spirited  exer« 
tioBs  of  some  officers,  was  still  much  to  faeappre^ 
Hended  from  the  want  of  this  foticle. 

'*  This  brought  forth  the  only  commissary  in  liie 
purchasing  line  in  this  camp,  and  with  him,  this 
melancholy  and  alarming  truth,  that  be  had  not  a 
single  hocrf*  of  any  kind  to  slaughter,  and  not  more 
than  twentyfive  barrels  of  flour !  From  hence,  form 
an  o(MnioB  of  our  ^tuadon,  when  I  add,  that  he 
eould  not  teU  when  to  expect  any. 

'^  All  I  could  do  under  these  circumstances,  was 
to  send  out  a  few  light  parties  to  watc^i  and  harass 
the  enemy,  whilst  other  parlies  were  instantly  detach- 
ed different  ways  to  collect,  if  possible,  as  much  pro- 
vision  as  would  satisfy  the  present  pressing  wants 
of  the  soldiery ;  but  will  this  answer  ?  No,  sir,  three 
or  four  days  of  bad  weather  would  prove  oar  des- 
truction. What  then  is  to  become  of  the  army  this 
winter  ?  And  if  we  are  now  as  often  without  provis- 
ions as  with  them,  what  is  to  become  of  us  in  the 
spring,  when  our  force  will  be  collected  with  thjc  aid, 
perhaps,  of  militia,  to  take  advantage  of  an  early 
campaign  before  the  enemy  can  be  reinforced  ? — 
These  are  considerations  of  great  magnitude,  merit* 
ing  the  closest  attention,  and  will,  when  my  own 
reputsLtion  is  so  intimately  connected  with,  and  to 
be  a&cted  by  the  event,  justify  my  saying,  that  die 
present  commissaries  are  by  no  means  equal  to  th& 
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executioa  c^theiv  office,  or  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
people  is  past  al^  belief.  The  mislbrtune,  however, 
does  in  my  opiaion,  proceed  from  both  causes,  and 
ihougb  I  have  been  tender  heretofore  of  giving  any 
opinion,  or  of  lodging  complaints,  as  the  change  in 
that  department  took  place  contrary  to  my  judg- 
ment, and  the  consequences  thereof  were  predicted ; 
yet  fiadiftg  that  the  ina^^tivity  c^  tlie  army,  whetheir 
fi>r,want  of  provbions^  clothes,  or  other  essentials, 
is  chstf'ged  to  my  account,  not  only  by  the  common 
vulgw,  but  by  those  in  power,  it  is  time  ta  speak 
plaisy  in  qxcuJpation  of  myself.  With  truth  then  I 
can  declare,  that  no  man,  in  my  opinion,  eier  had 
bis  measures  more  impeded  than  I  have,  by  eveiy 
department  of  the  army.  Since  the  month  of  July, 
we  have  h^  no  assistance  from  the  Quarter  Master 
General ;  and  to  want  of  assistance  from  this  depart- 
ment, the  Commissary  General  charges  great  part  of 
bi^  deficiency.  To  this  I  am  to  add,  that  notwith- 
standing it  is  a  standing  order  (and  often  repeated)  that 
the  troops  shall  always  have  two  days,  provision  by 
them,  that  they  might  be  ready  at  any  sudden  call ; 
yet  scarcely  any  opportunity  has  ever  offered  of  tak- 
ing  advantage  of  the  enemy,  that  has  not  been  either 
totally  obstructed,  or  greatly  impeded  on  this  ac- 
count: And  thb,  the  great  and  crying  evil,  is  not 
all ;  soap,  vinegar  and  other  articles  allowed  by  Con- 
gress, we  see  none  of^  nor  have  we  seen  tht  m,  I  be- 
lieve, since  the  battle  of  Brandywine.  The  first, 
indeed,  we  have  now  little  occasion  for ;  few  men 
haidng  more  than  one  shirt,  many,  only  the  moiety 
of  one,  and  some,  none  at  all.     In  addition  to  which. 
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as  a  proof  of  the  little  benefit  from  a  Clothier  Geiw 
eral,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
inability  of  an  army  under  the  circumstances  of  this, 
to  perform  the  common  duties  of  soldiers  (besides  a 
number  of  men  confined  to  hospitals  for  want  of 
shoes,  and  others  in  farmers*  houses  on  the  same 
account)  we  have,  by  a  field  return  this  day  made,  no 
less  than  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety* 
eight  men,  now  in  camp,  unfit  for  duty,  because 
they  are  barefoot,  and  otherwise  naked.  By  the 
same  return^  it  appears,  that  our  whole  strength  in 
continental  troops  (including  the  eastern  brigades 
which  have  joined  us  since  the  surrender  of  General 
Burgoyne)  exclusive  of  the  Maryland  troops  sent  to 
Wilmington,  amounts  to  no  more  than  eight  thous- 
and-two hundred  in  camp,  fit  for  duty ;  notwith* 
standing  which,  and  that  since  the  fourth  instant, 
our  number  fit  for  duty,  from  the  hardships  and  ex-^ 
posures  they  have  undergone,  particularly  from  the 
want  of  blankets,  have  decreased  near  two  thousand 
men,  we  find  gendemen,  without  knowing  whether, 
the  army  was  really  going  into  winter  quarters  or 
not,  (for  I  am  sure  no  resolution  of  mine  would  war^ 
rant  the  remonstrance)  reprobating  the  measure  as 
much  as  if  they  thought  the  soldiers  were  made  of 
stocks,  or  stones,  and  equally  insensible  of  frost  and 
snow ;  and  moreover,  as  if  they  conceived  it  easilj 
practicable  for  an  inferiourarmy,  under  the  disadvan* 
tages  I  have  described  ours  to  be,  which  is  by  no 
means  exaggerated,  to  confine  a  superiour  one,  in  all 
respects  well  appointed,  and  provided  for  a  winter's 
campaign,  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia^  and  to 
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cover  from  depredation  and  waste,  the  states  of 
Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  &c.  But  what  makes  this 
matter  still  more  extraordinary  in  my  eyes  is,  that 
these  very  gentlemen,  who  were  Well  apprized  of  the 
nakedness  of  the  troops,  from  ocular  demonstration, 
who  thought  their  own  soldiers  worse  dad  than  ours, 
and  advised  me,  near  a  month  ago,  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  a  plan  I  was  about  to  adopt,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  resolve  of  Congress,  for  seizing  clothes, 
under  strong  assurances,  that  an  ample  supply  would 
be  collected  in  ten  days,  agreeably  to  a  decree  of  the 
state,  not  one  article  of  which  by  the  by,  is  yet  come 
to  hand,  should  think  a  winter's  campaign,  and  the 
covering  these  states  from  the  invasion  of  an  enemy, 
so  easy  and  practicable  a  business.  I  can  assure 
those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less 
distressing  thing  to  draw  remonstrance  in  a  com- 
fortable room,  by  a  good  fire  side,  than  to  occupy  a 
cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow  with- 
out clothes  or  blankets :  However,  although  the/ 
seem  to  have  little  ibding  for  the  naked  and  distress** 
ed  soldiers,  I  fbel  superabundantly  for  them,  and 
{hrm  my  soul,  pity  those  miseries  which  it  is  not  in 
my  power  either  to  relieve  or  to  prevent.'* 

All  these  efforts  to  displace  the  Commander  iti 
Chief  were  unavailing,  and  served  only  to  expose 
their  authors  to  the  resentment  of  the  community- 
He  was  too  ^vell  established  in  tlie  confidence  of  the 
£army,  and  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  to  be 
moved  from  his  elevated,  but  arduous  trust.  Even 
the  victorious  troops,  which  served  under  Genera! 
GMes^  indign^Mly  noticed  the  attempt  to  raise  him 
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to  the  place  of  their  beloved  General.  The  rc- 
aentment  of  the  main  army  against  those,  who  were 
known  to  be  the  active  enemies  of  General  Wash- 
ington, was  so  great,  that  none  of  them  dared  ap- 
pear in  camp  :  General  Conway  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  commission.  He  afterwards  fought  a 
duel  with  General  Cadwallader^  and  thiiikinj?  him- 
self  to  be  mortally  wounded  wrote  General  Wash- 
iNGTOK  the  following  letter. 

"  1  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during 
a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written,  or  said 
any  thing  disagreeable  to  your  Excellency.  My 
career  will  soon  be  over ;  therefore,  justice  and  truth 
prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You  are, 
in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long 
enjoy  the  love,  veneration  and  esteem  of  these  states, 
whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues.  >♦ 

1778.     The  sufferings  of  the  army  during  this 

winter  for  provision  and  clothing  were  extreme. 

The  departments  of  the  Commissary  General  and 
Quarter  Master  General  were  not  yet  well  arranged. 
The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  embarrassed 
all  purchases,  and  this  embarrassment  was  increase 
ed  by  the  injudicious  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the 
prices  of  articles  of  consumption  and  traffick.  The 
enemy  possessed  a  number  of  the  trading  towns  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  commerce  of  the  others 
was  interrupted  by  their  ships  of  war.  These  caus. 
cs  combined,  produced  a  famine  in  camp,  andren- 
dered  a  great  part  of  the  army  incapable  of  ser\  ice 
for  the  want  of  clothing.    Although  the  Commander 
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in  Chief  applied  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  nn^ 
cdy  these  evils,  yet  from  them,  he  apprehended  the 
dissolution  of  the  army.     In  December  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  calling  upon  all  the  farmers  nvithin 
seventy  miles  of  Head  Quarters,  to  thresh  out  one 
half  of  their  grain  by  the  1st  of  February  ;  and  the 
other  half  by  the  Ist  of  March,  on  penalty  of  having 
k  all  seized  as  straw.     Detachments  were  also  sent 
out  to  collect  all  animals  fit  for  slaughter,  leaving  oo» 
ly  a  competence  for  the  use  of  the  Inhabitai^ts.    But 
notwithstanding  all  this  vigilance  and  exertion,  the 
supplies  were  inadequate.     Early  in  February,  tlic 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  camp  became  ex* 
hausted,  and  the  Commissaries  communicated  to  the 
General,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
supply  the  army  beyond  the  first  of  March.     Geiip 
eral  Washington   looked  towards  New  England 
$»  tJijie  only  effectual  source  of  necessary  supplies^ 
He  accordingly  addressed  letters  to  the  Executives 
of  these  a^tes^  painting  in  glowing  <:olours,  the  con- 
dition of  t|i^  army^  a]nd  urging  these  constituted  au« 
thorities,  by  every  jrnptiyc  of  patriotism  and  honour, 
to  forward  provisions  to  his  camp.     These  applica- 
tions were  ultimately  suQcessful ;  but  before  relief 
in  this  way  could  be  Voided,  the  scarjcity  was  so 
great,  as  to  threaten  the  total  dicrstruction  of  die  ar* 
my.     The  soldiers  were  at  times  wfthout  meat,  fojr 
two,  three,  and  in  one  instance,  for  five  days.. 

The  distress  of  the  army  for  the  want  of  clothing 
was  almost  as  great  as  that  for  want  of  provisions. 
Ofmcx-e  than  seventeen  thousand  men  in  camp,  the 
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efikctives  amounted  to  only  five  thousand  and  twelve* 
III'  February,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  nine  were  unfit  for  duty  by  nakedness.  The 
insufficiency  of  the  clothes  of  those,  who  wei«  call* 
cd  eflFectives,  exposed  them  to  colds  and  other  con- 
sequent indispositions,  and  the  hospitals  were  filled 
with  the  sick. 

General  Washington  happily  possessed  those 
commanding  and  conciliatory  talents,  which  strong- 
ly attached  the  soldiery  to  his  person,  and  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character  he  stifled  every  appearance  of  • 
mutiny.  In  general  orders  he  soothed  the  minds  of 
his  troops,  and  in  their  imaginations  lessened  those 
evils,  which  in  his  addresses  to  Congress  and  to  the 
State  Governments,  he  was  labouring  to  remove. 
Very  few  of  the  native  Americans  deserted  from  tfie 
army  during  this  winter ;  but  many  of  the  foreign- 
ers left  their  standards,  ^nd  some  of  them  fled  widi 
their  arms  to  tlic  British  camp. 

Had  Sir  William  Howe  marched  out  of  his  win- 
ter quarters  and  assaulted  the  American  camp^  the 
want  of  provision  and  clothing,  would  have  com- 
pelled the  army,  without  serious  contention,  to  dis- 
perse. But  that  cautious  commander  was  restrain, 
cd  from  the  enterprise,  from  a  regard  to  the  healA 
and  safety  of  hjg  own  troops.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
fully  know  the  condition  of  the  American  soldiery. 

While  General  Washington  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  supplying  his  troops,  his  mind  was  deep- 
ly engaged  on  a  plan  to  recruit  the  army  for  the  ap- 
^roaching  campaign, 
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From  jeakmsy  of  a  standing  army,  or  in  the  pros* 
pect  of  redress  of  grievances  by  the  British  govern* 
in^it.  Congress  depending  on  annual  inlistments, 
and  on  the  aid  erf' the  militia,  had  neglected  to  rnKst 
men  for  the  war,  until  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
currency,  the  hardships  and  privatiotis  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  high  bounty  paid  for  short  periods  of  ser- 
vice, rendered  the  measure  impracticable.  General 
Washington  importuned  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  respective  States,  not  to  rely  on  for- 
eign aid,.but  dependingon  the  strength  and  resom'ces 
of  the  country,  to  make  the  necessary  exertions  sea- 
aons^ly  to  meet  the  operations  of  the  British  General. 

He  gave  an  exact  account  to  each  State  of  its 
troops  on  the  continental  establishment,  and  urged 
Acta  respectively  to  supply  their  deficiency. 

The  serious  difficulties  respecting  the  army  induc- 
ed Congress  to  depute  a  Committee  of  their  own  body 
to  the  camp,  to  consult  with  the  General,  and  report 
to  them  such  plans  as  the  publick  interest  required. 
This  committee  repaired  to  Head  Quarters  in  Janu- 
ary* The  General,  having  taken  the  advice  of  his 
Officers,  presented  to  them  a  memorial  stating  the 
difficulties  that  existed  in  the  army,  and  pointing  out 
the  remedies.  In  these  remedies  was  included  that 
honourable  provisign  for  officers,  which  would  make 
their  commissions  valuable,  and  secure  the  prompt 
execution  of  duty,  through  fear  of  censure,,  and  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  employment. 

The  representations  of  General  Washington 
produced,  in  a  good  degree,  their 'effect.  The-divi- 
fiion  of  power  in  the  subordinate  departments  of  the 
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army  which  had  destroyed  all  responsibility,  and  ere- 
ated  endless  confusion,  was  removed.  General 
Green  was  appointed  Quarter  Master  General,  and 
Colonel  Wadsworth  Commissary  General.  These 
officers  had  a  controuling  power  over  their  deputies, 
aiid  under  their  management  these  departments  were 
greatly  improved.  The  movements  of  the  army 
were  from  this  period  made  with  facility,  and  the 
soldiers  never  afterwards  suffered  privation^  like 
those  of  this  winter. 

The  alliance  of  France  with  America,  and  the 
subsequent  cooperation  of  that  power  with  the  Unit* 
ed  States  rendered  Philadelphia  a  dangerous  post 
for  the  British,  Before  the  catmpaign  opened,  Sir 
William  Howe  resigned  the  command  of 
^*'  ^^"  the  British  army,  and  Sir  Heniy  Clinton 
with  his  commission  as  Commander  in  Chief,  re- 
ceived orders  to  evacuate  that  city.  General  Wash, 
jKGTON  early  penetrated  this  intention,  and  madQ 
his  arrangements  to  meet  it.  He  was  uncertai4 
whether  the  evacuation  would  be  made  by  water,  or 
whether  Sir  Henry  would  march  his  army  through 
Jersey  to  New  York.  As  circumstances  strength- 
ened the  probability  that  the  British  commander 
would  attempt  a  passage  through  New  Jersey,  Gen* 
cral  Washington  detached  General  Maxwell  with 
tlie  Jersey  brigade  over  the  Dela^vare,  to  take  post 
on  Mount  Holly,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Jer- 
sey militia,  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  directed  to  fell  trees,  to  break  up  bridges, 
and  to  hang  upon  the  flanks  of  the  British  army. 
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When  it  was  fully  ascertained  that  Sir 
^**  ^  •  Henry  Clinton  was  crossing  the  Delaware, 
GeneralWASHiNGTON  required  the  opinion  of  hia 
officers  respecting  measures  proper  to  be  pursued. 
General  Lee,  who,  having  been  exchanged,  had  now 
joined  the  army,  was  decidedly  against  a  general 
action,  and  he  discountenanced  even  a  partial  attack, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  would  probably  bring  on 
a  general  engagement.  In  this  opinion,  the  officers 
almost  unanimously  concurred.  Of  seventeen  Gen- 
erals, who  composed  the  military  Council,  on  this 
occasion,  General  Wayne  and  General  Cadwallader 
only  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  engagement. 
General  Green  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  coun- 
try should  be  defended,  and  that  if  this  lead  to  an 
engagement,  he  would  not  shun  it* 

Although  many  of  their  stores  were  taken  down 
the  river  in  the  shipping,  yet  the  British  army  was 
encumbered  with  an  immense  quantity  of  baggage  ; 
and  their  line  of  march  extended  twelve  miles.  The 
weather  being  intensely  hot,  tlicir  movements  were 
very  slow ;  in  seven  days,  they  marched  only  for- 
ty miles.  On  the  24th,  General  Clinton  reached 
Allenton,  and  it  was  yet  uncertain  whether  he  would 
take  the  road  to  Amboy,  or  to  Sandy  Hook.  Geii- 
eral  Washington  therefore  kept  upon  the  high 
lands  of  New  Jersey,  above  the  enemy.  In  this  sit- 
uation,  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  fight  or  not,  as  cir- 
cumstances  should  dictate.  By  the  slow  movement 
of  the  enemy,  he  was  inclined  to  thiiik  that  Sir  Hen. 
ry  wished  for  an  engagement.  Colonel  Morgan, 
With  his  regiment  consisting  of  six  hundred  men, 
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was  detached  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  enem}:| 
and  ordered  to  annoy  him  in  every  possible  way. 
General  Cadwsdlader,  with  Jackson's  regiment,  and 
a  small  corps  of  militiai  was  ordered  to  liarass  hid 
rear. 

The  British  army  at  this  time  was  calculated  at 
ten  thousand  men,  and  the  American  army  consisted 
of  between  ten  and  eleven  thousand.  Although  the 
late  Council  decided^  by  a  large  majority  against  a 
general  engagement,  yet  General  Washington 
inclined  to  the  measure.  He  again  summoned  his 
officers,  and  took  their  opinion,  ^^  whether  it  was  ad- 
visable to  ^ek  a  general  action  ?  If  advisable,  is  it 
best  to  attack  with  the  whole  army,  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement,  by  a  partial  attack,  or  to  take  a 
position  that  shall  oblige  the  enemy  to  make  an  as- 
sault upon  us  ?''  The  Council  again  determined 
against  a  general  engagement  ;  but  advised  to 
strengthen  the  detachments  on  the  wings  of  the  en- 
easy.  General  Scott  was,  in  consequence,  detach* 
ed  with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  this  service. 

Having  a  force  rather  superiour  to  the  Britidi^ 
General  Washington  conceived  that  the  favoura- 
ble opportunity  to  attack  the  enemy,  ought  not  to  be 
lost,  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  resolved  to  haz- 
ard a  general  engagements 

•  Having  learned  that  Sir  Heniy  Clinton 
was  moving  towards  Monmouth  Court 
House,  he  detached  Brigadier  Wayne  with  a  thous- 
and men  to  reinforce  the  troc^s  in  advance.  He  of-- 
fered  the  command  of  the  whole  force  in  front  to 
General  Lee ;  but  he^  being  o|^sed  even  to  {lartiai 
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actions  with  the  enemy,  declined  the  service*  The 
Marquis  La  Fayette  joyfully  accepted  the  command, 
which  his  senior  Major  General  had  declined.  The 
orders  given  to  the  Marquis  were  similar  to  those 
which  had  before  been  given  to  the  officers  on  the 
lines,  to  gain  the  rear  and  right  flank  of  the  enemyi 
and  give  him  all  possible  annoyance*  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief  put  the  main  army  in  motion,  that 
he  might  be  in  a  situation  to  support  his  parties  in 
advance.  By  these  movements  General  Lee  per- 
ceived, that  more  importance  than  he  had  imagined 
was  given  to  the  division  in  front,  and  he  now  im- 
portunately requested  the  command,  which  before 
he  had  declined.  To  gratify  him  without  mortify, 
ing  the  Marquis,  he  was  detached  with  tWo  addition- 
al brigades  to  act  in  front,  and  the  command  of  the 
whole,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  of  course 
devolved  on  him.  He  was  ordered  to  keep  his  de. 
tachments  constantly  on  their  arms  and  ever  ip  a  sit- 
uation to  attack. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  perceiving  the  approach  of  a 
powerful  force,  changed  the  position  of  his  army, 
and  placed  his  best  troops  in  the  rear.  On  the  27th, 
he  encamped  in  a  secure  manner  on  the  heights  a« 
bout  Monmouth  Court  House.  He  could  not  be  at- 
tacked in  thb  position  with  the  probability  of  suc- 
cess, and  he  was  within  twelve  miles  of  strong 
ground,  where  he  could  not  be  assailed.  General 
Washington  therefore  resolved  to  attack  him  as 
soon  as  he  shoald  move,  from  his  present  encamp- 
ment. 

1  M 
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-  ^j^  jg  About  five  in  the  morning,  the  Com- 

mander in  Chief  was  informed  that  the 
front  of  the  British  army  was  in  motion ;  he  imme- 
diately dispatched  an  Aid  de  camp  to  General  Lee 
with  orders  to  move  on  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  en- 
emy, ^^  unless  there  should  be  powerful  reasons  to 
the  contrary/'  assuring  him  that  the  main  body 
should  seasonably  move  to  support  him. 

From  the  movements  of  the  American  army,  Sir 
Heniy  expected  an  attack.  Early  on  tlie  morning  of 
the  28th,  General  Knyphausen  marched  with  all  the 
baggage  of  the  British  army.  The  grenadiers,  light 
infantry  and  chasseurs,  unincumbered,  remained  on 
the  ground  under  the  conunand  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  with  this  division  was  Sir  Henry. 

Having  allowed  time  for  General  Knyphausen  to 
move  out  of  his  way.  Lord  Comwallis  about  eight 
o'clock  took  up  his  line  of  march,  and  descended 
from  the  heights  of  Freehold  into  a  plain  of  about 
three  miles  extent.  General  Lee  made  his  disposi- 
tion to  execute  the  orders  of  the  Conmiander  in 
Chief.  Passing  the  heights  of  Freehold,  he  aiter. 
ed  the  plain,  and  ordered  General  Wayne  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  covering  party  of  the  enemy  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  halt  them  ;  while  he  himself  by  a 
shorter  road  should  gain  their  front,  with  the  design 
to  cut  them  ofTirom  the  main  body  of  their  army. 

In  the  mean  time  General  Clinton  perceiving 
that  strong  columns  of  Americans  were  hanging  up- 
on  both  his  flanks,  and  supposing  that  their  object 
was  to  attack  his  baggage  now  passing  through  de- 
files, resolved  to  halt  Lord  Comwallis's  division  and 
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attack  the  Americatis  in  his  rear,  with  the  expecta- 
tion, that  General  Washington  by  this  manoeuvre 
would  be  induced  to  recall  his  detachments  in  ad- 
vance. This  movement  was  made  at  the  moment, 
Lee  was  reconnoitring  their  covering  party.  He 
found  this  corps  nrnch  stronger  than  he  had  suppos- 
ed  it  to  be,  and  the  ground  he  thought  unfavourable 
for  an  attack.  Ih  his  rear  was  a  morass  which  could 
be  passed  only  by  a  neck  of  hard  land,  which  rcn- 
dered  it  difficult  for  reinforcements  to  reach  him, 
and  vrould'impede  his  retreat  should  he  be  repulsed^ 
Ho  was  finally  induced  by  a  movement  of  General 
Scott,  to  cfbss  the  ravine  and  regain  the  heights  of 
Freehold. 

During  these  manoeuvres,  some  skhmishing  took 
jriacOi    As  soon  as  Creneral  Washington  heard 
the  firing,  he  directed  the  troops  under  his  immedi- 
ate command,  to  throw  off  their  packs  and  march 
rapidly  to  the  support  of  the  division  in  the  fi-ont, 
Oeneral  Lee  gave  no  information  of  his  retrograde 
manoeuvre  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.    As  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  approaching  the  scene  of 
action  in  advance  of  his  troops,  he  met,  to  his  sur- 
prise and  mortification,  the  corps  of  General  Lee  re- 
treating before  the  enemy,  without  having  made  any 
serious  efibrts  to  maintain  their  ground.     He  foUnd 
General  Lee  in  the  rear  of  his  division,  whom  he  ad- 
dressed with  warmth,  and  in  language  disapproving 
his  retreat.     He  immediately  ordered  two  regiments 
ta  form  <hi  ground  favourable  to  check  the  advanc- 
ing enemy.    He  asked  General  Lee,  will  you  com- 
mand on  this  ground  ?  Consenting,  he  w^s  ordered 
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to  arrange  the  remainder  of  his^  division  and  to  tako 
measures  to  stop  the  advance  of  the  British.  <<  Your 
orders,"  Lee  replied,  "  shall  be  obeyed,  and  I  will 
not  be  the  first  to  leave  the  field."  The  Command- 
er in  Chief  returned  to  the  main  body  and  formed  it 
for  action.  The  division  of  Lee  now  bravely  sus* 
tained  a  severe  conflict  with  the  van  of  the  British^ 
and  when  forced  from' the  ground,  Lee  brought  his 
troops  off  in  order,  and  formed  them  in  rearof  Eng- 
lish  Town, 

The  check  the  enemy  received,  enabled  General 
Washington  to  form  the  left  wing  and  second  line 
of  the  army  on  an  eminence.  Lord  Sterling,  who 
commanded  this  witig,  planted  a  battery  of  cannon 
and  played  with  efiect  upon  the  British  column, 
which  had  passed  the  morass  and  was  pressing  on  to 
charge  the  Americans.  At  the  same  time  a  body  of 
infantry  was  brought  into  action.  The  advance  of 
the  enemy  was  by  these  measures  stopped. 

General  Green  who  on  this  day  commanded  the 
right  wing  of  the  American  army,  had  left  the  direct 
road  near  English  Town  and  moved  upon  the 
right,  as  a  security  to  this  flank  of  the  army,  and  had 
rather  passed  the  ground  on  which  the  action  be- 
gan.  Learning  the  situation  of  General  Wa sh  inc* 
TON,  he  brought  up  his  division,  and  took  an  advan- 
tageous position  on  the  right. 

The  enemj  now  attempted  to  turn  the  left  flank 
of  the  Americans,  but  were  repulsed  by  parties  of 
infimtry.  They  then  assailed  the  right  wing,  and 
here  too  they  failed.  General  Green  had  posted  a 
body  of  troops  with  artillery  on  commanding  ground 
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in  his  front)  which  severely  galled  the  enemy.  At 
this  period  General  Wajme  advanced  with  a  strong 
corps  of  infantry  and  in  a  close  and  well  directed 
fire  attacked  them  in  front*  They  gave  way  and 
fell  behind  the  ravine  to  the  ground,  on  which  the^ 
Commander  in  Chief  met  General  Lee  in  the  mom* 
ing*  On  this  ground  the  British  formed  in  a  «trong 
position.  Both  flanks  were  covered  by  woods  and 
morasses,  and  their  front  could  be  attacked  only 
through  a  narrow  pass. 

General  Washington,  even  under  these  cir- 
cumstanees,  determined  to  renew  the  engagement* 
In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  he  ordered  Brigadier 
Poor  to  gain  the  right  flank  of  the  British,  and  Brig, 
adier  Woodford  their  left.  The  artillery  was  direct- 
ed to  play  upon  them  in  front.  Before  these  orders 
could  be  effectually  carried  into  execution,  the  day 
was  fully  spent.  The  General  therefore  determin* 
ed  to  defer  the  attack  until  the  next  morning.  He 
ordered  the  troops  to  retain  their  respective  posi- 
tions, and  to  lay  on  their  arms.  The  General  in  the 
course  of  the  day  had  shunned  no'  danger,  and  he 
slept  in  his  cloak  amidst  his  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle. 

At  midnight,  the  British  moved  oflP  their  ground 
with  such  silence,  that  General  Poor  although  very 
^  near  did  not  perceive  it.  General  Washington 
knew  that  the  British  army  would  reach  high  and 
unassailable  ground  before  he  could  come  up  with 
them,  and  therefore  discontinued  the  pursuit.  He 
dispatched  small  parties  of  light  troops  to  protect  the 
eQuntry  ^x)m  depredation  and  to  encourage  deser- 
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tion.  The  main  body  of  his  ^rmf  he  iMrched  tb 
cover  the  important  passes  in  the  high  lands  oa 
the  Hudson. 

General  Washington  was  satisfied  with  di6 
behaviour  of  his  army  on  this  day.  In  his  oficial 
communication  to  Congress  he  mentioned  that  after 
the  troops  had  recovered  from  the  surprise  of  the  im* 
expected  retreat  of  the  morning,  their  conduct  coold 
not  have  been  surpassed.  General  Wayne  was  no:, 
ticed  with  great  commendation,  and  the  artillery 
corps  was  said  to  have  highly  distinguished  itself. 

In  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  eight  officers  'and 
sixtyone  privates  of  the  Americans  were  kflled; 
and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  wounded.  Among 
the  killed  were  Lieutenant  Colonel  Bonner  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Major  Dickinson  of  Virginia^  officers 
of  merits  whose  fall  was  much  lamented.  The  Amer- 
icans buried  about  three  hundred  of  the  Britidr, 
who  had  been  found  on  the  field ;  although  sir  Hen^ 
ty  Clinton,  in  his  official  letter,  stated  his  loss  in  kilK 
ed  and  missing  at  four  officers  and  one  hundred  and 
eightyfour  privates,  and  his  wounded  at  sixt^n  of- 
ficers and  one  hundred  and  fifty  four  privates.  A^ 
mong  the  slain  was  the  Honourable  Colonel  Monck- 
ton,  an  officer  of  celebrity.  The  day  had  been  ex- 
cessively hot,  and  numbers,  both  British  and  Amer- 
icans were  found  among  the  dead  without  wounds, 
who  had  fallen  victims  to  the  heat. 

The  Americans  made  about  an  hundred  prison- 
ers, and  nearly  a  thousand  privates,  mostly  Germans, 
deserted  the  British  standaurd,  on  the  march  through 
New  Jersey. 
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Congress  highly  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  in  bringing  on  the  action  of 
th^  28th,  and  was  gratified  with  its  issue.  In  a  res* 
oiution,  which  passed  that  body  unanimously,  their 
thanks  were  given  to  General  Washington  "for 
the  activity  with  which  he  moved  from  the  camp  at 
Valley  Forge,  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  for  his  dis- 
linguished  exertions  iu  forming  the  line  of  battle ; 
and  for  his  great,  good  conduct  in  the  action."  He 
was  requested  "  to  signify  the  thanks  of  Congress 
to  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  conduct  and  valour 
in  the  battle.'^ 

Although  the  Commander  in  Chief  disapproved 
of  the  retreat,  yet  could  the  proud  spirit  of  General 
Lee  h^ve  patiently  bom  what  he  considered  as  a  rep« 
Temand  on  the  ^Id  of  battle,  it  is  probable  that  an 
explanation  mutually  satisfactory  might  have  taken 
place.     General  Washincton  continued  him  in 
command  on  the  day  of  action,  after  his  retreat,  and 
discovered  no  disposition  to  take  publick  notice  of 
it*     But  the  irritable  and  lofty  spirit  of  L»ee  urged 
hiia   to  write  the  next  day  two  offensive  letters  to 
General  Washington,  in  which,  assuming  tl^e  lan- 
guage of  a  superiour,  he  demanded  satisfaction  for  the 
insult  offered  him  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  delibera- 
tion, the  Con^mander  in  Chief  informed  him  ^^  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  justify  himself  to  the 
army,  to  America  and  the  world,  or  of  convincing 
them,  tliat  he  had  been  guilty  of  breach  of  orders 
and  misconduct  before  the  enemy."     General  Lee, 
expressing  his  desire  for  a  Court  Martial  in  prefer- 
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erence  to  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  was  arrested  upon  the 

following  charges, 

1.  For  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the 

enemy  on  the  28th  of  June  agreeably  to  repeated 

instructions. 
3.  For  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  on  the  same 

day,  by  making  an  unneccessary,  disorderly  and 

shameful  retreat. 
3.  For  disrespect  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  im 

two  letters* 
The  high  colouring  of  the  second  charge  was 
in  consequence  of  complaints  entered  by  Generals 
Wayne  and  Scott,  against  General  Lee,  which  on 
investigation  appeared  to  have  been  founded  in  their 
misapprehending  his  movements.  Lord  Sterling 
presided  at  the  court,  which  found  him  guilty  of  all 
the  charges,  but  softened  the  language  of  the  second, 
and  found  him  guilty  of  misbehaviour,  by  makings 
an  unnecessary,  and  in  some  few  instances  a  disor- 
derly retreat.,  The  court  sentenced  him  to  be  sus- 
pended fiom.his  command  for  one  year. 

Congress,  with  some  hesitation,  almost  unara« 
mously  approved  the  sentence. 

The  suspension  of  General  Lee  was  highly  satis* 
&ctory  to  die  army.  They  keenly  resented  his 
abuse  to  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  his  continu*^ 
ance  in  commission  probably  would  have  produced 
great  inconvenience. 

Scarcely  had  Sir  Henry  Clinton  reached  New 
York,  when  a  French  fleet  appeared  off*  the  Chesa- 
peak,  under  the  command  of  Count  d'Estaing.  He 
had  been  eightyseven  days  in  crossing  the  Atlan«* 
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tick.  Had  his  passage  been  an  ordinary  one,  he 
would  have  found  Lord  Howe  in  the  Delaware,  and 
the  capture  or  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  in  that 
river,  and  probably  of  the  army  in  Philadelphia,  must 
have  been  the  consequence.  Count  d'Estaing  be- 
ing disappointed  at  the  Delaware,  sailed  along  the 
coast  to  Sandy  Hook.  General  Washington 
moved  his  army  to  the  White  Plains,  that,  he  might 
be  in  a  situation  to  cooperate  with  the  French  Ad- 
miral against  New  York. 

In  the  mean  time.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  employed 
his  ivhole  force  to  strengthen  his  lines.  The  French 
Admiral  finding  an  attack  upon  New  York  imprac- 
ticable, a  conjoint  expedition  was  planned  against 
Rhode  Island. 

At  the  critical  moment  when  the  success  of  the 
united  action  of  the  French  and  American  army 
was  reduced  to  a  moral  certainty,  Count  d^Estaing 
sailed  out  of  the  harbour  of  Newport  to  fight  Lord 
Howe.  Being  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  his 
fleet  was  greatly  damaged,  and  he  thought  it  advis- 
able to  repair  to  Boston  harbour  to  refit. 

In  consequence  of  the  harbour  of  Newport  be- 
ing opened  to  the  British,  General  Sullivan,  the 
commanding  officer  upon  Rhode  Island,  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat  He  and  his  general  officers  had 
remonstrated  against  Count  d'Estaing  leaving  New- 
port,  and  in  the  moment  of  disappointment  and  irri- 
tation at  the  failure  of  the  expedition.  General  SuUi- 
van  in  orders,  used  expressions,  which  were  con-  * 
atrucd  into  a  severe  reflection  upon  the  French  Ad- 
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miral  and  other  marine  officers,  and  whteh  they  re- 
sented. 

General  Washington,  alarmed  at  the  proba- 
ble  consequences  of  a  misunderstandtog  and  jeal- 
ousy between  the  French  and  Americans,  so  soon 
after  the  alliance  was  formed,  and  in  the  very  com- 
mencement  of  their  united  operations,  immediately 
adopted  measures  to  prevent  them*  In  letters  to 
Generals  Heath  and  Sullivan,  he  communicated  the 
mode  of  conduct  which  he  wished  might  in  this  del- 
icate transaction  be  pursued. 

To  Heath,  who  commanded  in  Boston,  he  ex- 
pressed, his  apprehension  that  resentment  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Count  might  prevent  the  proper  ex- 
ertion to  repair  and  victual  the  French  fleets  wad  he 
urged  Heath  to  counteract  such  prejudices. 

^^  It  will  certainly  be  sound  policy  to  combat  the 
effects,  and  whatever  private  opinions  may  be  enter- 
tained, to  give  the  best  construction  of  what  hasr 
happened  to  the  publick  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
exert  ourselves  to  put  the  French  fleet,  as  soon  as 
possible,  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself,  and  be  use- 
ful to  us.  The  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Rhode 
Island  is  not  yet  publickly  announced  here ;  but  when 
it  is,  I  intend  to  ascribe  it  to  necessity  produced  by 
the  damage  received  m  the  late  storm.^  This^  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  is  the  idea  which  ought  to  be  generatty 
propagated.  As  I  doubt  not,  the  force  of  these 
reasons  will  strike  you  equally  with  myself,  I  would 
recommend  to  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence  to 
palliate  and  soften  matters,  and  to  induce  those, 
whose  business  it  is,  to  provide  succours  of  every 
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kiodl^r  the  fteiet,  to  employ  their  ptroost  zeal  gnd 
^etivity  in  ii^fiQ  kp  It  is  our  duty  to  makje  the  best 
of  our  misfortunes,  ami  not  suffer  passion  to  mter- 
fere  with  qur  inteficst  and  the  publick  good- '» 

To  General  Sdlivan  he  mentioned  "  his  appre- 
Kcnaiw  tivit  sbonld  the  ^expedition  fail,  in  conse- 
^ueAce  jofiieing  abandoned  by  the  French  fleet,  lAud 
^pipiaimOs  might  be  made  by  the  officers  employed 
4m  it.    PrjB4encie,'*  he  said  *  dictated  the  prq[>riety 
of  giving  this  afiair  the  best  appearance,  and  of  at- 
trij>utigg  the  withdrawing  the  fleet  from  Rhode 
I$lfiu^,  to  ab&olute  necessity.    The  reasons,"  he 
^4ed,  **for*his  line  of  conduct,  were  too  obvious 
t0  ;Q^ed  .exptaoation.     Thait  of  most  importance  was 
that  their  enemies,  .both  internal  and  external,  would 
3eis:e  tl)e  first  cause  of  disgust  between  the  allies, 
and  endeavour  to  convert  it  into  a  serious  rupture." 
Wha^t  ithe  General  received  the  resolution  of 
Congress,  direotii^g  him  to  trfce  eyery  measure  m 
his  power  to  prevei;>t  the  publication  of  tlie  protest 
emtered  iuto  by  Ge^iei^al  :SiuUiv£^.<and  his  officers,  he 
conuxumica,ted  iljie  Jie^QJutieiQ  and  with  it  the  foQow- 
ing  letter.  "  The  4i»greeinent  between  the  army  un- 
der  your  co^nmfkiK},  and  the  fleet,  has  given  me  very 
^Rgul^r  uneasiness.     Tlie  .continent  at  large  is  con- 
cerned in  Qur  cordiaUty,  and  itshould  be  kept  up  by 
all  possible  means  consiatQnt  with  our  boiv)ur  and 
policy.     First  io^prest^ons,  you  know,  are  generally 
longest  retained,  and  will  serve  to  fix,  in  a  great  de- 
gree,  our  national  ch^^ctcr  with  the  French.     In 
our  conduct  towards  diera,   we  should  reme^iber, 
tliat  they  are  a  peopje  ,Qld  in  war,  very  strict  in  miji- 
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tary  etiquette,  and  apt  to  take  fire,  when  others  scarce 
ly  seem  warmed.  Permit  me  to  recommend,  in  the 
most  particular  manner,  the  cultivation  of  harmony 
and  good  agreement,  and  your  endeavours  to  de- 
stroy that  iU  humour  which  may  have  found  its  way 
among  the  officers.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
too,  that  the  soldiers  and  the  people  should  know^ 
nothing  of  this  misunderstanding,  or,  if  k  has 
reached  them,  that  means  may  be  used  to  stop 
its  progress  and  prevent  its  effects.** 

In  a  correspondence  with  Count  d*E8taiiw, 
General  Washington  strove  to  soften  his  resent. 
mtfita,  to  sooth  the  chagrin  of  disappointment,  and 
to  conciliate  his  good  affections  towards  the  United 
States. 

These  prudent  measures  were  attended  with  the 
most  salutary  effects. 

With  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  active  operations 
for  the  campaign  closed  in  the  Middle  States.  On 
the  approach  x)f  winter,  the  American  army  went  in- 
to quarters  intiie  neighbourhood  of  the  High  Lands. 
Being  better  clotiied  and  fed  than  in  tiie  preceding 
winter,  then-  situation  was  greatly  ameliorated, 
and  tiieir  sufferings  were  comparatively  nothing. 

At  the  close  of  die  campaign  of  1778,  the  local 
situation  of  die  hostile  armies  did  not  greatiy  diflfer 
from  that  of  the  commencemenl  of  the  campaign  of 
1776,  except  the  possession  of  New  York  bv  the 
British.  ' 

^^'*  ^^^  '^  impressively  stated  by  General 
Washington,  in  a  letter  written  to  a  friend.  "  It 
is  not  a  little  pleasing,  nor  less  wonderful  to  contem- 
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pkte,  that  after  two  years  manoeuvring,  and  under- 
going the  strangest  vicissitudes,  both  armies  are 
brought  back  to  the  very  point  they  set  out  from, 
and  the  offending  party  in  the  beginning  is  now  re- 
duced to  the  use  of  the  pickaxe  and  the  spade  for 
defence.  The  hand  of  providence  has  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  all  this,  that  he  must  be  worse  than  an 
infidel  that  lacks  faith,  and  more  than  wicked  that 
has  not  gratitude  to  acknowledge  his  obligations.'* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

'  flan  formed  by  Omgrets  and  tht  French  Mtu^erfor  the  Jn^ 
vasion  ^  Canada  and  J^<rva  ScoUaJ,.GenerQl  fVASfifVQ- 
ton's  objections  to  U..„DeUnquency  oftlip  United  States  fo 
prepare  for  the  approaching  Campaign„„The  exertions  of 
the  General.,..His  Letter  on  the  State  of  the  Mttion,..,  The 
JRemonstrance  of  Officers  belonging  to  the  A  em  Jersey  Mrigi* 
iPtde  to  the  Legislature  tf  that  StQte,,., Letters  qf  the  Cowf-- 
Tnander  in  Chief  on  the  Subject,,,, Expedition  against  the  In» 
dians  under  General  Sullivan„„He  destroys  their  Tovms,.,* 
The  American  Army  posted  for  the  Defence  of  the  ISgh 
Lands  on  the  JVorth  JRiver^  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
Country  against  the  Incursions  of  the  British.„.^r  Henry 
Clinton  moves  up  the  Hudson^  takes  Possession  of  Stony  and 
Verplank  Points^  and  Fortifies  them„„Arrangements  made 
for  Assaulting  these  Posts „„General  Wayne  carries  Stony 
Point  by  Storm„„The  Attack  upon  Ferplank  fails..„Con» 
gress  vote  their  Thanks  to  General  fVASHiNcrow  and  to  the 
brave  Troops  employed  in  this  service „„They  vote  General 
Wayne  a  MedaL.„Evils  of  short  Inlistments,..,Plan  of  the 
General* s  to  remedy  them,.„The  Army  in  two  Divisions 
erect  Huts  for  Winter  Quarters^  one  near  West  Pointy  an4 
the  other  at  Morristovtn  in  New  Jersey „„T7ie  Troops  st^tr 
through  the  scarcity  <f  Proinsions„„Colonel  Wadsworth  re- 
signs  his  Office.,,, Confusion  in  the  Commessary's  Depart- 
ment :„.The  Commander  in  Chief  is  necessitated  to  apportion 
suppUes  of  Meat  and  Flour  upon  the  Counties  ofJ^ew  Jer^ 
sey„„The  Winter  excessively  Cold,  and  the  Waters  around 
Kew  York  frozen  over  ;  but  the  Commander  in  Chief  is  too 
weak  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  assail  the  Brit- 
ish Posts  „„Fxpediiion  to  Siaten  Island  fails, 

1779.  The  emancipation  of  Canada  had  ev- 
er been  an  important  object  with  Congress.  By  its 
incorporation  with  the  revolted  colonies,  the  boun- 
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daries  of  the  United  States  would  be  greatly  en- 
larged, and  the  country  delivered  froiri  the  destrue* 
tion  and  teitour  of  war  from  the  northern  tribes  of 
Indians* 

In  the  winter  of  1777—8,  an  expedition  for  this 
purpose  had  been  settled  with  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette,  and  in  its  prosecution  he  repaired  to  Ticon- 
deroga.  Wanting  then  the  means  to  accomplish  the 
design,  it  was  relinquished.  During  the  succeed- 
ing autumn  the  scheme  was  resumed  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  French  Minister.  The  plan  embraced 
the  conquest  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  all  their 
dependencies.  It  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  joint  operations  of  distinct  detachments  of  Amer- 
icans, acting  in  different  points,  and  all  codperating 
with  a  French  fleet  and  army  on  the  river  Saint 
Lawrence. 

This  l6fty  scheme  of  military  operations  had 
been  adopted  in  Congress  without  consulting  with 
the  Commmander  in  Chief,  or  any  American  offi- 
cer. It  was  to  be  comnumicated  to  the  French 
Court  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  and  his  in- 
fluence, with  that  of  the  French  Minister,  was  to  be 
employed  to  induce  his  government  to  adopt  their 
part  of  the  expedition.  In  October  the  plan  was 
communicated  to  General  Washington,  he  was 
desired  to  give  Congress  his  dpinion  upon  it,  and 
to  enclose  it  with  his  comments  to  the  Marquis* 

The  General  had  already  revolved  in  his  mind 
an  expedition  against  the  British  posts  in  Upper 
Canada,  with  the  intention  to  be  prosecuted  the 
next  season,  bn  the  contingence  that  the  British  ar- 
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my  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  United  States. 
Struck  with  the  extravagance  of  the  plan  of  Con- 
gress, instead  of  complying  with  their  requisition, 
he  wrote  to  them,  stating  in  strong  terms  his  objec- 
tions to  the  scheme.  He  mentioned  the  impolicy 
of  entering  into  any  engagements  with  the  Court 
of  France  to  execute  a  combined  system  of  opera- 
tion, without  a  moral  certainty  of  being  able  to  exe- 
cute the  part  assigned  to  America. 

It  was,  the  General  observed,  morally  certain 
in  his  mind,  that  if  the  English  should  maintain 
their  posts  on  the  continent,  it  would  be  impractica- 
ble to  furnish  the  men,  or  the  necessary  stores  and 
provisions  for  the  expedition.  **  If  I  rightly  under- 
stand the  plan,"  he  remarked,  **  it  requires  for  its 
execution,  twelve  thousand  and  six  hundred  rank 
and  file.  Besides  these,  to  open  passages  through 
a  wilderness,  for  the  march  of  the  several  bodies  of 
troops,  to  provide  the  means  of  long  and  difficult 
transportation  by  land  and  water,  to  establish  posts 
of  communication  for  the  security  of  our  convoys, 
to  build  and  man  vessels  of  force  necessary  for  ac- 
quiring a  superiority  on  the  lakes ;  these  and  many 
other  purposes  peculiar  to  these  enterprises,  will  re* 
quire  a  much  larger  proportion  of  artificers,  and  per- 
sons to  be  employed  in  manual  and  laborious  offices 
than  are  usual  in  military  operations.''  The  aggre- 
gate number,  he  observed,  requisite  for  the  contem- 
plated expedition,  added  to  the  force  necessary  to  be 
kept  in  the  field  to  restrain  depredation  from  the  Brit- 
ish posts  at  New  York,  would  make  nearly  double 
the  men  necessary,  to  any  number,  which  with  all 
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their  efforts j  the  United  States  were  ever  yet  able  td 
rais^. 

The  experience  df  the  General  taught  him,  that 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  furnish  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  provisions  as  to  raise  the  men;  **  The  scene 
of  our  operations  has  hitherto  been  m  the  heart  of 
the  country,  furnishing  oUr  resources,  which  ot 
course  facilitated  the  drawing  them  out;  We  shall 
then  be  carrying  on  the  war  at  an  immense  distance; 
in  a  countiy  wild  and  uncultivated,  incapable  of  af- 
fording any  aid,  and  great  part  of  it  hostile.  We 
caniiot,  in  this  case,  depend  on  temporary  and  occa- 
sional supplies  as  we  have  been  accustomed  ;  but 
must  have  ample  magazines  laid .  up  before  hand; 
The  labour  and  expense  in  forming  theses  and  trans* 
porting  the  rieccssary  stores  of  every  kind  for  the 
use  of  the  troops^  will  be  increased  to  a  degree  that 
can  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described.  The 
transportation  must  be  a  great  part  of  the  waj 
through  deserts  affording  no  other  forage  than  herb- 
age ;  and  from  this  circumstance  our  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  flesh  kind,  must  be  salted>  which 
would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty,  both  of  provid- 
ing and  transporting."  Supplies  upon  this  scale, 
he  conceived,  greatly  exceeded  the  resources  of  the 
country,  and  in  policy  and  honour.  Congress  could 
hot  promise  to  furnish  them. 

Serious  doubts  rested  upon  the  mind  of  the  Gen- 
cral,  whether  France  would  execute  the  part  of  the 
Canada  expedition  assigned  to  her.  The  superiori- 
ty of  the  British  fleet  was  evident.  The  Court  of 
liondon  would  be  made  acquainted  with  the  scheme 

2>l> 
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and  a  superiour  British  fleet  might  prevent  the 
French  squadron  detached  on  this  service,  from  en« 
tering  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  or  destroy  it  after  its 
entrance,  or  the  British  garrisons  in  Canada  might 
be  reinforced,  and  rendered  superiour  to  the  assail- 
ing armament. 

In  an  expedition  consisting  of  several  distinct 
parts,  General  Washington  thought  it  um^eason- 
able  to  expect  that  exact  cooperation  among  the 
different  detachments  which  would  be  necessary  for 
mutual  support  ;  of  consequence,  the  divisions 
might  be  defeated  in  detail,  and  after  all  the  expense, 
the  expedition  miscarry.  The  consequences  of  a 
£ulure,  which  were  much  to  be  deprecated,  would 
be  the  misapplication  of  the  French  force ;  the  ruin 
of  the  detachments  employed  in  the  expedition,  and 
jealousy  and  disaffection  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

The  letter  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Congress 
referred  to  a  Committee.  In  their  report,  this  Com* 
mittee  admit  his  objections  to  be  weighty,  but  still 
advise  ^o  the  prosecution  of  the  plan.  Congress  ac- 
cepted the  report,  and  again  requested  the  General 
to  write  fiiUy  on  the  subject  to  the  Marquis,  and  to 
Dr.  Franklin,  th€n  the  American  Minister  at  the 
Court  of  Versailles.  Congress  probably  felt  them* 
selves  already  pledged  by  their  conversation  wiih 
the  Marquis  and  the  French  Minister,  and  possibly 
they  thought  that  measures  had  already  been  adopt- 
ed in  France  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution. 

General' Washington  was  greatly  perplexed 
by  the  perseverance  of  Congress  in  this  measure. 
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All  hb  objections  to  the  plan  remained  in  full  force, 
and  he  found  himself  called  upon  to  use  his  influ- 
ence to  bring  the  French  government  to  adopt  a 
scheme,  of  which  he  himself  wholly  disapproved, 
and  to  promise  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
arms  in  a  manner  that  he  thought  impracticable.  To 
this  request  he*  thus  replied  : 

"  I  have  attentively  taken  up  the  report  of  the  ^ 
Committee  of  the  fifth,  (approved  by  Congress)  on 
the  subject  of  my  letter  of  the  11th' ultimo,  on  the 
proposed  expeditioh  into  Canada.  I  have  consider- 
ed it  in  several  lights,  and  sincerely  regret  that  I 
fihould  feel  myself  under  any  embarrassment  in  car- 
rying  it  into  execution.  Still  I  remain  of  opinion, 
from  a  general  review  of  things,  and  the  state  of  our 
resources,  that  no  extensive  system  of  cooperation 
with  the  French  for  the  complete  emancipation  of 
Canada,  can  be  positively  decided  on  for  the  ensuing 
year.  To  propose  a  plan  of  perfect  cooperation  with 
a  foreign  power,  without  a  moral  certainty  in  out* 
BUpplies  ;  and  to  have  that  plan  actually  mified 
with  the  Court  6f  Versailles,  might  be  attended,  in 
case  of  failure  in  the  conditions,  on  our  part,  with 
very  fetal  effects* 

<*  If  I  shoul4  seem  unwilling  to  transmit  the  plan 
as  prepared  by  Congress,  with  my  6bservations,  it 
is  because  I  find  myself  under  a  necessity  (in  order 
to  give  our  minister  sufficient  ground  to  found  ail  ap- 
plication on)  to  propose  something  more  than  a 
vague  and  indecisive  plan ;  which,  even  in  the 
event  of  a  total  evacuation  of  the  states  by  the  enemy, 
may  be  rendered  impracticable  in  the  execution 
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by  a  variety  of  insurmountable  obstacles ;  or  if  I  re, 
tain  my  present  sentiments,  and  act  consistently^ 
I  must  point  out  tl>e  difficulties,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
which  must  embarrass  his  negotiations,  and  may 
disappoint  the  views  of  Congress. 

**  But  proceeding  on  the  idea  of  the  enemy ?si 
leaving  the^e  states,  before  the  active  p€ut  of  the 
ensuing  campaign,  I  should  fear  to  hazard  a  mistake^ 
as  to  the  precise  aim  and  extpnt  of  the  views  of 
Congress.  The  conduct  I  am  to  observe  in  writ, 
ing  to  Qur  Minister  at  the  Court  of  France,  does 
not  appear  su^ciently  delineated.  Were  I  tp 
lindertake  it,  1  should  be  ipuch  afraid  of  erring 
through  misconceptibn.  In  this  dilemma^  1  would 
esteem  it  a  particular  &voi^  tp  be  excused  from 
writing  at  all  on  the  subject,  especially  as  it  is  the 
part  of  candour  in  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  do 
not  see  my  way  clear  enough  to  point  out  such  a  plan 
for  cooperation,  as  I  conceive  to  be  consistent  with 
the  ideas  of  Congress,  and  as  will  be  sufficiently  ex^ 
planatpry,  with  respect  to  time  and  circuiustances^ 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  measure. 

"  But  if  Congress  still  think  it  necessary  for  me 
to  proceed  in  the  business,  I  must  request  their 
more  definite  and  explicit  instructions,  and  that 
they  will  permit  me,  previous  to  transmitting  the 
intended  dispatches,  to  submit  theni  to  their  detcN 
piination.  ^ 

"  I  could  wish  to  lay  before  Congress  more  mi- 
nutely, the  state  of  the  army,  the  condition  of  sup- 
plies,  and  the  requisites  necessary  for  carrying  int9 
execution  an  undertaking  that  may  involve  the  mo^t 
«6rious  events.     If  Congress  think  this  can  be  doi^Q 
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moi^  satisfactorily  in  a  personal  conference,  I  hope 
to  have  the  army  in  such  a  situation  before  I  can  re- 
ceive their  answer,  as  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of 
giving  my  attendance." 

Congress  indulged  the  General  with  the  propos- 
ed interview,  and  a  Committee  of  their  body  was 
chosen  to  confer  with  him  on  this  business  and  on 
the  state  of  the  army.  His  objections  were  found 
to  be  unanswerable,  and  the  Canada  expedition  was 
laid  aside. 

To  the  magnificent  schemes  of  Congress  upon 
Canada,  succeeded  through  United  America  a  state 
of  supineness  and  inaction.  An  alliance  with  France 
was  received  as  a  security  for  independence*    In 
the  expectation  that  Great  Britain  would  relinquish 
the  American  war,  that  she  might  with  her  united 
force  contend  with  her  ancient  enemy  in  Europe, 
Congress  appeared  not  disposed  to  encounter  the 
expense  necessary  to  prepare  for  another  active  cam- 
paign.    The  delusive  supposition  that  the  war  was 
over  prevailed  through  the  country,  and  palsied  the 
spirit  of  the  community.     General  Washikgtoic 
perpetually  stimulated  his  countrymen  to  exertion. 
Uninfected  with  the  common  delusion,  he  believed 
tjuit  Great  Britain  would  continue  the  American 
war,  and  in  every  possible  way  exerted  himself  sea- 
sonably to  be  prepared  for  the  conflicts  of  the  field. 
But  Congress  was  slowly  roused  to  attention  to  this 
important  business.     Their  resolution  empowering 
the   Commander  in  Chief  to  recruit  the  army  did 
not  pass  until  die  23d  of  January  1779,  and  the  re- 
quisition upon  the  several  states  was  not  made  until 
the  9th  of  March. 
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.  The  dissensions  which  at  this  time  existed  in 
Congress,  the  speculations  that  prevailed  through  the 
country  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  and  the  apparent  reluctance  among  all  class- 
es of  citizens  ta  make  sacrifices  for  the  publiek  in- 
terest, greatly  alarmed  General  Washington* 
His  apprehensions  are  fully  disclosed  in  the  annexed 
ktter  written  at  the  time  to  a  confidential  friend  of 
distinguished  reputation  in  the  political  world. 

^^  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  a  free  communi- 
cation of  sentiments  with  you  at  this  time,  because 
I' view  things  very  differently,  I  fear,  from  what  peo- 
ple in  general  do,  who  seem  to  think  the  contest  at 
im  end,  and  that  to  make  money,  and  get  places  are 
tlie  only  things  now  remaining  to  be  done.  I  have 
•een  without  despondenogr,  even  for  a  moment,  the 
hours  which  America  has  stiled  her  gloomy  ones  ; 
but  I  have  beheld  do  day  since  the  commenocmeni 
of  hostilities,  when  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in 
such  imminent  danger  as  at  present*  Friends  and 
foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull  down  the  goodly 
fabrick  we  have  hitherto  been  raising,  at  the  expense 
of  so  much  time,  blood  and  treasure  ;  and  unle^ 
the  bodies  politick  will  exert,  themselves  to  bring 
things  back  to  first  principles,  correct  abuses,  and 
punish  our  internal  foes,  inevitable  ruin  must  fi)Uow. 
Indeed  we  seem  to  be  verging  so  fast  to  destruction 
that  I  am  filled  with  sensations  to  which  I  have  been 
a  stranger  until  within  these  three  months.  Our  en- 
emy behold  with  exultation  and  joy  how  eflfectually 
we  labour  for  their  benefit ;  and  from  being  in  a 
i^tate  of  absolute  despair  and  on  the  point  of  evacuate 
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ing  America,  are  now  on  tiptoe.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, in  my  judgment,  can  save  us  but  a  total  reform- 
ation in  our  own  conduct,  or  some  decisive  turn  of 
al&irs  in  Europe.  The  former,  alas !  to  our  shama 
be  it  spoken,  is  less  likely  to  happen  than  the  latter^ 
as  it  is  now  consistent  with  the  views  of  the  specula- 
tors, various  tribes  of  money  makers,  and  stock  job. 
bers  of  all  denominations,  to  continue  the  war^  for 
their  own  private  emolument,  without  considering 
that  this  avarice  and  thirst  for  gain  must  plunge  ev- 
ery thing,  including  themselves  in  one  commoa 
ruin. 

^^  Were  I  to  indulge  my  present  feelings,  and 
^ive  a  loose  to  that  freedom  of  expression  which  mj» 
unreserved  friendship  would  prompt  to,  I  should  say^ 
a  great  deal  on  this  subject.  '  But  letters  are  liable  to 
so  many  accidents,  and  the  sentiments  of  men  in  of- 
fice are  sought  after  by  the  enemy  with  so  much 
avidity,  and  besides^nveying  useful  knowledge  (if 
they  get  intor  their  hands)  for  the  superstructure  of 
their  plans,  are  so  often  perverted  to  the  worst  of 
purposes,  that  I  shaU  be  somewhat  reserved,  not- 
withstanding this  letter  goes  by  a  private  hand/to 
Mount  Vernon.  I  cannot  refrain  lamenting,  how- 
d^vcr,  in  the  most  poignant  terms,  the  fetal  policy 
too  prjBvalcnt  in  most  of  the  states,  of  employing 
their  ablest  men  at  home,  in  posts  of  honour  or  pro- 
fit, before  the  great  national  interest  is  fixed  upon  a. 
solid  basis. 

"To  me  it  appears  no  unjust  simile,  to  com- 
pare the  affairs  of  this  great  continent  to  themechan- 
r^m  of  a  clock,  each  state  representing  some  one 
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or  other  of  the  small  parts  of  it,  which  tixey  arc  en- 
deavouring to  put  in  fine  order,  without  consider- 
ing  how  useless  and  unavailing  their  labour  is,  un- 
less the  great  wheel,  or  spring,  which  is  to  set  the' 
whole  in  motion,  is  also  well  attended  to  and  kept 
in  good  order.  I  allude  to  no  particular  state,  no^ 
do  I  mean  to  cast  reflections  upon  any  one  of  thetttf 
nor  ought  I,  as  it  may  be  said,  to  do  so  upon  their 
representatives  ;  but  as  it  is  a  fact  too  notorious  ta 
be  concealed,  that  Congress  is  rent  by  party  ;  that 
much  business  of  a  trifling  nature  and  personal  con-; 
cerament,  withdraws  their  attention  from  matters  of 
great  national  moment,  at  this  critical  period ;  when 
it  is  also  known  that  idleness  and  dissipation  take 
place  of  close  attention  and  application  ;  no  mail 
who  wishes  well  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and 
desires  to  see  its  rights  established,  can  avoid  crying 

out ; Where  are  our  men  of  abilities  ?  Why  da 

they  not  come  forth  to  save  thell'  country  ?  Let  this 
voice.  My  dear  sir,  call  upon  you,  Jefferson  and  oth- 
ers. Do  not,  from  a  mistaken  opinion  that  we  are 
to  sit  down  under  our  vine  and  our  own  fig  tree, 
let  our  hitherto  noble  struggle  end  in  ignominy. 
Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  there  is  danger  of  it. 
I  have  pretty  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  admin- 
istration, a  little  while  ago,  had  resolved  to  give  the 
matter  up,  and  negotiate  a  peace  with  us  upon  al- 
most any  terms ;  but  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if 
they  do  not  now,  from  the  present  state  of  our  cur^ 
rency,  dissentions  and  other  circumstances,  push* 
matters  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Nothing,  I  amr 
sure  will  prevent  it  but  the  interruption  of  Spaia>/ 
and  their  disappointed  hope  from  Prussia. 'f 
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The  dcprcciationof  the  paper  currency  had  re- 
duced the  pay  of  the  American  officers  to  a  pittance^ 
and  the  effects  were  severely  felt.  At  the  moment 
the  campaign  was  to  open^  the  dissatisfaction  of  a 
part  of  the  sufferers  broke  out  into  acts  of  violence^ 
lyhich  thoreatened  the  safety  of  the  whole  army.  Ear- 
ly in  May,  the  Jersey  Brigade  was  ordered  to  march 
as  part  of  a  force  destined  oh  an  expedition  into  the 
Indian  countr}'.  On  the  reception  of  this  order,  the 
officers  of  the  first  regiment  presented  to  their  CoU 
cnel  a  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  State,  in  which  they  professed  the  determina- 
tion, unless  that  body  immediately  attended  to  theif 
|my  and  support,  within  three  days  to  resign  theif 
commissions^ 

This  resolution  greatly  ^sturbed  the  Comihand^ 
er  in  Chiefi  He  fore^w  its  ^vil  consequences,  and  on 
this  important  occasion  detertnined  to  exert  his  per- 
sonal  influence^  In  a  letter  to  General  Maxwell,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  dissatisfied  officers,  he  dis^ 
suaded  them  by  a  sense  of  honour,  and  by  the  love 
of  country  fi*om  the  prosecution  of  the  I'ash  tneasurd 
they  had  adopted. 

"  There  is  nothing,*'  proceeds  the  letter,  **  which 
has  happened  in  course  of  the  war,  that  has  given  mt 
so  much  pain  as  the  remonstrance  you  tnention  from 
the  officers  of  the  first  Jersey  regiment.  I  canhot  but 
consider  it  as  a  hasty  and  impiTudent  step,  which  on 
more  cool  consideration  they  will  themselves  CoU^ 
demn«  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  incoiiveniencet 
under  which  the  officers  of  the  ariny  labour,  and  1^ 
hope  they  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  my  ea^  ^ 
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deavouts  to  procure    them    relief  are  imiessaat. 
There  is  more  difficulty,  however,  in  satisfyiiog  their 
mshes  than  perhaps  they  are  aware  of.  Our  resoar* 
ces  have  been  hitherto  very  limited.    The  sstuatioit 
of  our  money  is  no  small  embarrassment ;  fotr  which, 
though  there  are  remedies,  they  cannot  be  the  work 
of  a;moment.    Government  is  not  insensible  of  the 
merits  and  sacrifices  of  the  officers,  nor,  I  am  per«. 
suaded,  uawilling  to  make  a  compenss^n ;  but  it 
is  a  truth,  of  which  a  little  observatiixi  must  con* 
vince  us,  that  it  is  very  much  straitened  in  the  means. 
Great  allowances  oughit  to  be  made  on  this  account^  :^ 
for  any  delay,  and  seeming  backwardness  which 
may  ^^pear.    Some  of  the  States  indeed  have  done 
as  generously  as  it  is  at  this  juncture  in  their  power, 
and  if  others  have  been  lass  expeditious^  it  ought^to 
be.aacribed  to  some  peculiar  cause,  which^  a  Uttic 
time,  aided  by  example,  will  remove.    The  patie&ce 
and  perseverance  of  the  army  have  been,  under  ev- 
ery disadvantage,  such  as  to  do  them  the  highest 
honour,  both  at  home  and  abroad^  and  have  ihspined 
fae  with  an  unlimited  confidence  in  their  virtue, 
which  has  consoled  me  amidst  every  perplexity  and 
reverse  of  fortune,  to  which  our  afeirs  in  a  struggle 
of  this  nature,  were  necessarily  exposed*     Now  that 
we  have  made  so  great-a  progress  to  the  attainment 
of  the  end  we  have  in  view,  so  that  we  cannot  fail 
without  a  most  shameful  desertion  of  our  own  inter, 
csts,  any  thing  like  a  change  of  conduct  would  im- 
ply a  very  unhappy  change  of  principles,  and  a  for- 
getfulness  as  weU  of  what  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  to 
our  country.      Did  I  suppose  it  possible  this  gouM 
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be  the  case,  even  m  «  singk  rq^ment  of  the  anny, 
i  should  be  mortified  and  cbagrhied  beyond  ei^pres^ 
siop.  I  should  feel  it  as  a  wound  i^veu  to  my  own 
hoaouT^  which  I  consider  as  embarked  with. that ^f 
the  army  at  large.  3ut  ;this  I  believe  to  be  impos- 
sible. Any  coips  that  Vfas  about  to  set*an  example 
of  the  kind^  would  weigh  well  the  conscquenpes  ; 
and  no  officer  of  common  discernment  andsensibiU 
ity  would  hazard  them.  If  they  should  stand  alone 
in  it,  independent  of  other  consequences,  wjbat 
would  be  their  feeliugs  on  reflecting  thatlhey  had 
held  themselves  xxut  t;o  the  world  in  a  point  ^f  jight 
inierioiu:  to  the  rest  of  the  army.  Or  if  their  e^Eaiti- 
ple  should  be  foUoyved^  and  becomfc  general,  how 
4K>uld  they  console;  themselves  ibrJiaving  been  tbe 
loremost  in  bdnj^ing  ruin  and  disgraoei^pon  their 
l^ountry.  They  would  remember  that  d»e  fttrnj 
Wpuld  share  a  dgublje  portion  ,of  thf  g^ieral  in&m^ 
3nd  distre^,  and  that  the  character  of  an  American 
officer  would  bccoiw  as  despicable,  ^.  it  is  Mw  g^ 
flous. 

**  I  co^fe^B  l^e  ^ppeanmces  in  the  present  in. 
.ftance  are  disagi^eesble ;  bnt  I  am  cwvtnced  ihey 
<seem  to  q^ean  joo^dc  (hw  they  really  do.  TJhe  Jer- 
sey officers  have  iiQt  been  outdone  by  any  others  in 
the  qualities,  either  of  citizens  or  «okfier$  ;  and  I 
am  confident,  no  p^rt  of  them  would  seriously  in^ 
tend  any  thing  that  would  be  a  stain  on  their  form- 
^  reputation.  The  gentlemen  cannot  be  in  eimest; 
they  have  only  reasoi^ed  wrong  about  the  meaw  of 
obtaining  a  good  end,  and  on  consideration,  I  hope 
and  flatter  myself  they  will  renounce  what  must  ap- 
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pear  improper.  At  the  opening  of  a  campaign, 
when  under  marching  orders,  for  an  important  ser- 
vice, their  own  honour,  duty  to  the  publick,  and  to 
themselves,  and  a  regard  to  military  propriety,  will 
not  suflferthem  to  persist  \u  a  measure,  which  would 
be  a  violation  of  them  all*  It  will  even  wound  their 
delicacy,  coolly  to  reflect,  that  they  have  hazarded 
a  step  which  has  an  air  of  dictating  terms  to  their 
country,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  the 
pioment« 

♦*  The  declaration  they  have  made  to  the  state,  at 
so  critical  a  time,  that  unless  they  x>btain  relief  in 
the  short  period  of  three  days,  they  must  be  considr 
cred  out  of  the  service,  has  very  much  that  aspect ; 
and  the  seeming  relaxation  of  continuing  until  the 
state  can  have  a  reasonable  time  tp  provide  other  of- 
^cers,  will  be  thought  only  a  superficial  veil.  I  an^ 
liow  to  request  that  you  will  convey  my  sentiments 
to  the  gentlemen  concerned,  and  endeavour  to  make 
them  sensible  that  they  are  in  an  errour.  The  ser- 
vice for  which  the  regiment  was  intended,  will  not 
admit  of  delay.  It  must  at  all  events  march  on 
Monday  morning,  in  the  first  place  to  this  camp,  and 
further  directions  will  be  given  when  it  arrives.  I 
am  sure  I  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  expecting  a 
prompt  and  cheerful  obedience. '» 

This  letter  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  officers,  but  did  not  fully  produce  the 
desired  effect.  In  an  address. to  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  they  expressed  their  unhappiness,  that  any  act 
iof  theirs  should  occasion  him  pain ;  but  in  justifica- 
lion  of  the  measure  they  had  adopted^  they  pleaded 
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that  their  state  government  had  paid  no  attention  te 
their  repeated  petitions,  that  they  were  themselves 
loaded  with  debts,  and  that  their  families  were  starv- 
ing. "  At  length,"  said  they,  •*  we  have  lost  all 
iconfidence  in  our  Legislature.  Reason  and  expert 
ence  forbid  that  we  should  have  any^  Few  of  us 
have  private  fortunes ;  many  have  families  who  are 
already  suflering  every  thing  that  can  be  received 
^m  an  ungrateful  country.  Are  we  then  to  suffer 
all  the  inconveniences,  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a 
military  life,  while  our  wives  and  onr  children  are 
perishing  for  want  of  common  necessaries  at  home ; 
and  that  without  the  most  distant  prospect  of  reward, 
for  our  pay  is  only  nominal  ?  We  arie  sensible  that 
your  Excellency  pannot  wish  nor  desiiie  this  from 
Tus, 

*^  We  are  sorry  that  you  should  imagine  we 
meant  to  disobey  oiders.  It  was  and  still  is  our 
determination  to  march  with  our  rejgtment,  and  to 
da  the  duty  of  officers,  until  the  Legislature  shall 
have  a  reasonable  time  to  appoint  others,  but  no 
longer. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency  that 
we  have  the  higliest  sense  of  your  ability  and  virtue, 
tSiat  executing  your  orders  has  ever  given  us  pleas- 
ure ;  we  love  the  service,  and  we  love  our  country ; 
-but  when  that  country  gets  so  lost  to  virtue  and  jus- 
tice as  to  forget  to  support  its  servants,  it  then  be- 
comes their  duty  to  retire  from  its  service.'* 

This  attempt  in  the  officers  to  justify  their  con- 
jduct  placed  General  Washington  in  a  very  criti- 
^I  and  delicate  situation*    Severe  measures,  he  ap- 
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prehendedy  would  probably  drive  the  whole  Jersey 
brigade  from  the  service  ;  and  to  assume  the  e^er^ 
cise  of  the  powers  of  Commander  in  Chief,  and  thea 
recede  without  producing  the  effect,  must  hazard 
his  own  authority,  and  injure  the  discipline  of  ^ 
army*  -Under  these  embarrassing  circumstances^ 
he  prudently  resolved  to  take  no  ftirther  notice  of 
this  address,  than  to  notify  the  officers,  through 
General  Maxwell,  that  while  they  continued  to  do 
their  duty ,^  he  should  only  regret  the  step  they  had 
taken,  and  hc^  that  they  themselves  would  per- 
ceive its  impropriety. 

This  alarming  transa^^on,  the  General  commu^ 
nicated  to  Congress,  and  at  the  same  time  remind- 
ed them  of  his  repeated  and  urgent  intreaties  in  be- 
half of  his  officers.  Some  general  provision  for 
them  he  now  recommended  as  a  measure  of  abso- 
lute necessity,  *^  The  distresses  in  some  coips,** 
he  observed^  "  are  so  great,  either  where  they  were 
mot  until  lately  attaphed  to  any  particular  state,  qt 
where  the  state  has  been  less  provident,  that  officers 
have  solicited  even  to  be  supplied  with  the  clothing 
destined  for  the  common  soldiers,  coarse  and  un- 
suitable  as  it  wasi  I  had  not  power  to  comply  with 
the  request* 

"  The  patience  of  men  animated  by  a  sense  of 
duty  and  honour,  will  support  them  to  a  certain 
point,  beyond  which  it  will  not  go.  I  doubt  not 
Congress  will  be  sensible  of  the  danger  of  an  extreme 
in  this  respect,  and  will  pardon  my  anxiety  tox>bvi- 
ate  it.'' 
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Tbe  regiment  ntarcted  agreeably  to  ordetB,atid 
the  officers  withdrew  their  retnoDstrance.  The  Le<- 
gislature  took  measures  &it  their  relief,  and  they 
eontinaed  in  the  service. 

The  situation  of  the  hostile  armies  not  favouring 
active  qierations,  General  Washikctok  planned 
an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country.  His  expe«- 
rienoe  while  he  comthanded  die  troops  of  Virginia, 
in  the  French  war,  convinced  him,  that  the  only  ef« 
fectual  anetiiod  to  defend  tbe  frontiers  from  the  des- 
trucdve  invasion  of  Indian  foes,  is  to  carry  the  war 
into  their  own  country^  To  retaliate  in  some  meas- 
lire,  the  oruekies  the  Indians  had  inflicted  on  the 
Americans,  and  to  deter  them  j^xMn  their  repetition. 
General  Saliivan,  the  commanding  officer,  was  or* 
dered,  on  this  occasion,  to  exercise  a  degree  of  se^ 
.v«tvcy^  which  in  ihe  nsusd  operations  of  war,  was 
abhorrent  to  the  humane  disposition  of  the  Com* 
mander  in  Chief.  In  the  course  of  the  summer 
mondis,  General  Sullivan  successfully  prosecuted 
^  plan,  and  destroyed  die  Indian  towns  upon  the 
ndrthem  boundary  of  the  st^^  of  New  York. 

The  dbposable  force  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  this 
year  consisted  of  between  sixteen  and  seventeen 
Ibousand  tnen.  The  troops  under  the  immediate 
command  of  General  Washingiok  amounted  to 
about  sixteen  thousand.  A  view  of  the  numbers 
of  the  two  hostile  armies  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
offensive  operations  against  the  strong  posts  of  the 
British,  were  not  in  die  power  of  General  Washing- 
TOK.  The  marine  force,  by  which  these  posts  were 
supported,    facilitated  the  designs  of  the   British 
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commander  in  predatory  expeditions  upon  the  A^ 
merican  shores  and  rivers ;  but  in  tfie  middle  states^ 
Ae  campaign  passed  away  without  any  military  oper- 
ations upon  a  large  scale.  The  American  Gener-^ 
al  posted  his  troops  in  a  situation  the  most  faroura- 
ble  to  protect  the  country  from  the  excursions  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  guard  the  high  lands  on  the  north 
riven  These  higMands  were  the  object  of  the  prin« 
cipal  manoeuvres  of  the  opposing  Genehds,  and  th6 
scene  of  some  brilliant  military  atchievments^ 

West  Point  was  now  the  chief  post  of  the  Aitier-i 
leans  on  the  Hudson.  Herb  was  their  principal  mag^ 
azine  of  provisions  and  military  stores.  It  was  sit*» 
uated  upon  the  western  side  of  the  river,  in  the  bok 
som  of  die  mountain^  was  difficult  of  approach,  and 
its  natural  strength  had  been  increased  by  fortifica* 
tions,  although  they  were  not  completed.  Lower 
down  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  King's  ferry, 
over  which  passes  the  great  road  from  the  eastern  to 
the  middle  states.  This  ferry  is  commanded  by  the 
points  of  land  on  the  two  shores.  The  point  on  the 
west  side  is  high,  rough  ground,  and  is  called  Stony 
Point.  That  on  the  east  side  is  a  low  neck  of  land 
projecting  into  the  river  and  denominated  Verplank's 
Point.  On  each  shore  General  Washington  had 
erected  fortifications,  and  a  small  garrison  under  the 
Gomn^and  of  a  Captain  was  placed  in  Verplank. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the  last  of  May,  moved 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  force  up  the  river  towards 
these  posts.  On  his  approach  Stony  Point  was  evac- 
uated ;  but  the  celerity  of  his  movements  obliged 
the  garrison  at  Verplank  to  surrender  themselves  pds^ 
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cmers  of  war.  The  possession  of  King^  ferty  could 
wjt  have  been  the  sote  object  of  Sir  Henry's  move- 
ment,: bis  force  was  Bofuch  greater  than  this  fHupoae 
required.  [The  possesw)n  of  We^  Point  was  prob* 
ably  the  tdlimale  de^^n  of  the  eKpedition ;  but  the 
excellent  disposition  of  the  American  troops,  defeat- 
ed tlus  intention  of  the  British  Commander.  Hav- 
log  fortified  the  poaitiofis  of  Stony  Point  and  Ver« 
plack,  and  placed  garrisons  in  them,  Sir  Henry  le-  / 
turned  with  his  army  to  New  York. 

The  Americans  were  subjected  to  great  inconve- 
nience by  the  loss  of  King's  ferry.  To  pass  die 
North  river,  they  were  necessitated  to  take  a  route 
by  the  way  of  Fi^  Kill,  through  a  rough  and  mmm- 
Ukious  colintiy,  and  the  txwisportation  of  heavy 
^Hticks  for  the  army^  by  this  circuitous  road  becsnie 
very  tedious. 

Genoal  Wasbisctov  was  induced  by  a  varid- 
ty  of  motived  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Stony  and 
Verpbnk  points.  The  very  attempt  would  recall 
the  J^itish  detaclmients  that  were  out  on  piedatory 
expeditions.  Success,  in  the  phtn  would  give  repvt- 
tation  to  the  American  arms,  reconcile  the  publick 
tnind  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  restore  to  the 
Americans  the  convenient  road  acrus  King's  fer-  * 
ry.  In  pursuance  of  this  intention,  he  reconnoitred 
the  posts,  and,  as  fiir  as  possible,  gained  information 
«f  the  satuation  of  the  works,  and  of  the  strength  of 
the  garrisons.  The  result  was  a  plan  to  carry  tfa^ 
posts  by  storm.  Tlie  assault  upon' Stony  pmnt  waft 
committed  to  General  Wayne,  and  that  no  alarm 
iHrgbt  be  given,  his  force  was  te conist  only  ^die 
It 
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light  infimtiy  of  the  array,  which  corps  was  idready 
on  the  lines.  The  night  of  the  15th  of  July  wm 
assigned  for  the  attack.  The  works  were  strong, 
and  could  be  approached  only  by  a  narrow  passage 
over  a  piece  dl  marshy  ground,  and  the  garrison 
consisted  of  six  hundred  men.  About  midnight  the 
tnx^s  moved  up  to  the  works  through  a  heavy  fire 
of  artillery  and  musketry,  and  without  the  dischaige 
of  a  single  gun,  carried  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  The  Americans,  on  this,  occasion,  dis- 
played their  usual  humanity  ;  they  put  not  an  indi- 
vidual to  the  sword  after  resistance  ceased. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  assault  was  in- 
considerable, compared  with  the  nature  of  the  ser- 
vice. Their  killed  and  wounded  did  not  exceed  one 
hundred  men.  General  Wayne  received  a  wound 
on  the  head,  which,  for  a  short  time  stunned  lum ; 
but  he  insisted  upon  entering  the  fort,  which  by  the 
support  of  his  aids  he  accomplished.  Sixty  three  of 
the  garrison  were  killed  and  sixty  eight  wounded, 
and  five  hundred  and  forty  three  made  prisoners. 
Military  stores  to  some  amount  were  found  in  the  fort. 

General  Howe  was  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  the  design  against  Vcrplank ;  but  through  a  num- 
ber of  unfortunate  incidents,  to  which  military  oper- 
jHtions  are  always  liable,  it  miscarried. 

Stony  Point  alone  did  not  give  the  Americans 
the  use  of  King's  ferry.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  imme- 
diately moved  up  the  North  river  with  a  large  force 
to  recover  the  post,  and  General  Washington, 
not  thinking  it  expedient  to  take  from  his  army  the 
»umber  of  troops  necessary  to  garrison  it,  destroyed 
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the  works  and  retired  to  the  high  lands,  -General 
Clinton  erected  the  fort  anew  with  supeiiour  foftifi- 
cations,  and  placed  a  respectable  garrison  in  it,  un« 
der  the  command  of  a  Brigadier  General* 

Congress  embraced  this  occasion,  by  an  unani** 
nous  resolve,  to  thank  General  Washington  for 
the  wisdom,  vigilance  and  magnanimity  with  which 
he  conducted  the  military  operations  of  the  nation, 
and  particularly  for  the  enterprise  upon  Stony  point. 
They  also  unanimously  voted  their  thanks  to  Gen* 
eral  Wayne  for  his  brave  and  soldierlike  attack,  an4 
presented  him  with  a  gold  medal  emblematical  of  the 
action  i  and  they  highly  commended  the  poolness, 
discipline  and  persevering  bravery  of  the  officers  and 
men  iii  the  spirited  assault* 

During  this  summer^  Spain  joined  France  in  tht 
^¥ar  against  En^nd.  General  Washington  ex* 
pecting  ^t^slai\tial  aid  from  these  powers,  and  un* 
willing  to  waste  any  part  of  his  small  force  in  partid 
actions,  contented  himself  with  the  defence  of  the 
country  from  the  depredations  of  jdie  enemy,  that  he 
might  be  in  readiness  with  the  greatest  possible 
numbers,  to  cooperate  with  the  allies  of  America  in 
an  attack  upon  the  British  posts.  But  the  fond  hope 
of  effective  aid  from  France  proved  delusive  ;  and 
the  expectation  that  the  war  would  this  sieaspa  ter^ 
minate,  as  a  dream  passed  away. 

Effectual  measures  were  not  yet  adopted  hy 
Congress  to  establish  a  permanent  army.  The  (rf*. 
ficers  generally  remained  in  service,  but  a  great  pro* 
portion  of  the  privates  were  annually  to  be  recruited. 
By  the  delays  of  the  general  and  state  governments, 
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ilmt  r^eruits  w«e  never  seasombiy  brought  into  Ae 
field.  Atdifectnt  periods  they  joinied  ^bevmy^ 
ud  frequently  men  totaUy  tmacquainted  with  every 
branch  of  military  service^  were  iotrodaced  ia  Hmc 
most  critical  part  of  an  active  campaign. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  General  Washikotow^ 
not  discouraged  t^  all  his  forma*  unavailing  endeav* 
ours,  once  more  addfftessed  Congress  on  thb  sula^ct, 
whidi  he  deemed  essential  to  the  wdfare  of  the  «- 
s»oo«  In  October  he  ibrwarded  to  tiM  body  a  im- 
iiute  report  of  the  state  of  the  army,  by  which  it  ap« 
peared,  that  between  that  time  and  the  la^t  of  June 
the  next  year,  the  time  of  service  of  one  hali  the  pri- 
vates would  eupire. 

With  the  report  he  submitted  a  plan,  by  which 

Ihe  recruits  of  all  tiie  states  were  to  be  raised  and 

brought  to  head  quarters  by  the  middle  of  January  cff 

each  year,  that  time  mig^t  be  given  in  some  meas** 

ure  tQ  discipline  them  bdfore  the  campaign  opened. 

"  The  plan  I  would  propose,"  says  the  General 

in  the  address,  "  is  that  each  state  be  informed  by 

Congress  annually  of  the  real  deficiency  of  its  troops, 

and  called  upon  to  make  it  up,  or  such  less  specifidt 

number  as  Congress  may  think  proper,  by  a  draught; 

That  the  men  draughted  join  Ae  army  by  the  firtt 

of  January  the  succeeding  yean  That  from  the  thne 

the  draughts  join  the  army,  the  officers  of  the  states 

from  which  they  come,  be  authorised  and  directed 

to  use  their  endeavours  to  inlist  them  for  die  war, 

under  the  bounties  granted  to  the  officers  themselves 

and  the  recruits,  by  the  act  of  the  23d  of  January  hst, 

vi«.  ten  dollars  to  the  officer  for  each  recruit,  and 
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two  hundred  to  tht  recruits  themselves.  That  aU 
state,  county  and  town  bounties  to  draugfaits^  if  prac* 
ticable,  be  intirely  abolished,  on  account  of  the  an- 
eMoiess  and  disorders  tbey  create  among  the  soldiery, 
the  desertions  they  produce,  and  for  other  reasons 
whieh  will  readily  occur.  That  on  of  before  the  first 
of  Odsober  anmially,  an  abstract  or  return  similar  to 
the  present  one  be  transmitted  to  Congress,  to  enable 
tbem  to  make  their  requisitioas  to  each  state  with 
certainty  and  pi^cision.  This  I  Vould  propose  as  a 
gcoeral  plan  to  be  pursued  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
this  or  one  nearly  ^milar  to  it,  will  be  found  the  best 
now  in  our  power,  as  it  will  be  attended  with  least 
expense  to  the  pubUck,  will  place  the  service  on  the 
footing  of  ovder  and  certainty^  and  will  be  the  only 
one  that  can  advance  the  genwal  intepesbt^any  great 

This  judicious  plan  was  never  carried  into  effect. 
Congress  didnot  make  the  requbilion  until  February^ 
Md  the  states  were  not  called  upon  to  bring  their  re- 
cruits into  the  field  before  the  first  of  April.  Thir- 
teen fiDreign  stales  exercisnig  their  respective  inde- 
pendent  aathorities  to  &ma  a  federal  army,  were  al^ 
ways  tardy  ia  time  and  deficient  in  the  number  erf 
men. 

On  the  approach  of  the  indement  season,  the  ar- 
my  again  built  themselves  huts  for  winter  quartern* 
Positions  were  chosen  the  most  fevourable  for  the  dfc- 
jbace  of  the  American  posts,  and  for  covering  the 
eCNintxy.  The  army  was  formed  into  two  divisions, 
(fee  of  these  erected  hute  near  West  Point,  and  the 
•Acr  a^  Morrtstomrn  in  New  Jersey.     The  head 
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quarters  of  the  CoRiB^nder  in  Chief  were  with  the 
last  division. 

Great  distress  was  felt  this  winter  on  account  of 
the  deranged  state  of  the  American  finances.  Gen« 
erai  Green  and  Colonel  Wadsworth,  gentlemen  in 
every  respect  qualified  for  the  duties  of  their  respec- 
tive stations,  were  yet  at  the  head  of  the  Quarter 
Master  and  Commissary  departments,  but  the  credit 
of  the  country  was  fallen,  they  had  not  the  means  to 
make  prompt  payment  for  articles  of  supply ;  and 
they  found  it  impossible  to  lay  up  large  magazines  of 
provisions,  and  extremely  difiicult  1o  obtain  supplies 
to  satisfy  the  temporary  wants  of  the  army. 

The  evil  was  increased  by  a  new  arrangement  in- 
troduced by  Congress  into  the  Commissary  depart- 
ment.  A^xed  salary  in  the  depreciated  currency 
of  the  country  was  given  to  the  Commissary  Gener- 
al, and  he  was  authorised  to  appoint  a  certain  num- 
ber of  deputies,  whose  stipends  were  also  established, 
imd  no  emolument  of  office  was  allowed.  Deputies 
competent  to  the  business  could  not  be  obtained  ujw 
on  the  terms  established  by  Congress,  confusion  and 
derangement  ensued  through  the  whole  department^ 
and  in  consequence  Colonel  Wadsworth  was  con- 
str^ned  to  resign  his  office. 

Before  the  month  of  January  expired,  the  scILm* 
diers  were  put  upon  allowance,  and  before  its  close^ 
the  whole  stock  of  provision  in  store  wasexhaustedt 
and  there  was  neither  ineat  nor  flour  to  be  distribut- 
ed to  the  troops.  To  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the 
army,  theCommander  in  Chief  was  reluctantly  driv- 
Mto  very  vigorous  measures.  He  apportioned  upon. 
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each  county  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  a  qtiantity  dl 
meat.and  flour,  according  to  the  ability  of  each,  to 
«  be  brought  into  camp  in  the  course  of  six  days.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  magistrates,  stating 
the  absolute  necessity  of  the  measure,  and  inform- 
ing them,  that  unless  the  inhabitants  voluntarily 
complied  with  the  requisition,  the  exigency  of  th» 
case  would  force  him  to  obtain  it  by  military  exac- 
tion. 

To  the  honour  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey, 
harassed  as  their  country  had  been,  the  full  quantity 
of  provision  required  was  clieerfully  and  seasonably 
afforded.^ 

To  Congress  General  Washington  expressed 
his  sense  of  the  heroic  patience,  with  which  the 
troops  bore  the  privations  of  clothing  and  provisions 
through  this  winter  of  unusual  severity.  The  ex- 
tent  of  these  privations  will  be  seen  in  an  extract  of 
a  letter  written  by  the  Commander  in  Chief  to  hii 
friend  General  Schuyler. 

"  Since  the  date  of  my  last  we  have  had  the  vir- 
tue  and  patience  of  the  army  put  to  the  severest  triaU 
Sometimes  it  has  been  five  or  six  days  together  t\  ith- 
out  bread ;  at  other  times,  as  many  days  without 
meat ;  and  once  or  twice,  two  or  three  days,  with- 
iout  either.  I  hardly  thought  it  possible  at  one  peri- 
od, that  we  should  be  able  to  keep  it  together,  nor 
could  it  have  been  done,  but  for  the  exertions  of  the 
magistrates  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State,  on 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  call,  expose  our  situation  to 
them,  and  in  plain  terms  declare  that  we  were  re- 
duced to  the  alternative  of  disbanding  or  catering 
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for  oandvcs,  unless  the  inhs^itants  iipouU  affiovd  us 
their  aid.  I  allotted  to  each  county  a  certain  pr^ 
portion  of  flour  or  grain,  and  a  certain  number  of  « 
cattle,  to  be  delivered  on  certain  days,  and  £br  the 
honour  of  the  magistrates,  and  good  disposition  of 
the  people,  I  must  add,  that  mv  requisitions  were 
punctually  complied  with,  and  in  many  counties  ex- 
ceeded. Nothing  but  this  great  exertion  could 
have  saved  the  army  from  dissolution  or  starving^ 
as  we  were  bereft  of  every  hope  from  the  commissa- 
ries. At  one  time,  the  soldiers  eat  every  kind  of 
horse  food  but  Iiay.  Buck  wheat,  common  wheat, 
rye,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the  meal  which 
made  their  bread.  As  an  army  they  bore  it  with 
the  most  heroic  patience ;  but  suiferings  like  these 
accompanied  with  the  want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c. 
wiH  product  frequent  desertion  in  all  armies,  and  so 
it  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  sin- 
gle mutiny." 

The  frost  of  this  winter  was  excessive.  For  six 
weeks  together,  the  waters  about  New  York  were 
covered  with  ice,  of  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  the 
passage  of  large  armies  with  ws^;gons  and  the  heavi- 
est pieces  of  artillery.  The  city,  of  consequence,  in 
many  places,  became  assailable.  The  vigilant  and  ao^ 
tive  mind  of  General  Washington,  with  mortiic»* 
tion,  saw  an  opportunity  to  attack  his  enemy  which 
he  was  unable  to  embrace.  The  British  force  m 
New  York,  in  numbers,  exceeded  his  own,  and  the 
want  of  clothing  and  provision  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble to  move  his  troops  upon  an  extensive  enterprise. 
An  attempt  to  surprise  a  post  on  Staten  Island  £uled» 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Amount  of  Pafier  EmUn(m4..,Con^ea8  destitute  of  Meam  ta 
Mupfiort  the  War,..,SufifiUe8  afifior Honed  upon  the  States...^ 
Exertions  of  the  Commander  in  Chitf,.„Muttny  in  a  pari 
of  the  Army »...The  British  make  an  Excursion  into  Xeitf 
Jersey....The  American  Troops  brarvety  resist  them..,.The 
Court  of  France  promises  a  Meval  and  Land  Armament  to 
act  in  America, ^^Preparation  to  Cooperate  with  it.,.Ai 
Erench  Squadron  arrives  on  the  American  Coast „..Count 
Rochambeau  lands  at  Newport  with  five  thousand  Men,,,* 
The  American  and  French  Commanders  meet  at  Hartf>rd  ta  * 
settle  the  Plan  of  the  Campaign,t,,The  Second  Drtnsionqf  the 
French  Troops  f ails, ».,General  Arnold  becomes  a  Traitor, ..m 
He  Corresponds  with  Major  Andre.,.Andri  comes  on  Shore 
at  West  Point, ..,Attempts  to  return  to  Mw  York  by  land,,,* 
He  is  taken  into  Custody  by  three  Militia  Men„„A  Board 
ef  General  Officers  Condemn  him*.,.He  is  executed. ,„Let'' 
ter  of  General  JVjSHiNcroH  on  the  State  of  the  Army,,,, 
Congress  adopts  a  Military  Establishment  for  the  fVar.,,. 
The  Army  goes  into  Winter  Quarters. 


1780.  Two  hundred  millions  of  Dollars 
in  paper  currency  were  at  this  time  in  circulatioti, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Congress^ 
had  the  preceding  year  solemnly  pledged  the  faith 
of  government  not  to  emit  more  than  this  sum.  The 
National  Treasury  was  empty.  The  requisitions  of 
Congress  for  money  by  taxes,  assessed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  States,  were  slowly  complied  with,  and 
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the  supplies  of  money,  in  this  way  obtaiaed,  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

A  novel  state  of  things  was  in  consequence  in- 
troduced.  Congress,  the  head  of  the  Nation,  had 
no  command  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  The 
power  of  taxation,  and  of  every  coercive  measure  of 
government,  rested  with  the  State  Sovereignties. 
The  only  power  left  with  the  National  Council  was, 
to  apportion  supplies  of  provision  for  the  army,  as 
well  as  recruits  of  men,  upon  the  several  States. 

The  military  establishment  for  1780,  consisted 
of  thirty  five  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eleven  men. 
No  portion  of  these  was  to  be  raised  by  the  author- 
ity  of  Congress,  but  in  the  whole  transaction  an  ab^ 
solute  dependence  was  placed  on  the  agency  of  the 
States.  Upon  the  States  also  specific  articles  of 
provision,  spirits  and  forage  were  apportioned  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army.  Congress  gave  assur* 
ances  that  accurate  accounts  should  be  kept,  and  re- 
solved, "  That  any  State  which  shall  have  taken  the 
necessary  measures  for  furnishing  its  quota,  and 
have  given  notice  thereof  to  Congress,  shall  be  au- 
thorised to  prohibit  any  Continental  Quarter  Master, 
or  Commissary  from  purchasing  within  its  limits.'* 

General  Washington  greatly  lamented  the 
necessity  of  managing  the  war  by  State  authorities. 
He  freely  suggested  to  Congress  the  defects  of  their 
system,  defects  which  would  prevent  the  attainment 
of  competent  and  seasonable  supplies  for  the  troops* 
The  estimate,  he  observed,  in  all  articles  was  below 
the  ordinary  demand,  tl  e  time  of  reception  was  left 
in  a  vague  manner  ;  and  no  provision  was  made  for 
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extraordinary  exigencies^  No  means  were  adopted 
to  obtain  for  the  use  of  the  army  any  surplus  of  pro- 
duce, which  a  particular  State  might  conveniently 
supply,  beyond  its  apportionment ;  but  a  State  un- 
der  this  predicament  was  authorised  to  prohibit  the 
National  Commissary  from  purchasing  such  surplus- 
age,  whatever  might  be  the  publick  wants.  To  a 
iriend  in  Congress,  he  in  a  private  letter  thus  freely 
expressed  his  opinion. 

*^  Certain  1  am,  that  unless  Congress  speaks  in  a 
more  decisive  tone  ;  unless  they  are  vested  with 
powers  by  the  several  States,  competent  to  the  great 
purposes  of  the  war,  or  assume  them  as  matter  of 
fight,  and  they,  and  the  States  respectively  act  with 
moTtC  energy  than  they  hitherto  have  done  ;  that  our 
icause  is  }ost^  We  can  no  longer  drudge  on  in  the 
lold  way.  By  ill  timing  the  adoption  of  measures, 
by  delays  in  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwarrant- 
able  jealousies,  we  incur  enormous  expenses,  and 
derive  no  benefit  from  them.  One  State  will  com; 
ply  with  a  requisition  from  Congress,  another  neg- 
lects  to  do  it,  and  a  third  executes  it  by  halves  ;  and 
all  differ  in  the  manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in 
point  of  time,  that  we  are  always  working  up  hill ; 
and,  while  such  a  system  as  the  present  one,  or 
rather,  want  of  one,  prevails,  we  ever  shall  be  upablfb 
to  apply  our  strength  or  resources  to  any  advantage. 

'*  This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  an4 
friendship.  It  is  the  result  of  long  thinking,  close 
iapplieation,  and  strict  observation.  I  see  one  head 
gradually  changing  into  thirteen.    I  see  one  army 
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branching  into  thirteen  ;  and  instead  of  looking  up 
to  Congress  as  the  supreme  controling  pover  ot 
the  United  States,  considering  themselves  as  de- 
pendent on  their  respective  States.  In  a  word,  I  see 
the  power  of  Congress  declining  too  fast  for  the  coo- 
sequence  and  respect  which  are  due  to  them  as  the 
great  representative  body  of  America,  and  am  fear- 
ful of  the  consequences." 

Although  General  Washington  had  weigfatj 
objections  to  the  plan  of  Congress,  he  exerted  him- 
self to  carry  it  into  effect.  His  personal  influence  was 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  union,  and 
tfiis  new  order  of  things  required  its  full  exercise* 
He  wrote  to  the  Executives  and  Legislatures  of  the 
several  States,  stating  the  critical  situation  of  pub.* 
lick  affairs,  pointing  out  tlie  fetal  consequences  that 
must  flow  from  the  inattention  and  neglect  of  those 
who  alone  possessed  the  pow^r  of  coertion,  and  uig- 
ing  them  by  all  the  motives  of  patriotism  and  self 
interest  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  Congress. 
But  each  of  the  States  felt  its  own  burdens,  and  was 
dilatory  in  its  efforts  to  promote  a  general  interest. 
A  system,  which  in  its  execution  required  the 
conjoint  agency  of  thirteen  Sovereignties,  was  too 
complex  for  the  prompt  operations  of  amilitai7 
body. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  forage  had  failed, 
and  many  of  the  horses  attached  to  the  army  had 
died,  or  were  rendered  unfit  for  use.  General 
Washington  therefore  struggled  with  almost  in- 
Superable  difficulties  in  supplying  the  army.  He 
possessed  no  means  to  transport  provisions  from  « 
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distance  but  by  impressment,  and  to  this  painfid 
and  oppressive  mode,  he  was  obliged  frequently  to 
recur«  The  unbounded  confidence  placed  in  bis 
patriotism,  wisdom  and  prudence,  enabled  him  to 
cany  these  measures  into  effect,  among  a  people 
tenacious  of  individual  rights,  and  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachment  of  power. 

The  pay  of  the  officers  of  the  army  had  scarcely 
more  than  a  nominal  value.  They  were  unable  to 
support  the  appeso^nce  of  gentlemen,  or  to  fumisli 
themselves  with  the  conveniences  which  their  situa- 
tion required.  The  pride  essential  to  the  addier  was 
deeply  wounded,  general  dissatisfaction  manifested 
itself,  and  increased  the  perplexities  of  the  Comniftfi. 
der  in  Chief.  The  officers  of  whole  lines  belonging 
to  some  of  the  States  in  a  body,  gave  notice  tfiat  on 
a  certain  day,  Aey  bhould  resign  their  commissions, 
unless  provision  was  made  for  their  honourable  sup- 
port. The  animated  representation  of  the  danger 
of  this  rash  measure  to  that  country  in  whose  ser- 
vice they  had  heroically  suffered,  induced  them  to 
proffer  thck  services  as  volunteer  until  their  suc- 
cessors should  be  appointed.  This,  their  General 
without  hesitation  rejected,  and  the  officers  reUict« 
anily  consented  to  remain  in  the  army. 

A  statement  of  the  great  difficulties  which  the 
General  encountered,  led  Congress  to  depute  a 
Committee  of  their  body  to  camp,  to  consult  with 
him  upon  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  re- 
move die  grievances  of  the  army.  This  Committee 
reported,  "  That  the  army  was  unpaid  for  five 
months ;  that  it  seldom  had  more  than  six  days 
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provision  in  advance,  and  was  on  several  occasions  for 
several  successive  days,  without  ineat ;  that  the  armjr 
was  destitute  of  forage ;  that  the  medical  departs 
ment  had  neither  sugar,  tea,  chocolate^  wine  or  spir* 
ituous  liquors  of  any  kind  ;  that  every  department 
of  the  army  was  widiout  money,  and  had  not  even 
the  shadow  of  credit  left ;  that  the  patience  of  the 
soldiers,  borne  down  by  the  pressure  of  compiicatecl 
sufferings,  wason  the  point  of  being  exhausted.'* 

Congress  possessed  not  the  means  to  apply  adcr 
quate  remedies  to  these  threatening  evils.  They 
passed  a  resolution,  which  was  all  they  could  do, 
•*  That  Congress  will  make  good  to  the  line  of  the 
army,  and  to  the  independent  corps  thereof,  the  defi,. 
ciencies  of  their  original  pay,  which  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  depreciation*  of  the  continental  curren* 
cy  ;  and  that  money  or  other  articles  heretofore  re- 
ceived,  should  be  considered  as  advanced  on  ac- 
count, to  be  comprehended  in  the  settlement  finally 
to  be  made."  This  resolution  was  published  in 
general  orders,  and  produced  a  good  efiect ;  but  did 
liot  remove  the  complaints  of  officers  or  men.  The 
promise  of  future  compensation  from  a  country, 
whose  neglect  was  conceived  to  be  the  source  of  all 
their  sufferings,  they  deemed  a  feeble  basis  ofdet. 
pendence,  at  the  moment  they  were  severely  prc3^ 
sed  by  privations  of  every  kind. 

Murmurs  at  length  broke  out  into  ac- 
March  25.  ^^^1  mutiny.  Two  of  the  Connecticut 
regiments  paraded  under  arms  announcing  the  in- 
tention to  return  home,  or  by  their  arms  to  obtain 
subsistence.  The  other  regiments  from  Connecticut 
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although  they  did  not  join  in  the  revolt,  exhibited  no 
inclination  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  mutineers,  but 
by  the  spirited  and  prudent  exertions  of  the  officers^ 
the  ringleaders  were  secured^  and  the  regiments 
brought  back  to  their  duty. 

The  perplexities  of  a  General,  who  commands  an 
army  in  this  situation,  are  not  to  be  described* 
When  the  officers  represented  to  the  soldiery  the 
greatness  of  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged^ 
and  stated  the  late  resolution  of  Congress  in  their  fa- 
vour, they  answered,  that  for  five  months  they  had 
received  no  pay,  and  that  the  depreciated  state  of  the 
currency  would  render  their  pay  of  no  value  when 
received  ;  they  wanted  present  relief,  and  not  prom- 
ises of  distant  compensation ;  their  sufierings  were 
too  great  to  be  supported  ;  and  they  must  have  im- 
mediate and  substantial  recompense  for  their  servic- 
es. To  the  complaints  of  the  army  were  joined 
murmurs  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  requisitions  unavoidably  made 
upon  them. 

These  disaffections  were  carried  to  New  York 
with  the  customary  exaggerations  of  rumour.  Gen- 
eral Knyphausen,  the  commanding  officer  at  that 
post,  supposing  the  American  citizens  and  soldiers 
ripe  for  revolt,  passed  over  into  New  Jersey  with 
five  thousand  men,  to  avail  himself  of  fa« 
June  6.  yQ^^y^  events,  and  probably  with  the  in^ 
tention  to  drive  General  Washington  from  his 
camp  at  Morristown.  He  took  the  road  to  Spring- 
field, and  the  behaviour  of  the  Americans  soon  con- 
▼inced  him,  he  had  been  deceived  in  the  report  of 
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their  disaffected  and  mutinous  disposidon.  The 
troops  detached  from  the  army  to  oppose  his  pro* 
gress,  fought  with  bbfttinate  bravery  ;  and  the  inhab- 
itants seizing  their  arms  with  alacrity,  emulated  the 
spirit  and  persevering  courage  of  the  regular  soldier* 
The  enemy  finding  he  must  encounter  serious  oppo- 
sition, halted  at  Connecticut  &rms,  consigned  most 
of  the  buildings  of  that  village  to  the  flames,  and 
then  retreated  to  Elizabeth  point,  opposite  to  Staten 
Island. 

While  General  Knyphausen  lay  at  Elizabeth 
point.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  four  thousand  ihen^ 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Charleston,  South  Ca« 
Folina,  and  joined  him  at  that  place.  On  the  2Sd  of 
June  Sir  Henry  .moved  by  different  routes,  five 
thousand  infantry,  and  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  with 
twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  towards  Springfield.  Gen* 
eral  Washington  supposed  that  his  determined 
object  was  the  destruction  of  the  American  camp 
and  stores  at  Morristown.  The  effective  force  at 
this  time  under  his  immediate  command,  amounted  * 
to  little  more  than  three  thousand  men.  Not  being 
able  to  contend  with  the  enemy,  but  with  the  ad« 
vantage  of  ground,  he  made  the  best  disposition  of 
his  small  force  to  defend  his  post,  and  detached  Gen- 
eral Green  with  a  thousand  men  to  guard  the  defiles 
on  the  road,  and  particularly  to  dispute  the  enemy's 
passage  of  the  bridp;e  near  Springfield.  This  service 
was  performed  with  great  military  judgment,  and 
with  the  spirit  and  efficaay  of  disciplined  courage.. 
When  overpowered  by  numbers,  General  Green 
drew  up  his  brave  band  on  the  heights  back  of  Springs 
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field.  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  was  not  disposed  to  at- 
tack him  in  his  strong  ppsition,,  nor  to  encounter  the 
danger  of  proceeding  to  Morristown,  and  leaving 
Green  in  his  rear  ;  he  therefore  relinquished  the  ob- 
ject of  his  expedition,  and  burning  the  town  of 
Springfield  returned  to  New  York. 

General  Washington  keenly  felt  this  insult 
•  offered  to  his  country,  and  was  deeply  mortified  at 
his  inability  to  repel  it.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he 
observed,  **  You  but  too  well  know,  and  will  regret 
xvith  me  the  cause  which  justifies  this  insulting  ma« 
noeuvre  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  It  deeply  affects 
the  honour  of  the  States,  a  vindication  of  which 
could  not  be  attempted  in  our  present  circumstances, 
without  most  intimately  hazarding  their  security ; 
at  least  so  &r  as  it  may  depend  on  the  security  of  the 
army.  Their  character,  their  interest,  their  all  that 
is  dear,  call  upon  them,  in  the  most  pressing  man- 
ner to  place  the  army  immediately  on  a  respectable 
footing." 

Late  in  the  spring  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  return- 
ed  firom  France  with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that 
his  government  had  resolved  to  assist  the  United 
States,  by  employing,  this  year,  a  respectable  land 
and  naval  force  in  Americai^ 

This  grateful  information  reanimated  the  publick 
mind,  and  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  the  agency  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  governments  of  the  several 
states  ;  that  preparation  might  be  made  to  cooperate 
with  the  French  armament  on  its  arrival. 

This  event  excited  anew  in  the  breast  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  the  mingled  emoti(ms  of  ambi* 
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tion  and  patnptism.  His  country  having  solicited 
foreign  aid,  he  felt  the  disgrace  she  must  suffer, 
should  the  allies  find  her  in  a  situation  not  to  second 
their  friendly  assistance.  He  anticipated  the  deep 
liiround  that  would  be  inflicted  on  his  own  feelings, 
should  the  French  Commanders  find  him  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  a  naked,  destitute  and  inefficient  army. 
To  prevent  the  evils  that  were  apprehended,  he  ad- 
dressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  governments  of  the 
states,  urging  them  to  exertions  proportionate  to 'the 
present  prospect  of  their  country,  and  painting  to 
their  view  the  picture  of  dishonour  and  ruin  that 
must  arise  fi*om  the  neglect  to  improve  this  pros- 
perous tide  in  their  afl^rs. 

Vigorous  measures  were  in  consequence  adopt- 
ed by  Congress  and  by  the  states  to  recruit  the  anny , 
to  lay  up  magazines,  and  to  enable  their  General  to 
comply  with  the  reasonable  expectations  of  their  al- 
lies ;  but  the  agency  of  di&rent  bodies  was  oeces- 
sary  to  carry  these  publick  measures  into  effect,  and 
their  operation  was  dilatory.  On  the  20th  of  June 
General  Washington  informed  Congress  that  thq 
army  was  yet  destitute  of  many  essential  articles  of 
clothing.  "  For  the  troops,"  he  observed,  "  to  be 
without  clothing  at  any  time  is  highly  injurious  to 
the  service,  and  distressing  to  our  feelings ;  but 
the  want  will  be  more  peculiarly  mortifying  when 
they  come  to  act  with  our  allies.  If  it  be  possible 
I  have  no  doubt  immediate  measures  will  be  taken 
to  relieve  their  distresses. 

**  It  is  also  most  sincerely  to  be  wbhed  that  there 
would  be  some  supplies  of  clothing  furnished  to  the 
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officers.  There  art  a  great  many  whose  condition 
Is  still  miserable.  This  is,  in  some  instances,  the 
case  with  the  whole  lines  of  states.  It  would  be 
well  for  their  own  sakes,  and  for  the  publick  good»  if 
they  could  be  furnished.  They  will  not  be  able, 
when  our  friends  come  to  cooperate  with  us,  to  go 
on  a  common  routine  of  duty ;  and  if  they  should, 
they  must,  from  their  appearance  be  held  in  Jpw  estir 
mation." 

Iti  the  near  prospect  of  the  arrival  of  the  French 
armaments,  the  embarrassments  of  General  Wash^ 
IKGTON  increased.  His  army  was  not  yet  in  a  sit-- 
nation  to  cooperate  with  the  allies,  and  he  became- 
extremely  anxious  to  know  the  force  on  which  he 
might  absoluitely  depend.  He  wished  to  attack' 
New  York  if  the  means  were  in  his  power.  But  to 
concert  an  attack  upon  this  post  with  the  French 
commanders,  and  in  th^  event  be  unable  to  executo 
his  part  of  the  engagement,  he  knew  would  dishbn* 
our  the  American  arms,  and  expose  the  French  ma. 
rine  force  employed  in  the  service,  to  destruction^ 
Should  prudence  forbid  an  attempt  upon  New  York, 
his  force  might  be  competent  to  assail  some  other 
British  post,  and  it  was  highly  expedient  that  the 
plan  should  be  ripened,  and  all  measures  prepared 
for  immediate  action,  the  moment  the  French  dc- 
tachments  should  reach  the  cgntinent.  The  anxie-r 
ty  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  on  this  subject  was 
disclosed  in  the  following  letter  to  Congress. 

"  The  season  is  come  when  we  have  eveiy  rea- 
*on  to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  fleet,  and  yet  for 
want  of  this  point  of  primaiy  cpnsecjuence,  it  is  im« 
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.  possible  for  me  to  form  a  system  of  cooperaticm*     I 
Iiave  no  basis  to  act  upon ;  and  of  course,  were  this 
generous  succour  of  our  ally  now  to  arrive,  I  should 
find  myself  in  the  most  awkward,  embarrassing,  and 
painful  situation.     The  General,  and  the  Admiral, 
from  the  relation  in  which  I  stand,  as  soon  as  they 
approach  our  coast,  will  require  of  me  a  plan  <^  the 
measures  to  be  pursued,  and  there  ought  of  right  to 
be  one  prepared ;  but  circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  can- 
not even  give  them  conjectures.      From  these  con- 
siderations,  I  have  sug^sted  to  the  Committee,  by 
a  letter  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  them  yester- 
day, the  indispensable  necessity  >  of  their  writing 
again  to  the  states,  urging  them  to  give  immediate 
and  precise  information  of  the  measure  they  have 
taken,  and  of  the  result.     The  interest  of  the  states, 
the  honour  and  reputation  of  our  councils,  tiie  jus- 
tice and  gratitude  due  to  our  allies,  all  require  that,  I 
should  without  delay  be  enabled  to  ascertain,  and  in- 
form them  what  we  can  or  eannot  undertake.  There 
13  a  point  which  ought  now  to  be  determined,  on 
the  success  of  which  all  our  future  operations  may 
depend,  on  which  for  want  of  knowing  our  pros- 
pects, I  can  make  no  decision,  for  fear  of  involving 
thefleet  and  army  of  our  allies  in  circumstances  which 
would  expose  them,  if  not  seconded  by  us,  to  mate- 
rial  inconvenience  and  hazard.    I  shaU  be  compelled 
to  suspend  it,  and  the  delay  may  be  fatal  to  our 
hopes." 

Congress  had  assured  the  French  Minister,  that 
they  would  bring,  this  campaign,  twentyfiye  thous- 
and men  into  the  field  ;  that  to  these  such  detacli^ 
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ments  of  militia  should  be  added  as  to  make  a  force 
competent,  when  supported  by*  a  naval  armament, 
to  attack  any  of  the  British  posts.  They  had  also 
engaged  to  lay  up  magazines  of  provisions  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  any  division  of  French  troops,  acting  in  con- 
cert with  them.  On  this  account  the  deficiences  of 
the  army  lay  with  the  more  galling  weight  upon  the 
mind  of  General  Washington. 

"While  he  was  revolving  this  important  subject, 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Arbuthnot  returned 
from  South  Carolina,  to  New  York,  whose  garrison 
how  consisted  of  eleven  thousand  regular  troops. 
The  prospect  of  successful  operations  against  this 
post  was  by  the  event  greatly  diminished.     In  the 
absence  of  the  British  armament  it  had  been  pippos- 
ed  by  the  American  Commander,  that  the  French 
fleet  should,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  American 
coast,  block  up  the  harbour  of  New  York,  and  co- 
operate with  the  army  in  the  attack  upon  that  place. 
But  in  this  change  of  circumstances,  he  conceived  it 
adviseable  that  the  French  squadron  should  enter 
the  harbour  of  Ne\'i'port,  land  their  troops,  and  there 
wait  until  a  plan  of  joint  operation  should  be  formed. 
At  length  the  first  division  of  French 
ULY  10.    ^QQpg  i^cached  the  American  shore,  con- 
sisting  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  with 
a  large  train  of  battering  and  field  artillery.     These 
forces  were  commanded  by  Count  de  Rochambeau, 
whose  government  had  placed  him  under  the  com- 
mand  of  General  Washington.      The  Count 
brought  information,  that  a  .second  division  would 
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follow  hhfii  as  soon  as  transports  could  be  fitted  to 
bring  them. 

The  principal  French  and  American  officers  as* 
siduously  cultivated  a  mutual  affection  between  the 
two  armies ;  and  the  Commander  in  Chief  recom- 
mended to  the  officers  of  the  United  States  to  ingraft 
on  the  American  cockade,  a  white  relief,  asr  an  en), 
blem  of  the  alliance  of  the  two  powers. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  Americans  were 
unprepared  to  act  with  them,  ncH*  did  the  American 
General  know  what  force  would  ultimately  be 
brought  into  the  field.  But  it  became  necessary  fo^ 
him  to  make  arrangements  with  the  French  com- 
manders  for  offensive  operations  against  the  enemy, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  reinfi>rcements.  In  this 
weighty  transaction,  he  consulted  the  honour  and 
fhterest  of  the  United  States,  rather  than  the  ex- 
isting condition  of  his  army.  Confiding  in  the 
successful  efforts  that  bis  countrymen  would,  on  this 
occasion  make,  he  communicated  to  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau,  his  intention  to  comply  with  the  engage^ 
ments  into  which  Congress  had  entered  widi  the 
Court  of  Versailles. 

The^  solicitude  of  the  General  on  this  subject, 
appears  in  the  following  communication,  which  at 
the  time  he  .made  to  the  President  of  Congress* 
^^  Pressed  on  all  sides  by  a  choice  of  difficulties,  in 
a  moment  which  required  decision,  I  have  adopted 
that  line  of  conduct  which  comi)orted  with  the  dig- 
nity and  faith  of  Congress ;  the  reputation  of  these 
States,  and  the  honour  of  our  arms.  I  have  sent  on 
definitive  proposals  of  cooperation  to  the  French 
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General  and  Adm^n^.  Neither  the  period  of  the 
season,  nor  a  regard  to  decency  would  permit  delay. 
The  die  is  cast :  And  it  remains  wth  the  States, 
either  to  fulfil  their  engagen^ents,  preserve  their 
credit,  and  support  their  independence,  or  to  involve 
us  in  disgrace  ^d  defeat.  Notwithstanding  the 
&}lure.pointed.out  by  the  Committee,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed,  on  the  supposition  that  they  will,  ultimately 
consult  their  own  interest  and  honour,  and  not  to 
suffer  us  to  fail  for  the  want  of  means  which  it  is  ev- 
idently in  their  power  tp  ^ford.  What  has  been 
done,  and  is  doing  by  some  of  the  States,  confirms 
the  opinion  I  have  entertained  of  sufficient  resources 
in  the  cquntry.  Of  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple to  submit  to  any  arrangements  for  bringing 
them  forth,  J  see  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt. 
If  we  fail  for  the  want  of  proper  exertions  in  any  of 
the  governments,  I  trust  the  responsibility  will  fell 
where  it  qugtit ;  and  that  I  shall  stand  justified  to 
Congress,  my  country,  and  the  world." 

The  plan  of  joint  operation  wa^s  formed  upon  the. 
presumption,  that  the  French  would  maintain  a  na- 
val superiority  in  the  American  sea.  But  soon  af- 
ter thearrivalvof  the  French,  the  British  on  this  sta-^ 
tion,  were  rqinforced  by  a  squadron  superiour  to 
that  which  convoyed  the  troops  of  His  Most  Chris- 
tian  Majesty.  Sir  Heniy  Clinton  and  Admiral 
Greaves  contemplated  an  iittack  upon  the  French 
in  their  new  station,  and  after  gfreat  delay,  six  thou- 
sand troops  of  the  flower  of  their  army  were  embark- 
ed, and  supported  by  the  fleet,  sailed  to  Huntings 
don  Bay*  But  the  commanders  here  learning  the  im- 
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proved  state  of  the  fortifications  at  Newport,  laid 
aside  the  expedition.  During  these  movements^ 
General  Washington  collected  his  force  and 
crossed  the  North  River,  with  the  intention  to  at* 
tack  New  York,  should  the  British  General  pro- 
ceed  in  his  attempt  against  the  French.  He  confi« 
dendy  expected  in  this  case  to  establish  himself  in 
some  commanding  position,  which  would  not  only 
compel  General  Clinton  to  abandon  his  enterprise, 
but  also  &cilitate  the  success  of  his  operations  against 
the  city.  The  return  of  Sir  Henry  induced  the 
American  General  to  recross  into  New  Jersey,  and 
to  post  his  army  at  Orangetown.  To  expedite  the 
meditated  operation  against  New  York,  he  also  took 
possession  of  ground  about  Dobb*s  feny,  ten  miles 
above  King's  bridge,  and  erected  works  to  com* 
mand  the  river. 

The  offensive  measures  to  be  pursued  by  die 
allies  were  suspended  upon  the  event  of  the  French 
naval  force  in  America  being  reinforced.  General 
Washington  exerted  himself  to  beinthebe^t 
state  of  preparation,  to  embrace  any  oppcvtunity  that 
might  present  to  annoy  the  enemy. 

At  this  critical  moment.  Congress,  against  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  all 
his  General  Officers,  introduced  those  essential 
changes  in  the  Quarter  Master  General's  depart, 
ment,  which  induced  General  Green  to  resign  the 
office  of  Quarter  Master.  Colonel  Pickering  was 
i^pointed  his  successor,  who,  in  the  full  exercise 
of  a  mind,  judicious,  active  and  inde&tigable,  found 
it  impossible  to  execute  the  business  of  the  depart^ 
ment  on  the  plan  of  Congress. 
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The  stores  of  the  Commissary  failing.  General 
Cashing  TON  wasDecessitated  to  open  and  exhaust 
the  magazines  of  West  Point,  and  to  forage  upon 
the  already  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  country,  ih 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  camp.  These  deficien* 
cies  at  the  moment  tliat  brilliant  achievements  wei!p 
i;enera]ly  expected,  gave  a  presage  of  disappoint- 
ment* 

The  second  French  armament  was  daily  expect- 
ed, and  General  Washington  had  oidered  a  large 
body  of  militia  into  the  field;  but  the  diflSculty  of 
procuring  subsistence  led  him  to  countermand  the 
order  for  their  miarch  to  camp,  although  their  ai4 
would  be  essential  in  the  event  of  active  operations* 
Sept  21  "^^^ -^"^^"can  and  French  Command- 
•  ers  met  at  Hartford  to  complete  the  gener- 
al system  of  subsequent  operations,  and  they  agreed 
to  direct  their  offensive  measures  against  the  Britiah 
post  in  New  York. 

While  expectations  of  immediate  and  effectual  aid 
fiom  France  were  entertained  through  the  United 
States,  information  was  brought,  that  the  second  arm- 
ament destined  for  America  was  blocked  up  in  the 
iarbour  of  Brest,  and  would  not  this  season  reach  the 
American  Continent.  The  flattering  prospect  of  tCT- 
painating  the  war  by  the  conquest  of  the  British  posts 
.in  a  moment  vanished ;  and  elevated  views  of  bril- 
liant success  were  succeeded  by  disappointment  and 
chagrin.  General  Washington  himself  liad  admit- 
ted the  persuasion,  that  the  campaign  would  end  in  a 
decisive  manner;  and  he  felt  die  deepest  mortification 
»t  its  failure.  "  We  are,"  he  observed  in  a  letter  to* 
^1 
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friend,  "  now  drawing  to  a  close  an  inactire  cam- 
paign, the  beginning  of  which  appeared  pregnant 
with  events  of  a  very  favourable  complexion.  I 
hoped,  but  I  hoped  in  vain,  that  a  prospect  was 
opening  which  would  enable  me  to  fix  a  period  to 
my  military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to  domestick 
life.  The  £ivourable  disposition  of  Spain,  the 
promised  succour  from  France,  the  combined  force 
in  the  West  Indies,  the  declaration  of  Russia,  (acced- 
ed to  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  humiliating  to 
the  naval  pride  and  power  of  Great  Britain)  the  su- 
periority  of  France  and  Spain  by  sea  in  Europe,  the 
Irish  claims  and  English  disturbanices,  formed  in  the 
aggregate,  an  opinion  in  my  breast  which  is  not  very 
susceptible  of  peaceful  dreams,  that  the  hour  of  de- 
liverance was  not  far  distant ;  for  that  however  un^ 
willing  Great  Britain  might  be  to  yield  the  point,  it 
would  not  be  in  her  power  to  continue  the  contest. 
But  alas  !  These  prospects,  flattering  as  they  were, 
have  proved  delusory  ;  and  I  see  nothing  before  us 
but  accumulating  distress.  We  have  been  half  of 
our  time  without  provisions,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tiinue  so.  We  liave  no  magazines,  nor  money  to 
form  them.  We  have  lived  upon  expedients,  until 
we  can  live  no  longer.  In  a  word,  the  history  of 
the  war  is  a  history  of  false  hopes,  and  temporary 
devices,  instead  of  system  and  economy.  It  i^  in 
vain,  however  to  look  back,  nor  is  it  our  business 
to  do  so.  Our  case  is  not  desperate,  if  virtue  ex- 
ists in  the  people,  and  there  is  wisdom  among  our 
rulers.  But  to  suppose  that  this  great  revolution 
«an  be  accomplished  by  a  temporary  army ;  that 
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this  army  will  be  subsisted  by  state  supplies,  and 
that  taxation  alone  is  adequate  to  our  wants,  is  in 
my  opinion  absurd,  and  as  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
ap  inversion  of  the  ordeir  of  nature  to  accommodate 
itself  to  our  views.  If  it  were  necessary,  it  would 
be  easUy  proved  to  any  person  of  a  moderate  under- 
standing,  that  an  annual  army,  or  any  army  raised 
on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  besides  being  unquali- 
fied for  the  end  designed,  is,  in  various  ways,  which 
could  be  enumerated,  ten  timps  more  expensive 
than  a  permanent  body  of  men  under  good  organiza- 
tion and  military  di3cipline  ;  which  never  was,  nor 
ever  will  be  the  case  with  new  troops.  A  thousand 
arguments,  resulting  from  experience  and  the  nature 
of  things  might  also  be  aduced  to  prove  that  the  ar- 
my,^ it  is  to  depend  on  state  supplies  must  dis- 
band or  starve  $  and  that  taxation  alone,  (especially 
at  this  late  hour)  cannot  furnish  the  means  to  cany- 
on tjie  war.  Is  it  not  time  to  retract  from  errour, 
and  benefit  from  experience  ?  or  do  we  want  further 
proof  of  the  ruinous  system^  we  have  pertinaciously 
adhered  to?" 

At  the  time,  the  country  was  exhausting  its  ret 
sources,  and  General  Washington,  under  innu- 
merable embarrassments  exerting  every  power  to 
obtain  an  honourable  peace,  treason  entered  the 
strong  hold  of  independence,  and  planned  the  des- 
truction of  the  in&nt  states  of  America.  General 
Arnold  early  and  warmly  embraced  the  American 
cause*  His  enterprising  spirit,  his  invincible  forti-^ 
tude,  his  heroic  and  persevering  ardour  in  battle, 
hs^d  exalted  his  military  character,  in  his  own  couu- 
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try  and  in  Eutope.    Being  incapacitated  for  Ae  dtf. 
ties  of  the  field,  by  the  wounds  he  received  before 
Quebec,  and  at  Saratoga,  he  was  appointed  G6m. 
mandant  in  Philadelphia,  when  the  British  cvac- 
nated  that  city.     In  this  flattering  command,  he  a- 
dopted  a  stile  of  living  above  his  means,  and  soon 
jfoqnd  himself  loaded  with  debt.     He  entered  mto 
various  schemes  of  speculation,  and  was  unsuccess- 
fill  in  all.    HoUow  at  heart,  he  had  recourse  to  fraud 
and  peculation.     These  practices  rendered  him  odi- 
ous  to  His  citizens,  and  gave  offence  to  government. 
At  length  formal  complaints  were  lodged  against 
Urn ;  and  Congress  ordered  his  trial  by  a  Court 
Martial.     By  tiiis  Court  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  reprimanded  by  the  Command- 
er  in  Chief.      The  senteqce  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress,  and  carried  into  execution  by  General  Wash- 
INGTON.    In  tiie  gold  that  was  to  reward  hb  trea- 
son,  Arnold  expected  relief  from  his  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments ;   and  his  implacable  spirit  sought  its 
revenge  of  his  country  by  betraying  into  the  hand 
of  her  enemy  the  post  Uiat  had  been  called  the  Gibr 
raltar  of  America. 

West  Point  was  the  first  post  in  importance  with-r 
in  the  United  States.  Its  great  natural  strength  had 
been  increased  by  every  expense  and  labour  of  fcM-- 
tification ;  and  it  was  an  object  on  which  General 
Washinctow  perpetually  kept  his  eye.  This  for- 
tress Arnold  selected  to  give  consequence  to  his 
apostacy.  By  the  surrender  of  this  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  commander,  he  expected  to  insure  a 
liigh  price  for  Mi^  treason,  and,  at  the  ?ame  moment^ 
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measures  were  artfully  adopted  to  atocoraplish  bis 
perfidious  purpose.  He  obtained  a  letter  from  a 
member  of  Congress  to  General  Washington,  re- 
coihmending  him  to  the  command  of  this  important 
post.  He  induced  General  Schuyler  to  mention  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  his  desire  to  rejoin  the 
army,  and  his  inclination  to  do  garrison  duty. 

At  the  time  General  Washington  was  moving 
down  to  New  York,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
fcmbarked  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  the  design  to 
attack  the  JFrench  at  Newport,  he  offered  the  com- 
piand  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  to  General  Ar- 
nold, who  declined  on  the  plea  that  his  wound  un- 
fitted  him  for  the  active  duties  of  the  field ;  but  he 
intimated  a  desire  to  command  at  West  Point. 
Kiiowing  hb  ambition  for  military  fame,  the  Gcne- 
Ml  was  surprised  that  Arnold  declined  this  favoura- 
ble opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  but  the  pu- 
rity <^  his  own  mind  forbid  him  to  suspect  an  ofiicer 
of  treason,  whose  blood  had  been  freely  shed  in  the 
eause  of  his  country,  and  he  gratified  him  with  the 
solicited  command.  . 

Under  fictitious  names,  and  in  the  disguise  of 
mercantile  business,  Arnold  had  already  opened  a 
porrespondence  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  through 
Major  Andre,  Adjutant  General  of  the  British  army. 
To  him  the  British  General  committed  the  maturing 
of  Arnold's  treason,  and  to  facilitate  measures  for  its 
execution,  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war  conveyed  him 
up  the  North  river.  Under  a  pass  for  John  Ander- 
son,  Andre  came  on  shore  in  the;  night,  and  had  a 
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personal  interview  with  Arnold  without  the  AmeriT 
can  works.  The  morning  opened  upon  them  be^ 
fore  their  business  was  accomplished.  Arnold  told 
Andre  that  his  return  on  board  the  Vulture  by  day- 
light was  impracticable,  and  that  he  must  be  con- 
cealed  until  the  next  night.  For  this  purpose  he 
wass^onducted  within  an  American  post,  and  spent 
the  d^y  with  Arnold.  In  the  course  of  the  day  a. 
gun  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Vulture,  which 
obliged  her  to  shift  her  station  ;  and  at  night  the, 
boatmen  on  this  account,  refused  to  cany.  Andre  on 
board  the  sloop. 

The  return  to  New  York  by  land,  was  the  only- 
alternative  left  To  render  the  attempt  the  more 
safe,  Major  Andre  laid  aside  his  uniform,  which  he 
had  yet  worn  under  a  surtout,  and  in  a  plain  coat, 
on  horseback,  began  his  journey.  He  was  fur- 
nished with  a  passport  signed  by  Arnold,  in  which 
permission  was  granted  to  John  Anderson  '*  to  go  to 
the  lines  of  White  Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought 
proper,  he  being  on  publick  service.*'  Alone,  and 
without  having  excited  suspicion,  he  passed  the 
American  guards,  and  was  silently  congratulating 
himself  that  he  had  passed  all  danger,  when  his  im- 
aginary security  was  disturbed  by  three  militia  men, 
who  were  scouring  the  country  between  the  outposts 
of  the  hostile  armies.  They  suddenly  seized  the 
bridle  of  his  horse,  and  challenged  his  business  in 
that  place.  The  surprise  of  the  moment  put  him 
off  his  guard,  and  instead  of  shewing  his  pass,  he 
hastily  asked  the  men,  "  where  do  you  belong  ?'>. 
they  answered  "  to  below/'  meaning  New  Yorlf. 
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The  Major  instantly  replied,  "  so  do  I."  He  de- 
clared himself  to  be  a  British  officer,  and  pressed 
for  permbsion  to  proceed  on  the  urgent  business  on 
which  he  was  employed. 

The  mistake  was  soon  apparent,  and  he  offered 
the  men  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  valuable  gold  watch, 
for  permission  to  pass ;  and  on  condition  that  they 
would  accompany  him  to  the  city,  he  promised  them 
present  reward  and  future  promotion.  But  the  pat- 
riotism of  these  yeomen  could  not  be  bribed. 

They  proceeded  to  search  Andre,  and  found 
secreted  in  his  boots,  in  the  hand  writing  of  Ar- 
nold, exact  returns  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ord- 
nance and  defences  of  West  Point,  with  critical  re- 
marks on  the  works,  and  other  important  papers. 
They  conducted  their  prisoner  to  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Jameson,  who  commanded  the  troops  on  the 
lines.  Their  names  were  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Vert.  Congress  eventually 
settled  on  each  of  them  an  annual  pension  of  two 
hundred  dollars  during  life ;  and  presented  each  with 
a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which  was  a  shield  with 
the  inscription  "  Fidelity ;"  and  on  the  other  the 
motto  "  Amor  Patriae." 

Andrfe  still  passed  as  John  Anderson,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  write  to  General  Arnold  to  in- 
form him  that  Anderson  was  detained.  The  Colo- 
nel thoughtlessly  permitted .  the  letter  to  be  sent. 
Colonel  Jameson  forwarded  to  General  Washing- 
ton the  papers  found  on  the  prisoner,  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  taken.  The 
General    was  then  on  his  return   from  Hartford^ 
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and  the  expreis  unfortunately  took  a  road  differ^ 
ent  from  that  on  which  he  ^as  travelling,  and  pass-> 
ed  him.  This  occasioned  so  great  loss  of  time, 
that  Arnold  having  received  Andre's  letter,  made 
his  escape  on  board  the  Vulture,  before  the  order 
jFor  his  arrest  arrived  at  West  Point. 

As  soon  as  Andre  thought  that  time  had  beeor 
^ven  for  Arnold  to  make  his  escape,  he  flung  off 
the  disguise  which  was  abhorrent  to  his  nature,  and 
assumed  his  appropriate  character  of  ingenuousness 
and  honour.  The  express  which  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence of  his  capture,  was  charged  with  a  letter" 
fo>m  him  to  General  Washihctok,  in  which,  he 
declared  his  name  and  rank,  stated  that  he  had,  by 
order  of  his  Sir  HenryClinton,  corre^)onded  with  Ar- 
nold, that  his  intention  was  to  have  met  him  on  neutral; 
ground,  and  that  against  his  stipulation  he  had  been 
brought  within  an  American  post«  Attempting  to 
make  his  escape  from  it  he  had  been  betrayed  into  the 
vile  condition  of  an  enemy  in  disguise,  and  be  re- 
quested  that,  "  whatever  his  fate  might  be,  a  decency 
of  treatment  might  be  observed,  which  would  mark, 
that  though  unfortunate  he  was  branded  with  nothing 
that  was  dishonourable,  and  that  he  was  involuntari^ 
ly  an  impostor.  The  decorous  and  manly  deport- 
ment of  Andre  greatly  interested  in  his  favour  the 
American  army  and  nation.  He  was  endowed  with 
properties  to  conciliate  general  esteem.  His  char- 
acter  is  thus  beautifully  painted  by  the  late  Genera! 
Hamilton,  who  without  envy  might  have  contem- 
plated his  eminent  qualities,  for  they  were  not  e- 
qual  to  his  own.     "  There  was  something  singular- 


ly  interesting  in  the  character  cf  Andre.  To  an  ex- 
tdlcnt  understanding,  well  improved  by  education 
and  travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  the  advantages  of  a  pleasing  person; 
It  is  ^id  that  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  iht  finb 
arts,  and  had  himself  attained  some  proficiency  ia 
jpoetry,  music  and  painting.  His  knowledge  appear, 
ed  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a  diflS* 
dence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents  andl 
accomplishments,,  which  left  you  to  suppose  more 
tiian  aH)eared.  His  sentiments  were  elevated  and 
inspired  esteem,  they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated 
a&ction.  His  elocution  was  handsome,  his  address 
easy,  polite  and  insinuating.  By  his  merit  he  had  ac 
quired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  General,  and 
was  making  rapid  progress  in  military  rank  and 
reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  carew,  flushed 
With  new  hopes  from  the  execution  of  a  project  the 
most  beneficial  to  his  party  Aat  could  be  devised, 
he  is  at  once  precipitated  from  the  summit  of  pros* 
perity,  sees  all  the  expectations  of  his  ambition  blast- 
ed, and  himself  ruined.  The  character  I  have  giv- 
fen  of  him  is  drawn  partly  from  what  I  saw  of  hhn 
myself,  and  partly  from  information.  I  am  aware - 
that  a  man  of  real  merit  is  never  seen  in  so  favoura- 
ble  a  light  as  through  the  medium  of  adversity.  The 
clouds  that  surround  him  are  so  many  shades  that 
Bet  off  his  good  qualities.  Misfortune  cuts  down 
little  vanities,  that  in  prosperous  times  serve  as  so 
many  spots  in  his  virtues  ;  and  gives  a  tone  to  hu- 
manity that  makes  his  worth  more  amiable, 

K1L 
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,  ^^His  spectators^  who  enjoy  a  happier  lot,  are* 
less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through  envy ;.  and  arc 
much  disposed  by  compassion  to  give  the  credit  he 
deserves^  and  perhaps  eveato  magnify  it." 

General  Washington  referred  the  case  of  M». 
jpr  Andre  to  a  Board  of  fourteen  General  officers^ 
Of  this  Board  General  Green  was  President,  and  the 
foreign  Generals  La  Fayette  and  Steuben  were  mem- 
bers*  They  were  to  determine  in  what  character 
he  was  to  be  considered,  and  what  punishment  ought 
!to  be  inflicted^  This  Board  treated  their  prisoner 
with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  tenderness.  They  de- 
sired him  to  answer  no  question  that  embarrassed 
his  feelings*  But,  concerned  only  for  his  honour, 
he  frankly  confessed  that  he  did  not  come  on  shore 
under  the  sanction,  of  a  flag,  and  stated  so  Billy  all  facts 
respecting  himself,  that  it  became  unnecessary  to 
examine  a  single  witness ;.  but  he  cautiously  guard* 
cd  against  communications  that  would  involve  the 
guilt  of  others. 

The  Board  reported  the  important  &ct5  in  the 
case,  and  g^ve  it  as  their  opinion  that  Andre  was  a 
Spy,  and  that  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations,  he  ought  to  suffer  death.  His  execution 
took  place  next  day* 

Andre  was  reconciled  to  death,  but  not  to  the 
mode  of  dying,  which  the  laws  of  war  had  assigned 
to  persons  in  his  situation.  He  wished  to  die  as  a 
soldier,,  not  as  a  criminal.  In  language,  that  proved 
him  possessed  of  the  nicest  feelings  of  heroism  and 
honour,  he  wrote  to  General  Washington,  soli- 
citing that  he  might  not  die  on  a  gibbet :  But  the 
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fitern  maxims  of  jusdce  forbade  a  compliance  with 
Ae  request,  although  the  sensibility  of  the  General 
was  wounded  by  a  refusal. 

Major  Andre  walked  with  composure  to  the 
place  of  execution  between  two  American  officers. 
When  he  beheld  the  instrument  of  his  fate,  he  asked 
with  some  emotion,  "  must  I  die  in  this  manner  ?*• 
**  It  is  unavoidable,'*  was  die  ans\^eip.  He  replied, 
^*  I  am  reconciled  to  my  fate,  but  not  to  the  mode  ;•* 
but  immediately  added,  ^*  it  will  be  but  a  moment-  • 
arypang.'*  With, a  countenance  of  serenity  and 
magnanimity  that  melted  the  heart  of  every  specta- 
tor, he  mounted  the  cart  Being  asked  at  the  fatal 
moment  if  he  wished  to  say  any  thing,  only  that 
<*  you  will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I  die  like  a 
brave  man." 

Never,  perhaps,  did  an  execution  of  this  kind 
more  deeply  interest  the  finer  feelings  of  human  na- 
ture. The  General  officers,  who  reported  his  case, 
lamented  the  necessity  they  were  under  to  advise 
that  as  a  spy  he  should  be  hung,  and  the  h^art  of 
General  Washington  was  wrung  with  anguish 
when  he  signed  his  death  warrant.  But  the  fatal 
wound  that  would  have  been  inflicted  on  the  country, 
had  Arnold's  treason  succeeded,  made  the  sacrifice 
necessary  for  the  publick  safety.  The  American  of- 
ficers universally  discovered  a  sympathy  for  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  publick 
was  greatly  excited  on  the  occasion. 

Great,  but  unavailing  endeavours  had  been  used 
by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  save  Major  Andre. .  Even 
Arnold  had  the  presumption  to  write  a  threatening 
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letter  to  General  Washingtok  on  the  subject, 
The  General  deigned  not  to  answer  his  letter,  but  ^ 
he  conveyed  to  him  his  wife  and  his  baggage*  The 
merits  and  the  fate  of  Andre  gave  a  darker  shade  to 
the  baseness  and  treachery  of  Arnold,  and  he  became 
an  object  of  publick  detestation  smd  abhorrence. 
**  Andre,*'  observed  General  Washikgtok  inalet- 
ter  to  a  friend,  ^'  has  met  his  &te  with  that  fortitude 
which  was  to  be  expected  from  an  accomplished 
man  and  gallant  officer ;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  at  thu 
time  Arnold  is  undergoing  the  torments  of  a  mental 
hell.  He  wants  feeling  :  From  some  traits  of  his 
character,  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge^ 
he  seems  to  have  been  so  hackneyed  in  crime,  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that  while  his  &e- 
ulties  still  enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuitsji 
fhere  will  be  no  time  for  remorse.'**^ 

Arnold  published  at  New  York,  an  addre§3  to  the 
inhabitants  of  America,  and  a  proclamation  to  the 
pfficers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  am^.  In  these 
publications,  he  attenlpted  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
affection to  the  government  among  the  citizens^  and 
to  allure,  by  the  prospect  of  emolument  md  promo- 
tion, numbers  from  the  army  to  the  British  standard } 
but  these  publications  met  with  universal  iadigoa- 
tion  and  contempt.     During  the  whole  period  of  the 

*  Colonel  Hamilton  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend  unfolded  the  practices  to 
which  General  Wa  t  h  x  n c  to  n  here  alludes.  *<  This  man  ( Arnold)  is  in  «r- 
ery  sense  despicable.  In  addition  to  the  scene  of  knavery  and  prostitutioa 
during  his  command  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  late  feizure  of  his  papers 
has  unfolded,  the  history  of  his  command  at  West  Point  is  a  history  of  little. 
»i  well  as  great  villainies.  Ht  practiced  ev«ry  dirty  art  of  peculation  and 
oven  stooped  to  coBLDexiom  with  the  ftettlers  of  the  f^rrisoB  to  defni^  th| 
jublick." 
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levolutionaiy  war,  the  in&mous  Arnold  was  the  on* 
ly  American  ol&cer,  who  deserted  his  banners,  and 
turned  his  sword  against  the  bosom  of  his  country* 

On  the  discovery  of  the  defection  of  AmoM, 
General  Washinctok  strengthened  the  garrisoii 
of  West  Pointy  and  moved  the  army  to  a  position  to 
support  it,  should  Sir  Henry  Clinton  make  an  at- 
tempt to  carry  the  post.  But  althou^  he  had  ac^ 
quired  a  correct  knowledge  of  its  works,  and  was  as- 
sisted by  the  advice  of  Arnold,  he  was  not  inclined 
to  hazard  the  assault  unaided  by  plot  and  stratagem* 

The  state  of  the  army  lay  perpetually  upon  the 
>  mind  of  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Not  wholly  dis- 
couraged by  fcMTner  unsuccessful  attempts  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  adopt  a  permanent  military  es- 
tablishment, he  embraced  the  inactive  period  of  this 
campaign  once  more  to  address  that  honourable  body 
pn  this  important  subject^ 

His  letter  was  dated  as  early  as  August,  while 
exerting  himself  to  be  in  readiness  to  cooperate  with 
fbc  French  troops,  and  he  observed, 

^*  But  whOe  we  are  meditating  offensive  operations 
which  may  either  not  be  undertaken  at  all,  or  being 
undertaken  may  &il,  I  am  persuaded  Congress  are 
iu>t  inattentive  to  the  present  state  of  the  army,  and 
will  view  in  the  same  light  with  me  the  necessity  of 
providing  in  time  against  a  period  (the  first  of  Jan- 
uary) when  one  half  of  our  present  force  will  dis- 
solve.  The  shadow  of  an  army  that  will  remain, 
will  have  every  motive,  except  mere  patriotism,  to 
abandon  the  service,  without  the  hope  which  has 
)uthertx>  supportf^d  (hem  of  a  change  for  the  better, 
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This  is  almost  extinguished  now,  and  certainly  will 
pot  outlive  the  campaign,  unless  it  finds  something 
more  to  rest  upon.  This  is  a  truth  of  which  eveiy 
spectator  of  the  distress  of  the  ^rmy  cannot  help  be* 
ing  convinced.  Those  at  a  distance  may  speculate 
differently ;  but  on  the  spot  an  opinion  to  the  con* 
trary,  judging  humaq  pature  on  the  usual  scale, 
would  be  chimerical. 

"The  honourable  the  Committee  of  Congress, 
who  have  seen  and  /  heard  for  themselves,  will  add 
their  testin^ony  to  mine ;  and  the  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice of  Congress  cannot  &il  to  give  it  the  most  serious 
attention.  To  me  it  will  appear  miraculous,  if  our 
affairs  can  maintain  themselves  much  longer  in  their 
present  train.  If  either  the  temper  or  resources  of 
the  country  will  not  admit  of  an  alteration,  we  may 
expect  socMi  to  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  con- 
dition of  seeing  the  cause  of  America,  in  America, 
upheld  by  foreign  arms.  The  generosity  of  our  al-? 
lies  has  a  claim  to  all  our  confidence,  and  all  our 
gratitude ;  bqt  it  is  neither  for  the  honour  of  Ameri- 
ca, nor  for  the  interest  of  the  common  cause,  to  leavci 
the  work  entirely  to  them." 

After  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  opinion  that 
Great  Britain  would  continue  the  war,  he  proceeds, 

"  The  inference  from  these  reflections  is,  that 
we  cannot  count  upon  a  speedy  end  to  the  war ;  and 
that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  America  not  to  content 
herself  with  temporary  expedients,  but  to  endeavour, 
if  possible,  to  give  consistency  and  validity  to  her 
measures.  An  essential  step  to  this  will  be  imme- 
diately to  devise  a  plan  and  put  it  in  execution,  for 
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providing  men  in  time  to  replace  those  who  witf 
leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  jrear,  and  for  subsisting  and 
for  making  a  reascmable  allowance  to  the  officef  s  and 
soldiers^         "^ 

*^  The  plan  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  of  gen- 
eral  operation,  and  such  as  will  execute  itself.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  a  peremptory  draught  will 
be  the  only  effectual  one.  If  a  draught  for  ihe  war 
or  for  three  years  can  be  effected,  it  ought  to  be 
made  on  every  account ;  a  shorter  period  than  a  year 
is  inadmissible, 

<*  To  one  who  has  been  witness  to  the  evilft 
brought  upon  us  by  short  inlistments,  the  systtm 
appears  to  have  been  pernicious  beyond  description ; 
and  a  crowd  of  motives  present  themselves  to  dictate 
a  change.  It  may  easily  be  shown  that  all  the  mis- 
fortunes we  have  met  with  in  the  militaiy  line  are  to 
be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

«*  Had  we  formed  a  permanent  army  in  the  be- 
ginning, which,  by  the  continuance  of  the  same  men 
in  service,  had  been  capable  of  discipline,  we  nev- 
er should  have  had  to  retreat  with  a  handful  of  menr 
across  the  Delaware,  in  1776,  trembling  for  the  state 
of  America,  which  nothing  but  the  in&tuation  of 
the  enemy  could  have  saved  ;  we  should  not  have 
remained  all  the  succeeding  winter  at  their  mercy, 
with  sometimes  scarcely  a  sufficient  body  of  men  to 
mount  the  ordinary  guards,  liable  at  every  moment 
to  be  dissipated,  if  they  had  only  thought  proper  ta 
march  against  us  ;  we  should  not  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  fighting  at  Brandy  wine,  with  an  un- 
gual number  of  raw  troops,  and  afterwards  of  see* 
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ing  Philadelphia  faH  a  prey  to  a  victorious  army ;  w*r 
should  not  have  been  at  Valley  Forge  with  less  than 
half  the  force  of  the  enemy,  destitute  of  every  thin^, 
in  a  situation  neither  to  resist  nor  to  retire ;  we 
should  not  have  seen  New  Yoric  left  wifh  a  handful 
of  men,  yet  an  overmatch  for  the  main  army  of  thes({ 
6tates,  while  the  principal  part  of  their  force  was  de- 
tached for  the  reduction  of  two  of  them  ;  we  should 
not  have  found  •urselves  this  spring  so  weak,  as  to^ 
be  insulted  by  five  thousand  men,  unable  to  protject 
our  baggage  and  magazines,  their  security  depend-^ 
ing  on  a  good  countenance,  and  a  want  of  enteq>rise 
In  the  enemy  ;  we  should  not  have  been  the  greatest 
part  of  the  war  inferiour  to  Ae  enemy,  indebted  for 
our  safety  to  their  inactivity,  enduring  frequently  the! 
mortification  of  seeing  inviting  opportunities  to  ruia 
them,  pass  unimproved  for  want  of  a  force  which  the 
country  was  completely  able  to  afibrd ;  to  see  the 
country  ravaged,  our  towns  burnt,  the  inhabitants 
plundered,  abused;  murdered  with  impunity  fix)m  the 
same  cause. 

"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  the  war 
has  been  protracted  on  this  account.  Our  oppo* 
sition  being  less,  made  the  successes  of  the  enemy 
greater.  The  fluctuation  of  the  army  kept  alive 
their  hopes ;  and  at  every  period  of  the  dissolution 
of  a  considerable  part  of  it,  they  have  flattered  them- 
selves with  some  decisive  advantages.  Had  we  kept 
a  permanent  army  on  foot,  the  enemy  could  haveiiad 
nothing  to  hope  for,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
listened  to  terms  long  since.  If  the  army  is  left  in  its 
present  situation,  it  must  continue  an  encouragement 
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lo  the  efforts  of  the  enemy ;  if  it  is  put  in  a  respectable 
lone,  it  must  have  a  contrary  effect,  and  nothing  I  be« 
lieve  'will  tend  more  to  give  us  peace  the  ensuing  win- 
ter. It  will  be  an  interesting  winter.  Many  circum- 
•tances  will  contribute  to  a  negotiation.  An  army 
on  foot,  not  only  for  another  campaign,  but  fen*  many 
campaigns,  would  determine  the  enemy  to  pacifick 
measures,  and  enable  us  to  insist  upon  favourable 
terms  in  forcible  language.  An  army  insignificant 
in  numbers,  dissati^ed,  crumbling  to  pieces,  would 
be  the  strongest  temptation  they  could  have  to  try 
the  i^xperiment  a  little  longer*  It  is  an  old  maxim» 
that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  good  peace,  is  to  be 
prepared  for  war.'* 

Congress  having  at  length  resolved  to  new  mod« 
el  the  army,  determined  upon  the  number  of  reg- 
iments of  in&ntry  and  cavalry,  which  should  com- 
pose their  military  establishment,  and  apportion- 
ed upon  the  several  states  their  respective ,  quo- 
tas. The  states  were  required  to  raise  their  men 
for  the  war,  and  to  have  them  in  the  field  by  the  first 
of  the  next  January  :  But  provision  was  made,  that 
if  any  state  should  find  it  impracticable  to  raise  its 
quota  by  the  first  of  December,  this  state  might  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  by  men  engaged  to  serve  for  a  pe- 
riod not  short  of  one  year. 

This  arrangement  of  Congress  was  submitted  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  his  opinion  desired 
upon  it.  He  in  a  respectful  manner  stated  his  ob- 
jections to  the  plan.  The  number  of  men  contem- 
plated was,  he  conceived,  too  small,  and  he  propos- 
ed that  the  number  of  privates  in  each  regiment 
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should  be  fcncteasfed.  thstead  of  distintt  rcgitnentt 
oFcivalry,  he  recoihmertded  Icgloiiary  corps,  that 
tfie  horse  might  al\lvays  be  supported  by  the  faifentiy 
attached  to  them.  He  deplored  the  necessity  of  a  de^ 
^Adence  on  stite  agency  to  recruik  tod  support  the 
army,  and  lamented  that  Congress  had  made  pro- 
vision  for  the  deficiency  of  any  state  to  procure  ihen* 
for  the  Wair,  to  be  supplied  by  temporary  draughts  ; 
because,  he  conceived  that  the  states  upon  the  ur- 
gent inquisition  of  Congress^  would  have  brdiiglft 
their  respective  quotas  into  the  fieldfor  the  war; 
but  the  provision  for  deficiency  being  made,  their 
cxerdohs  would  be  weak,  and  the  alternative  gencr- 
ally  embraced.  He  warmly  recomtnended  faonour« 
able  provision  for  the  oJ£cers. 

The  repeated  remonstrances  of  Oentfral  Wa^h- 
itiGto^j  silpported  by  the  chastisements  of  eicperi- 
cnce  firtally  induced  Congress  to  lay  aside  their 
jealousy  of  a  standing  army,  and  to  ado^  h  iliiHtar^r 
<aitablishment  for  the  war. 

Thfe  expected  superiority  cX  the  French  it  sea 
fidlitig,  the  residue  (^  the  camfpaign  passed  atrs^ 
without  any  remarkable  event.  The  hostile  armiek 
merely  watched  each  other's  motiGins,  until  the  in^ 
cle^iency  of  the  season  forced  them  into  winter  quar* 
ters.  The  Pennsylvania  line  wintered  at  Morris- 
town  ;  the  Jersey  line  about  Pompton  on  the  con- 
fines of  New  Ywk  and  New  Jersey ;  and  the  troc^^ 
belonging  to  the  New  England  States  at  West  iPoint 
and  its  vicinity,  on  both  sides  of  the  North  river. 
The  New  York  line  had  previously  been  stationed 
at  Albany,  to  oppose  any  invasion  that  might  be 
made  from  Canada,  and  here  it  remained  through 
the  winter. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


■  JtrTwId  it  apitmnt^i  fi  9^<^<H^  ^  tf^  firitM  Sefyfce  fqfif 
fnvqdcB  7irgiiw^.,jpian  (o  cafiSurc  *'ji!iM..Af«ft'«y  *»  fAf 
Jmerican  Camfi„..Fiolence  of  the  Pennsylvania  JJne*,..Orp 
der  restored.,,.  Weak  Stafje  of  (he  Jrmy..,.The  French  Couri 
fronts  a  Loan  to  tfte  United  States. ...Exertion  of  the  State$ 
"  'to  enable  the  General  to  often  the  Camflaign,...The  French 
Troops  march  to  the  American  Cqjf!4i...^lm  to  surfirisp 
MAC  British  Foft  fff  Kinjs^s  Bridge.. ..Expedition  to  Firgin- 
$a:>>Countde  Qrassfi  aproe^  in  the  C/iesapeqk--»^Torktowf 
i^^eged....Brifith  Redoubts  stormed. ...The  British  make 
a  Sortie. ...Lord  CommalUs  attempts  to  escape....He  capita 
tUates  and  surrenders  his  Posts...Jndecisrve  Action  betwe^ 
the  French  and  English  Fle€ts....Sir  Henry^  too  latCy  enu 
karkMhU  Troops  for  Yorhovm...^Thanks  ^Congress  to  the 
^tmericon  and  French  Commanders^  and  to  the  Army....Qenr 
sr^.St,  Clair  di^tched  to  Carolina....The  other  Corps  qf 
the  Army  return  to  the  Mighbourhood  ofJsTev)  Yorky  amf 
go  into  Winter  Quarters. 

i7Sl.  Arnold,  having  ttm  appointed  • 
Brigadier  General  in  the  British  army,  was  with  a* 
bout  sixteen  hundred  men  detached  to  invade  Vir* 
ginia.  With  hisiurmed  ships,  he  sailed  up  Jame^* 
river,  and  at  Richmond  and  other  (daces  destroyed 
publick  and  private  property  to  a  great  amouiU.  He 
at  length  indicated  a  design  to  estabfish  a  permanent 
.post  at  Portsmouth. 
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The  French  fleet  since  its  arrival  on  the  Ameri- 
can  coast  had  been  blocked  up  in  the  harbour  o^ 
New  Port,  and  the  land  forces  had  remained  inactive 
in  the  town.  But  about  this  time  the  British  block- 
ading squadron  suffered  by  a  violent  storm,  and  a 
temporary  superiority  was  given  to  the  French. 

General  Washington  thought  that  a  fair  (^ 
portunity  presented  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the 
British  detachment  in  Virgihia»  and  to  obtain  the 
person  of  Arnold.  In  pursuanpe  of  this  scheme^ 
the  General  detached  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  to 
Virginia  with  twelve  hundred  of  the  American  in- 
fiuitry  :  At  the  same  time  he  requested  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  French  from  Rhode  Island.  The  com- 
manding officers  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  active  services,  that  might  prove  advan- 
tageous to  their  American  allies^ 

On  the  death  of  Admiral  de  Tumey»  at  New 

Port,  the  command  of  the  fleet  deyoived  on  D'£st- 

anches.    In  compliance  with  the  request  of  General 

y^ASHiNGTON,  he  sailcd  with  his  whole  squad* 

rbn  for  the  Chesapeak,  having   eleven 
March  «.    ij^^jj^j  i^^j  t^p3  ^^   1^;^^^^.       tj,^ 

British  Admiral  Arbuthnot  having  repaired  the  dam- 
ages,  sustained  by  the  storm,  immediately  followed 
the  French,  and  on  the  25th  an  action  took  place 
between  the  two  hostile  fleets.  The  battle  ended 
without  loss  to  either  fleet,  but  the  fruits  of  idctoiy 
were  on  the  side  of  the  £nglish.  The  joint  expe« 
dition  was  frustrated,  the  French  returned  to  New 
Port,  and  Arnold  was  rescued  firom  the  fate  which 
ke  merited. 
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The  winter  of  1781  in  a  degree  renewed  the  pri- 
Tations  and  sufferings  of  the  American  army.  The 
men  were  badly  clothed  and  scantily  fed ;  and  they 
had  served  almost  a  year  without  pay.  Without 
murmuring  they  long  endured  their  accumulated 
distresses.  But  the  fortitude  of  the  firmest  men 
may  be  worn  down*  Disheartened  by  their  suffer- 
ings,  despairing  of  relief,  and  dissatisfied,  that  their 
country  did  not  make  more  effectual  exertions  for 
their  support,  the  spirit  of  mutiny  broke  out  with 
alarming  appearances. 

The  Pennsylvania  line  stationed  at  Morristown, 
with  the  exception  of  three  regiments,  revolted.  On 
.  a  concerted  signal,  the  non  commissioned  officers 
find  privates  turned  out  with  their  arms^  and  announc- 
ed the  design  of  marchiog  to  the  seat  of  Congress, 
^ere  to  demand  a  redress  of  their  intolerable  griev- 
ttices.  The  mutiny  defied  opposition.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  quell  it,  one  officer  was  killed,  and  several 
dangeroudy  wounded.  General  Wayne,  in  a  threat- 
eniog  attitude^  drew  his  pistol,  the  mutineers  pre- 
aented  their  bayonets  to  his  breast  and  said,  ^'  Gen- 
ral,  we  love  and  respect  you,  but  if  you  fire,  you  are 
a  dead  man.  We  are  not  going  to  the  enemy,  on 
the  contrary  if  they  were  now  to  come  out,  you 
phould  see  us  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much 
alacrity  as  ever ;  but  we  will  no  longer  be  amused, 
we  are  determined  on  obtaining  what  is  our  just 
due."  Thirteen  hundred  of  them,  under  officers  of 
Uieir  own  election,  marched  in  order  for  Princeton 
with  their  arms  and  six  field  pieces.  They  commit- 
ted no  other  act  of  violence,  than  to  demand  of  the 
inhabitants  provisions  for  their  necessary  support* 
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Congftss  sent  a  CommittQe  of  t)ieir  own  body  to 
eonferwithtliem..  They  demanded  the  r^dres^of 
their  grievances  as  the  basis  of  accommodation.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  sent  out  agents  to  invite  them  to  hi« 
standard,  promising  them  more  advantageous  terms 
than  those  demanded  of  Congress.  They  n^ith  in*, 
dignation  rejected  his  proposals,  and  delivered  over 
his  emissaries  to  General  Wayne,  who  hanged  theni 
as  q)ies«  ,  President  Reed  offered  the  amtineers  a 
piu'se  of  an  hundred  guineas  as  a  reward  for  the  sur* 
tender  of  the  British  emissaries.  This  they  refiis* 
td,  declaring  that  ^^  what  they  had  done  was  only 
a  duty  they  owed  their  country,  and  they  neither  de« 
sired,  nor  would  receive  any  reward  but  the  SLpprom 
bation  of  that  country,  for  which  they  bad  ao  ^Itea 
fought  and  bled.'* 

The  Council  of  Pennsylvania  appointed  Mr« 
Reed,  their  President,  and  General  Potter,  a  JCoia* 
mittee  to  compromise  with  the  soldiery,  to  whom 
the  gentlemen  from  Congress  transferred  their  pow- 
ers. The  Committee  felt  themselves  compelled  to 
yield  mcMre  to  the  demands  of  these  soldiers  in  a  state 
of  mutiny,  than  would  have  retained  them  quietly  in 
their  ranks,  had  the  government  of  Pennsyivania 
seasonably  attended  to  their  pressing  wuAs^  Most 
of  die  artillerists,  and  many  of  the  in&ntiy  were  dis- 
charged, because  their  time  of  service  was  vaguely 
expressed  in  the  orders  under  which  they  had  inlist- 
cd.  The  residue  received  furloughs  for  forty  days ; 
and  the  whole  line  was,  for  this  period^  absolutely 
dissolved. 
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This  6vil  did  iftot  rest  With  the  troops  of  l^ennsyl. 
♦ahk.  Some  of  the  Jersey  brigade  at  Pompton 
caughV  their  coihpWnilig  spirit,  and  imitated  their 
inutinotis  ekaimple.  The  mutineers  were  most* 
Iv  foreigners,  iand  they  made  the  same  claims  upon 
the  couhtty,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Pemisyl* 
vania  tine. 

Hie  former  rnstafnee  of  mutiny  had  t^cn'place 
at  a  distance  from  head  quarters,  and  Gcn^f 
WASftiKcrok,  upon  serious  deliberation,  liad  re- 
«Jved,  not  to  hazard  his  authority  as  Commander 
ra  Chief,  in  the  Attempt  to  bring  the  revolters  to  order 
by  Ae  Influence  of  his  personal  character ;  but  to 
fev6  fte  delicate  transaction  ivith  the  civil  govern. 
tttecA  d£  the  state  ;  and  he  Was  satisfied  with  tJie 
xssue%  But  lie  perceived  the  importance  of  arresting 
ihe  progress  of  a  spirit,  "which  threatened  tlie  disso- 
krtioA  of  his  army*  'Relying  on  the  firmness  and 
patriotism  of  the  Jilew  England  battalions,  "which 
Wei*fe  composed  alnrost  'exclusively  of  native  Ameri- 
cans, he  determined  to  deduce  the  Jersey  revolters  to 
trticonditional  subjettiofi.  <5eneral  Howe  was  de- 
tached on  this  service,  which  he  promptly  perform- 
ed. Two  or  three  of  the  ring  leaders  wereexecut- 
cd  on  the  spot,  and  complete  subordination  was  re- 
itbred  in  fte  brigade. 

^he  mutiny  was  suppressed,  but  causes  of  unea- 
sirtes^  remained,  and  these  wene  not  confined  to  th© 
Mxnf.  The  money  received  into  tlie  national  treas* 
ui-y  from  taxes  imposed  by  -state  authorities,  bore 
no  proportion  to  the  publictTxpense.  The  maga- 
*ln*s  were  exhausted,  and  the  ^ates  were  so  dcfi-* 
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eient  in  furnishing  provisions  for  thearmy,  that  sup« 
plies  of  every  description  were  of  necessity  obtained 
by  impressmenfU  Publick  credit  being  gone,  the 
certificates  of  property  in  this  manner  taken,  were 
considered  of  litde  value,  and  general  uneasiness 
and  murmuring  ensued*  These  evils  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  army,  and  the  loss  of  the  A- 
merican  cause,  unless  a  vital  remedy  was  speedily 
applied  to  the  publick  disease. 

The  Court  of  London  became  intimately  zc* 
quainted  with  the  interiour  situation  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  consequence  entertained  sanguine  ex. 
pectations  of  a  complete  conquest  of  the  States  south 
of  the  Hudson.  The  letters  of  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  were  written  at 
this  period,  urged  him  in  the  strongest  language,  to 
embrace  the  favourable  opportunity  to  disperse  the 
remnant  of  General  Washington's  army,  and  to 
push  his  conquest  of  the  revolted  colonies. 

The  spring  of  1781  opened  a  gloomy  prospect  to 
the  Commander  in  Chief.  Congress  had  made  are* 
quiMticn  upon  the  several  states  for  an  army  consist- 
ing of  thirty  seven  thousand  men.  In  May,  the 
states,  frpm  NewJersey  to  New  Hampshire  inclusive, 
had  not  m  th^  field  more  than  seven  thousand  in- 
fantry. The.picn  were  generally  new  recruits,  and 
time  had  not  been  given  to  discipline  them.  The 
cavalry  and  iirtillery,  at  no  period  during  the  cam* 
paign,  amounted  to  one  thousand  men.  Supplies  of 
provisi6ns  were  greatly  deficient,  and  die  soldiers 
were  almost  naked,  the  clothing  for  the  army,  ex- 
pected from  Europe,  not  having  arrived.      The 
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Quarter  Master's  department  had  ifeither  funds  not 
credit,  and  the  transportation  of  stores  could  be  made 
only  by  impressments,  aided  by  a  military  force. 
Measures  of  this  violent  nature  excited  gi-eat  unea- 
siness among  the  inhabitants ;  and  General  Wash- 
iNGToir  expected  that  actual  resistance  would  be 
made  to  them.  These  difficulties  had  been  foreseen 
by  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  he  had  made  every 
possible  exertion  to  obviate  them.  He  had  repeat- 
edly made  known  the  urgent  wants  of  the  army  to 
Congress  and  to  the*  states,  and  had  sent  officers  of 
the  greatest  influence  into  the  respective  govern* 
ments  to  enforce  his  statements. 

The  mind  of  General  WASHtNCTOK  sunk  not 
under  his  eml>arrassments.  He  had  fully  reflected 
upon  the  dangers  incident  to  his  situation,  and  his 
resolution  ro^  to  meet  them.  While  pondering 
upon  his  desperate  prospects,  he  received  the 
grateful  intelligence,  that  the  government  of  France 
had  loaned  the  United  States  six  millions  of  livres^ 
a  part  of  which  sum  was  advanced  in  arms  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  army  ;  and  a  part  paid  to  the  draughts  of 
General  Washington.  Information  was  also  giv- 
en, that  this  government  had  resolved  to  employ  a 
respectable  fleet  in  the  American  seas  the  next  sum- 
mer. 

The  plan  of  vigorous  operations  wad  resumed, 
und  it  was  determined  by  General  Washing toh 
and  the  French  commanders,  that  New  York  should 
be  the  first  object  of  their  attack.  On  this  occasion 
the  Commander  in  Chief,  addressed  letters  to  theEx- 
ccutives  of  the  New  England  states,  and  of  New 

M  If 
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Jersey,  earnestly^ calling  upon  them  to  fill  up  their 
battalions^  and  to  furnish  their  quotas  of  provision. 

The  near  prospect  of  terminating  the  war  ani- 
mated these  States  to  unusual  exertions.  The  num- 
ber of  men  indeed  fell  short  of  the  requisition  of 
Congress  ;  but  effectual  measures  were  adopted  to 
supply  the  army  with  provisions. .  Under  the  sys- 
tem of  state  requisition,  meat,  spirit  and  salt  were 
drawn  6rom  New  England.  A  convention  of  dele- 
gates from  these  states  met  at  Providence  and  adopt- 
ed a  system  of  monthly  supplies,  through  the  cam- 
paign. As  soon  as  this  plan  could  be  carried  into 
operation,  the  supplies  of  those  articles  were  regular 
and  competent. 

Requisitions  of  flour  were  made  from  New  York, 
>^w  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  having  been  much  exhausted  by  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  necessary  im- 
pressments of  the  American  army,  the  chief  depend- 
ence for  this  essential  article  was  placed  on  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Legislature  of  the  state  was  not  vigor- 
ous in  its  measures^  and  a  scarcity  of  flour  was 
apprehended. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Robert  Morris  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  member  of  Congress  from  that  state,  a  mer- 
chant of  much  intelligence  and  enterprise,  was  en-  * 
trusted  with  the  management  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States.  To  him  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania transferred  the  taxes  appropriated  to  furnish 
the  requisitions  of  Congress  upon  that  state ;  and 
he  in  consequeiice  contracted  to  supply  the  national 
i'equisition.     By  his  personal  agency  and  credit^  h^ 
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established  temporary  funds,  amply  supplied  the  ar- 
my with  floury  and  furnished  the  Quarter  Master 
General  with  the  means  effectually  to  execute  tha 
duties  of  his  department.  Through  the  campaign 
the  movements  of  the  army  were  made  with  facility 
and  expedition. 

In  June,  the  French  troops  marched  from  New- 
port  to  the  Head  Quarters  of  the  American  army* 
As  they  approached  the  North  river,General  Wash- 
in  gton  laid  a  plan  to  surprise  the  British  works^at 
King's  bridge.  On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July,  the 
plan  was  to  be  carried  into  exiecution.  At  this  time 
it  was  expected  Count  Rochambeau  would  reach 
the  scene  of  action,  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
ground,  which  the  American  troops  might  gain. 
To  secure  his  cooperation,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
sent  an  Aid  to  the  Count  requesting  him  to  direct 
his  route  to  King's  bridge,  and  to  regulate  his  march 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  at  that  place  by  the  specifi- 
ed time. 

To  mask  the  design,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
,^  movement  of  the  American  army,  which  might  not 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  British  Commander, 
General  Washington,  in  orders  on  the  30th  June 
mentioned  that  a  junction  with  the  French  troopt 
might  soon  be  expected.  He,  in  subsequent  or- 
ders,  gave  information  ^*  that  the  French  army  would 
not  come  to  that  ground,  and  as  the  General  was 
desirous  of  shemng  all  the  respect  in  his  power  to 
those  generous  allies,  who  wene  hastening  with  the 
zeat  of  friends,  and  the  ardour  of  soldiers,  to  share 
the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  campaign,  he  propo$» 
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ed  to  receive  them  at  some  other,  more  convenient 
place ;  and  for  this  purpose  would  march  the  whole 
line  of  the  American  army  at  three  in  the  morning.'* 

General  Lincoln  was  appointed  to  C(»nmand  the 
detachment,  which  was  to  assail  the  works  at  King's 
bridge,  and  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  he  em- 
barked  in  boats  at  Teller's  point,  and  with  muffled 
oars  passed  down  the  North  river,  undiscovered^  to 
Dobb's  ferry.  At  this  place  his  boats  and  his  men 
were  concealed.  He  reconnoitred  the  works  to  be 
attacked,  and  found,  that  a  British  detachment  which 
had  been  some  time  in  New  Jersey,  had  returned, 
and  was  encamped  in  force  on  the  north  end  of  York 
Island,  and  that  an  armed  ship  was  in  such  a  mannefi 
stationed  in  the  river,  as  to  render  it  impossible  foi 
the  American  boats,  withopt  discovery,  to  approacli 
the  landing  place.  The  attempt  qpon  the  enemy 
was  of  course  relinquished. 

General  Washington  extended  his  orders  to 
an  enterprise,  to  be  carried  into  effect,  should  the  at* 
tempt  on  King's  Bridge  fail.  This  was  to  bear  off 
a  corps  of  emigrants  which,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Delancy,  was  posted  above  the  British, 
The  execution  of  this  plan  was  left  principally  with 
the  French,  and  General  Lincoln  was  directied  to 
take  a  position  that  would  prevent  the  retreat  of  Dr. 
lancy,  and  protect  the  flanks  of  the  French  from  the 
British  reinforcements  from  the  Island.  But  the 
French  troops  did  not  in  season  reach  the  scene  of 
action,  and  this  scheme  also  foiled.  At  day  light  a 
^harp  skirmish  took  place  between  General  Lincoln 
And  a  party  of  Britisli  light  troops.     These  retreated 
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to  York  Ifiboid  aa  General  Washiitgtok  approadh* 
ed,  who  had  moved  the  army  to  support  his  detach- 
ments, and  to  fidlow  up  any  advantage  they  might 
gain.  On  the  sixth  of  July,  Count  Rochambeau 
joined  the  American  army  at  Dobb's  ferry. 

Early  in  August  Count  de  Barrass,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  French  fleet  at  Rhode 
Island,  informed  General  Washington,  that  the 
Count  de  Grasse  was  to  have  sailed  from  the  West 
Indies  the  Sd  of  that  month  for  the  Cbesapeak,  with 
tw€nt)^five  ships  of  the  line,  and  three  thousand  land 
troops. 

It  became  necessary  to  determine  absolutely  on 
the  plan  of  operation.  The  battalions  in  the  army, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  General  Wash- 
ing ton  were  not  fiill,  it  was  known  that  the  garri- 
son  at  New  York  had  received  a  very  considerable 
reinforcement ;  and  the  French  marine  officers  ap. 
peared  not  ardent  in  the  plan  to  attack  the  harbour 
of  this  city. 

For  these  considerations  General  Washin  gtok 
determined  to  relinquish  the  attempt  on  New  York, 
and  to  march  to  Virginia  to  lay  seige  to  the  post  of 
Lord  ComwiOlis  at  Yorktown.  Having  resolved  on 
this  plan,  he  m  a  private  m^ner  adq)ted  measures 
§09  its  execution. 

The  defence  of  West  Point  and  of  the  other  posts 
cm  the  Hudson  was  committed  to  General  Heath, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  troops  raised  in  the  North- 
cm  States  were  for  this  service  left  under  his  com* 
mand.  General  Washington  resolved  in  person 
to  conduct  the  Vh-ginia  ejfpedition.     The  troops 
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under  Count  Rochambeau,  and  strong  detachments 
from  the  American  army»  amounting  to  more  than 
two  thousand  men,  and  consisting  of  the  light  infiu- 
try,  Lamb's  artillery  and  several  other  corps  were 
destined  for  this  expedition.  By  the  25th  of  Au* 
gust  the  whole  body,  American  and  French,  had 
crossed  the  North  riven 

,  An  intercepted  letter  of  General  Washiitg- 
ton's,  in  which  he  communicated,  as  the  result  of 
a  consultation  with  the  French  commanders,  the  de- 
sign to  attack  New  York,  had  excited  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  British  General  for  the  safety  of  that 
city.  This  apprehension  w^  kept  alive,  and  the 
real  object  of  the  Americans  concealed,  by  prepara* 
tions  for  an  encampment  in  New  Jersey  opposite  to 
Staten  Island,  by  die  route  of  the  American  army, 
and  other  appearances  indicating  an  intention  to  be- 
siege New  York ;  and  the  troops  had  passed  the  Del-p 
aware  out  of  reach  of  annoyance,  before  Sir  Heni^ 
suspected  their  destination. 

General  Washington  pressed  forward  with 

the  utmost  expedition,  and  at  Chester  he  received 

the  important  intelligence,  that  Count  de 

Sept.  3,    ^.^^^  j^^  arrived  with  his  fleet  in  the 

Chesapeak,  and. that  the  Marquis  St.  Simon  had 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  land  forces,  joined 
the  Marquis,  La  Fayette.  Having  directed  the 
route  of  his  army  from  the  head  of  Elk,  he,  accom- 
panied  by  Rochambeau,  Chatelleux,  Du  Por&ul  and 
Knox,  proceeded  to  Virginia.  They  reached  Wil- 
liamsburg the  14th  of  September,  and  immediately 
repaired  on  board  the  Ville  de  Paris,  to  settle  with 
Count  de  Grasse  the  plan  of  operation. 
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The  Count  afterwards  wrote  General 
*PT.  15.  w^sHiijQxoN,  that,  judging  his  confined 
situation  to  be  unfavourable  for  a  naval  engagement, 
he  should  sail  to  meet  the  English  at  sea  or  to  block 
them  up  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  General 
Washington  apprehending  that  the  successful  h^ 
sue  of  the  expedition,  which  he  had  conceived  mor- 
ally certain,  might  by  this  measure  be  defeated, 
sent  a  despatch  by  the  Marquis  La  Fayette  to  the 
Count,  to  dissuade  him  from  it.  The  Count  con* 
sented  to  conform  himself  to  the  wishes  of  the  A- 
merican  General,  and  remained  at  anchor  in  the 
bay  of  the  Chesapeak.  * 

The  whole  body  of  American  and  French  troopsr 
reached  Williamsburg  by  the  25th  of  September. 
At  this  place,  the  allied  forces  were  joined  by  a  de- 
tachment of  the  militia  of  Virginia,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Govemour  Nelson.  Preparations  were  soon 
made  to  besiege  Yorktown. 

The  rivers,  York  and  James,  form  a  long  and  nar- 
row peninsula,  and  Lord  Comwallis  had  chosen  a  po* 
sition  on  the  south  side  of  York  river  as  a  military 
post,  and  had  strongly  fortified  it.  Opposite  to  York- 
town  on  the  north  shore  is  Gloucester  Point,  which 
projects  into  the  river,  and  at  this  place  reduces  its 
tiridth  to  one  mile.  This  point  his  Lordship  also 
possessed,  and  fortified.  Between  these  posts  the 
liver  is  deep,  and  ships  of  the  line  may  here  ride  in 
safety.  The  communication  between  Yorktown 
and  Gloucester  Point  was  defended  by  batteries  on 
shore,  and  by  several  armed  ships  in  the  river*  The 
body  of  the  British  army  was  encamped  about  York- 
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town,  within  a  range  of  redoubts  and  field  works, 
erected  to  command  the  peninsula,  which  at  this 
place  is  not  more  than  eight  miles  wide,  and  to  im- 
pede the  approach  of  an  assaulting  enemy.  Colond 
Tarleton  with  six  or  seven  httndred  men  defended 
Gloucester. 

On  the  28th,  the  main  body  of  the  allied  army 
moved  down  towards  Yorktown,  driving  before  them 
troops  of  horse,  and  the  pickets  of  the  enemy.  The 
columns,  as  they  reached  the  ground  assigned  themt 
encamped  for  the  night  and  lay  upon  their  arms. 
The  next  day  was  employed  in  reconnoitring  the 
enemy's  position,  in  which  service  Colonel  Scammel, 
an  officer  of  merit,  was  mortally  wounded,  and  ta- 
ken prisoner.  A  force  consisting  of  about  two 
thousand  French  and  Americans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  General  de  Choise,  was  station- 
ed on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  to  watch  and  res- 
train the  enemy  in  Gloucester. 

The  French  and  Americans  were  employed  un- 
til the  6th  of  October,  in  conveying  their  artillery 
and  stores  from  the  landing  place  to  camp.  On  the 
night  of  that  day,  they  broke  ground  within  six  hun- 
dred  yards  of  the  British  lines ;  and  the  first  parallel 
was  completed  with  little  loss.  On  the  9th  and 
10th,  guns  were  mounted  on  the  works,  and  the  bat- 
teries began  to  play,  with  visible  effect,  on  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  Many  of  their  guns  were  soon  silenc- 
ed, and  their  works  damaged.  By  the  11th,  the  en- 
emy scarcely  returned  a  shot.  The  shells,  and  red 
hot  balls  of  the  besiegers  reached  the  British  ship- 
ping in  the  river,  and  set  the  Charon  frigate  of  fortf 
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fear  gnns,  and  several  large  transports  on  fire,  which 
Were  entirely  consumed.  A  spirit  of  emulation  au* 
imated  the  ttoops  bf  bbth  nations,  and  the  dege  was 
prosecuted  with  vigour  and  eflfect.  On  the  night  of 
the  11th,  the  second  parallel  was  begun  within  three 
hundred  yards  of  the  British  lines.  The  working 
parties  were  nfot  discovered  until  daylight,  when  the 
trenches  were  in  a  situation  to  cover  the  tnen^  Three 
•days  were  spent  in  completing  the  batteries  of  this 
parallel,  which  time  the  British  ihdefatigat>ly  em- 
ployed upon  their  lines.  They  opened  new  embra* 
8ures,  and  their  fire  was  more  destructive  than  at 
any  previous  period  of  the  siege.  Two  redoubts  in 
particular,  advanced  in  front  of  the  British  lines,  and 
which  flanked  the  second  parallel  of  the  Aknericans^ 
gave  great  annoyance ;  and  it  was  deemed  necessary 
to  carry  them  by  storm. 

To  prevent  national  jealousy,  and  to  keep  ialive 
tbe  liphit  of  emulation,  the  attack  of  one  was  assign- 
ed to  the  American  troops^  and  that  of  the  other  to 
the  French^  The  Marquis  La  Fayette  command- 
ed the  American  detachment  consisting  t>f  light  in- 
fantry, which  was  designed  to  act  against  the  re- 
doubt near  the  river,  and  the  Baron  de  Viomincl, 
with  the  grenadiers  and  chasseurs  of  his  nation,  was 
ordered  to  storm  the  redoubt  nearer  to  the  British 
right.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  through  this  cam^ 
paign  commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry,  led 
the  advanced  corps  of  the  Americans  to  the  assault, 
while  Colonel  Laurens  turned  the  redoubt  and  at* 
tacked  in  the  rear^  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  gar- 
risom     Without  giving  time  for  the  abattis  to  be 

KM 
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removed,  »id  Xvithout  firiiig  a  gun»  the  Americans 
gallantly  assaulted,  and  instantly  carried  the  works* 
Their  loss  was  one  sergeant  and  eight  privat&s  kit- 
kd  }  and  six  officers^  and  twenty  six  rank  and  file 
waunded.  The  garrison  was  commanded  by  a  Ma*' 
jor,  and  consisted  of  about  fifty. men.  Of  these^ 
eight  privates  were  killed,  a  few  individuals  escap* 
cd,  and  the  residue  were  made  prisoners.^ 

The  redoubt  attacked  by  the  French  was  gar-y 
risoned  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  it  inadu 
more  resistance  and  was  overcome  at  the  loss  of  near 
one  hundred  men.  Of  the  garrison  eighteen  werQ 
killed,  and  three  officers  and  about  forty  privates 
were  made  prisoners. 

The  Commander  in  Chief  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  gallantry  of  the  attacking  tcoofs  on  tibia  oc- 
casion.  In  g^eneral  orders  he  congratulated  the  vi 
my  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and  thanked  the 
troops  for  their  cool  aixl  intrepid  conduct  **  Tht 
General  reflects, »>  conclude  the  orders,  •'  with  the 
highest  degree  ^pleasure,  on  the  confidence  which 

*  Tkit  event  took  place  sodn  after  the  wanton  slaughter  of  the  men  in 
Fort  Griswold  in  Connecticot  by  the  British.  <«  The  irritation  of  thii  m. 
cent  cam«ge  had  not  so  far  sobdued  the  humanity  of  the  American  chtnelec 
M  to  induce  retaliation.  Not  a  man  was  killed  except  in  action.  *  Incapa- 
ble,' said  Colonel  Hamilton  in  his  report,  « of  imitating  examples  of  bar- 
barit'yi  and  foi|^ting  neent  pvovocation,  the  soldiery  spared  every  man  tlvt 
ceased  to  resist.'  Mr.  Gordon,  in  his  History  of  the  American  M^ar,  stafeo^ 
the  orden  given  by  La  Fayette,  with  the  approbation  of  WASHiNctON,  t* 
have  directed,  that  every  man  in  the  redoubt,  after  its  surrender,  should  bt 
put  to  the  sword.  These  sanguinary  orders,  so  repugnant  to  tbs  chancier 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  of  La  Fayette,  were  never  given.  There  ia 
no  trace  of  them  among  the  papers  of  General  Washington  ;  and  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  took  a  part  in  the  enterprise, which  assures  hU perfect  knowU 
edge  of  every  natarial  occuncoce,  hai  publickly  contradicted  tbe  statement." 

Jud^e  hUrsktdL 
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the  troops  of  the  two  nations  must  hereafter  have  in 
each  other.  Assured  of  mutual  support^  he  is  coti- 
vinced  there  is  no  danger,  which  they  will  not  cheer^ 
fully  encounter,  no  difficulty  which  they  will  not 
bravely  overcome."  The  redoubts  were  the  same 
night  included  within  the  second  parallel 

Loixl  Cornwallis  well  knew  that  the  fire  of  th6 
second  parallel  would  soon  render  his  works  unten« 
Me^  and  he  determined  to  attempt  to  destroy  it. 
The  sortie  appointed  for  this  service  consisted  of 
thnee  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Abercrombie.  With  great  im* 
petuosity,  he  attacked  two  batteries  that  were  in  tfie 
greatest  forwardness  and  carried  them ; 
Oct.  15,  ^^^  ^^  guards  from  the  trenohes  advanc- 
ing, he  was  compelled  to  retreat  without  having  ef. 
fected  his  purpose.  A  few  pieces  of  cannon  were 
ImtAy  spiked  ;  but  they  were  soon  again  rendered 
fit  for  use.  The  service  was  honourable  for  the  of- 
fieers  and  tocn  engaged,  but  the  siege  was  not  pro- 
tracted* 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  the  British  work« 
«unk  under  the  fire  of  the  batteries  of  the  second 
parallel  $  in  the  whole  front  attacked,  they  could  not 
show  a  single  gun,  and  their  shells  were  nearly  ex. 
pended»  In  this  extremity  his  Lordship  adopted 
tho  desperate  resolution  to  attempt  an  escape.  Leav- 
ing the  »ck  and  wounded  in  his  posts,  he  determin- 
ed with  his  efficient  force  to  cross  over  to  Giouces. 
ter,  disperse  the  troops  under  De  Choise,  mount 
Ins  troops  upon  horses  that  might  be  found  in  the 
country,  ditect  his  course  to  the  fords  of  the  Great 
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rivers,  and  make  his  way  to  New  York.  For  thia^ 
purpose  boats  were  collected,  and  other  necessarjF 
measures  taken.  Oi  the  night  of  the  16th  the  first 
embarkation  arrived  iq  safety  at  Gloucester,  but  at 
the  moment  the  boats  were  returning^  a  violent 
storm  arose,  which  forced  them  down  the  river. 
At  day  light  the  storm  subsided,  and  the  boats  were, 
sent  to  bring  back  the  soldiers  to  Yorktown,  which 
with  litde  loss,  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of 
/  the  forenoon. 

On  the  mommg  of  the  17th,  the  fire  pf  the 
American  batteries  became  intolerable,  which 
soon,  by  its  reiterated  effects,  rendered  the  ^t- 
ish  post  untenable.  Lord  Comwallis,  perceiv- 
ing further  resistance  to  be  unavailing,  about  ten 
o'clock  beat  a  parley,  and  proposed  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  for  twenty  four  hours,,  that  Commission, 
ers  imght  meet  to  setde  the  terms  on  which  the 
posts  of  York  and  Gloucester  should  be  surren* 
dered.  General  Washington,  in  his  answer, 
declared  his  **  ardent  desire  to  spare  the  effusion 
of  blood,  and  his  readiness  to  listen  to  such  tenh^ 
as  were  admissible  ;"  but  to  prevent  loss  of  time, 
be  desired  '^  that,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  proposals  of  his  Lordship  might 
be  transmitted  in  writing,  for  which  purpose  a 
suspf^nsipn  of  hostilities  fcxc  two  hours  should  be 
granted."  The  terms  proposed  by  his  Lordship, 
were  such  as  led  the  General  to  suppose  that  articles 
of  capitulation  might  easily  be  adjusted,  and  he 
continued  the  cessation  of  hostilities  until  the  next 
day.    To  e^cpedite  the  business,  he  sunmiarily  ^taU 
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pA  the  terms  he  was  wUling  to  grant,  and  inrormed  ^ 
Earl  ComwalliS)  that  if  he  admitted  these  as  the  ba- 
sis of  a  treaty,  Commissioners  might  meet  to  put 
them  into  form.  Accordingly  Viscount  de  Noailles, 
and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Laurens  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  and  Colonel  Dundas  and  Major  Ross,  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  met  the  next  day  and  adjusted 
articles  of  capitulation,  which  were  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  British  Generals  Re* 
solving  not  to  expose  himself  to  any  accident  that 
might  be  the  consequence  of  unnecessary  delay. 
General  Washington  ordered  the  rough  draught  of 
the  Commissioners  to  be  fairly  transcribed,  and  sent  . 
to  Lord  Cornwallis  early  next  morning,  with  a  letter, 
expressing  his  expectation  that  the  garrison  would 
march  out  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  HojJe* 
less  of  more  &vourable  terms,  his  Lordship  signed 
the  capitulation,  and  surrendered  the  posts  of  Y(^k 
and  Gloucester  with  their  garrisons  to  General 
Washington  ;  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbour, 
y/ittk  the  seamen  to  Count  de  Grasse. 

The  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen,  amounted  to 
jaore  than  seven  thousand,  of  which,between  four  and 
five  thousand  were  fit  for  duty.  The  garrison  lost  dur- 
ing the  siege,  six  officers  and  five  hundred  and  forty 
eight  privates  in  kiUed  and  wounded.  The  privates 
with  a  competent  number  of  officers  were  to  remain 
in  Virginia,  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania.  The  offi* 
cers  not  required  for  this  service,  were  permitted 
on  parole  to  return  to  Europe,  or  to  any  of  the  niari- 
time  posts  of  the  English  on  the  American  continent. 
Lord  Cornwallis  attempted  to  introduce  into  the 
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te'eaty  an  artide  in  favour  of  tho^  Americiuis  who 
had  joined  his  standard  ;  but  General  Washino* 
TON  referred  their  cas(s  to  the  civil  authority ,  Per.* 
mission  however  was  granted  to  his  ^.ordshipto 
send  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war,  unsearched^  to  New 
York  to  cany  his  despatches  to  Sir  Heniy  Clinton, 
and  in  her  those  Americans  went  passengers,  who 
hady  in  the  highest  degree  incufred  the  resentment 
of  their  countrymen.  The  terms  granted  to  flarl 
Comwallis  were,  in  general,  the  terms  which  |iad 
been  granted  to  the  Americans  at  the  surrender  pf 
Charleston  ;  and  General  Lincoln,  who  on  that  oc» 
casion  resigned  his  sword  to  Lord  Comwiallis,  was 
appointed  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  royal 
army. 

The  allied  army,  to  which  Lord  Comwallis  sur^ 
rendered,  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  \  seven 
thousand  French,  five  thousand  five  hundred  contU 
nental  troops,  and  three  thousand  five  hundred  mi» 
Utia.  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  they  lost  in  kiU 
led  and  wounded  about  three  hundred*  The  sJege 
was  prosecuted  with  so  much  military  judgment  and 
ardour,  that  the  treaty  was  opened  the  11th,  an4 
the  capitulation  signed  the  13th  day  after  ground 
was  broken  before  the  British  lines.  The  whole  ar- 
my  received  the  unreserved  approbation  of  the  Gen* 
eral.  But  the  peculiar  services  of  particular  corps 
entitled  them  to  special  notice.  The  artillerists  and 
the  engineers  greatly  distinguished  themselves. 
Brigadiers  Du  Pqrtal  and  Knox  were  promoted  to 
be  Major  Generals.  Major  Generals  Lincoln  and 
the  Marquis  La  Fayette  were  mentioned  with  high 
commendations,  and  Governour  Nelson,  who  cqvu 
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manded  the  militia  wis  thanked  fgr  his  effectual  ex- 
ertions in  the  field,  and  in  furnishing  the  army  with 
such  articles  as  his  state  aflbrded.  To  Count  Ro* 
ehambeaili  to  the  French  officers  and  troops,  Gen* 
eftil  Washingtok  e3c{iressed  his  acknowledgmcnti 
in  iattering  language. 

Tlie  British  General  and  Admiral  at  New  York 
had  not  been  inattentive  to  the  perilous  situation  c^ 
Lotxl  Cortiwallis.     Admiral  Rodney  in  the  West 
Indies  had  early  been  apprized  of  the  intention  of 
Count  dc  Grasse  to  risit  the  American  coast ;  bet 
not  supposing  that  die  whole  of  the  French  fleet  on 
that   station,  would  be  employed  on  this  service, 
Rodney  detadied  Sir  Samuel  Hood  to  the  continent 
with  fourteen  sail  of    line  of  battle  ships.      Sir 
SanMel  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Chesap^  before 
de  Grasse,  and  finding  no  enemy  there,  sailed  ak)ng 
the  coast  to  Sandy  Hook.     Admiral  Greaves  then 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  New  York  with  seven  ships  of 
the  line.     Immediately  stfter  tlie  arrival  of  Hood,  in- 
teHigence  was  received  that  Count  de  Barrass  had 
sailed  from  Newport.     Admiral  Greaves  with  th^ 
wIk^  British  squadron  without  loss  of  time  sailed 
in  pursuit  of  him,  and  on  the  24th  of  September  he 
discovered  the  French  fleet  under  de  Grasse  consists 
ing  of  twentyfour  ships  of  the  line,  riding  at  anchor 
in  the  Chesapeak  and  extending  across  its  entrance. 
Count  de  Grasse  ordered  his  ships  to  slip  their  ca- 
bles and  form  the  line  of  battle.     A  partial  engage- 
ment took  place,  in  which  some  of  tJte  English  ships 
were  considerably  damaged.     The  hostile  fleets  ma- 
nxKUvred  for  fcmr  or  five  days  in  sight  of  each  other 
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and  Count  de  Grasse  then  returned  to  his  anchoragct 
ground.  Here  he  found  Count  de  Barrass  who  had 
taken  a  wide  citcuit  to  avoid  the  English,  and  had,* 
while  the  hostile  fleets  were  at  sea,  entered  the  Ches- 
apeak  with  the  squadron  from  Newport,  consisting 
of  five  ships  and  fourteen  transports,  laden  with  heavy 
artillery  and  military  stores  for  the  siege.  Admiral 
Greaves  returned  to  New  York  to  repair. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days^  the  Bridsh  squadron 
was  augmented  to  twentyfive  ships  of  the  Une,  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  determined  to  encounter  every 
hazard  in  the  attempts  to  relieve  Earl  Comwallisi 
He  embarked  seven  thousand  of  his  best  troops,  and 
convoyed  by  the  fleet,  saUed  on  the  very  day  of  the 
capitulation,  for  Virginia.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
Chesapeak,  on  the  24th  of  October,  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  surrender  of  his  Lordship,  and  be 
returned  to  New  York. 

The  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army 
excited  universal  joy  through  the  United  Stat&« 
In  a  circuitous  route  from  Charleston  to  Yorktown, 
this  army  had  marched  eleven  hundred  miles  and 
had  spread  terrour  and  distress  through  the  whole 
extent.  From  this  dread  the  country  was  delivered^ 
The  surrender  of  a  second  royal  army,  the  Ameri* 
cans  deemed  an  event  decisive  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  and  which  would  speedily  tcr- 
minate  the  war. 

The  day  after  the  capitulation  General  Wash- 
ington ordered,  "  that  those  who  were  under  ar- 
rest should  be  pardoned  and  set  at  liberty  ;'•  and  an- 
nounced, tliat  "  Divine  service  shall  be  performed  to-. 
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morrow  in  the  difFetmt  brigades  and  divkionau 
The  Commander  in  Cfakf  ;«cominends^  dint  all  thf 
troops  that  are  not  upon  duty  do  as^st  at  it  tvitfa  a 
serious  deportment,  and  that  sensibflity  of^heart^ 
which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  partictt^ 
br  interposition  of  providence  in  our  favour  claims.'* 
Congress  as  soon  as  they  received  General  Wash- 
iNGToir's  official  letter  giving  information  of  the 
event,  resolved  to  go  in  prooession  to  the  Dutch 
Lutheran  Church,  and  return  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  signal  success  of  the  American  arms  { 
and  diey  issued  ia  proclamation,  recommending  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  thir- 
teenth dT  December  as  a  day  of  Publick  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Prayer.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Eall 
ComwaHis  was  every  where  received  with  exultation . 
aSMTpufolick  rejoicing. 

Congress  for  this  achievement,  Toted  the  ^anka 
of  the  United  States  to  General  Washington, 
to  Count  Rochambeau,  to  Count  de  Grasse,  t^ 
the  officers  of  Ae  allied  army  generatly^  and  to  die 
corps  of  artiHery  and  engineers  in  particulari  They 
also  resolved  that  a  marble  column  should  be  erect- 
ed  at  Yorktown  in  Virginia,  bearing  emblems  «iC 
the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and  hb 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  suc^ 
cinct  narrative  of  the  surrender  of  the  British  amy 
under  the  command  of  Earl  Cornwallis.  Turn 
stands  of  colours  taken  from  the  royal  troops,  were 
presented  to  General  Washinston,  two  field  piec^ 
es  to  Count  Rochambeau ;  and  application  waa 
made  to  the  French  Court  that  Count- de  Grassy 
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might  be  permitted  to  accept  a  testimonial  of  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  similar  to  that  which  Ro« 
chambeau  had  received. 

To  the  Commander  in  Chief  the  most  affection- 
ate and  respectful  addresses  were  presented  by  the 
governments  of  the  states,  by  the  audiorities  of  cit- 
ies and  by  the  corporations  of  literary  institutions. 

The  decided  superiority  of  the  allies  in  naval  and 
land  force,  General  Washington  wished  to  direct 
to  the  conquest  of  the  British  posts  at  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  Count  de  Grasse 
on  this  subject,  requesting  his  cooperation  in  meas- 
ures direqted  to  these  objects.  But  the  Count  de* 
clined,  declaring  that  the  service  of  his  King  de- 
manded his  iminediate  return  to  the  West  Indies* 

Orders  were  of  course  issued  for  the  disposition 
of  the  allied  armies  for  the  approaching  winter.  Ma«v 
jor  General  St.  Clair  was  detached  with  two  brigades 
to  South  Carolina  to  reinforce  General  Gre^n.  The 
French  fences  renuuned  in  Virginia.  The  Eastern 
troc^  embarked  early  in  November  for  the  Headed 
£lk|  under  the  command  of  General  Lincoln,  who 
was  ordered  to  march  them  from  the  place  of  their 
landing  into  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and  to 
canton  them  for  the  winter  in  those  states.  Count 
de  Grasse  with  his  fleet  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
and  General  Washington  proceeded  toPhiladeU 
phia. 
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CHAPTER  IX^ 


^reftaration^for  another  Camftaign.,.,Sir  Guy  Carlton  arrivtjf 
at  A^v  York  and  announces  the  -vote  of  Parliament  to  ac» 
knowledge  American  Indefiendenee„.^rmy  anxiouejbr  their 
JPcty... .Anonymous  Address  exciting  them  toa  Revolt^,„Gene* 
ralfVASHjucroN convenes andaddresses  the  Officer's....Their 
resolutions. .••Preliminary  Articles  of  Peace  recerved,.,.Ce9r 
sation  of  Hostilities  firoclaimed.,..General  WASHiycToN  ad* 
dresses  a  Circular  Letter  to  tf^e  Executives  of  the  Several 
Seates...Army  dis6anded..„Mw  Levies  of  Pennsylvania  rer- 
volt....The  Commander  in  Chief  enters  Mnf  York....Takes 
leave  of  his  Officers....Redgns  his  CommissOH  to  the  Presir 
dent  <f  Congress, ...Retires  to  Mount  Vernon. 

1781.  The  brilliant  issue  of  the  last  canu 
paign  did  not  rel^  the  vigilance  of  General  Wash. 
XNGTON.  He  deemed  it  true  policy  to  call  forth  all 
the  resounces  of  the  country,  that  the  United  States 
migi\t  be  prepared  for  the  conflicts  of  another  y^ar,  or, 
might  take  a  commanding  attitude  in  a  negotiation  for 
peace.  From  Mount  Vernon,  pn  hi^  way  to  the 
seat  of  government,  \it  wrote  General  Green,  <^I 
shall  attempt  to  stjmul^e  Congress  to  the  best  im« 
provement  of«#ur  late  success,  by  taking  the  most 
vig(H'ou$  and  effectual  measures  to  be  ready  for  an 
early  and  decisiv/e  campaigi)  tl^  next  year.  My  great- 
est fear  is  that,  viewing  this  stroke  in  a  point  of  light 
jvhich  may  too  much  magnify  its  importance,  they 
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may  think  our  work  -too  nearly  closed,  and  fall  into 
a  state  of  languor  and  relaxation.  To  prevent  this 
crrour,  I  shall  employ  every  means  in  my  power, 
and,  if  unhappily  we  sink*  into  this  fatal  mistake,  no 
part  of  the  blame  shall  be  mine." 

He  reached  Philadelphia  the  27th  of  November, 
and  on  the  next  day  had  an  audience  of  Congress, 
Xhe  President  informed  him  that  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  arrange  the  military  establishment  of 
the  next  year,  and  that  he  was  requested  to  remaia 
in  Philadelphia  to  assist  in  this  important  business. 
At  the  consultations  of  this  committee,  the  Secreta- 
ry of  War,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  and  the  Secreta- 
ry of  Foreign  Afi'airs  assisted.  The  arrangements 
were  made  with  despatch,  and  on  die  10th  of  De- 
cember, Congress  passed  the  resolves  for  the  requi- 
sitions of  men  and  money  for  the  year  1782  upon 
the  several  states ;  and  the  personal  infiuence  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief  was  on  this  occasion  used»  to 
persuade  the  state  governments  seasonably  to  com* 
ply  with  the  resolutions  of  Congress. 

1782.  The  first  intelligence  from  the  British 
government)  after  the  surrender  erf' Earl  GtMnwallis, 
indicated  a  design  to  continue  the  American  war ; 
but  early  in  May,  Sir  Guy  Carlton  arrived  at  New 
York,  to  supercede  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  Command- 
er in  Chief  of  the  British  army  ;  and  be  and  Ad- 
miral Digby  were  appointed  Cbnlmissioners  to 
treat  with  the  United  States  upon  terms  of  peace. 
He  communicated  to  General  Washinctow  a 
vote  of  the  British  Parliament  against  the  pros- 
jjpcution  of  the  Aojkerican  war  i  and  a  bill  author-  4 
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ising  the  King  to  conclude  a  peace  or  truce  with 
the  molted  prwimet  of  North  America.  Sir 
Guy  professed  his  pacific  diqx>9ition,  and  pro- 
posed that. hostilities  should  cease,  as  these  would 
produce  individual  distress  without  national  advan- 
tage. This  bill,  when  Sir  Guy  left  England  had 
not  passed  into  a  law,  and  therefore  was  not  a  prop- 
er basis  of  negotiation  ;  and  the  Commander  in 
Chief  continued  his  defensive  preparations. 

In  August  Sir  Guy  officially  informed  General 
Washington,  that  negotiations  for  a  general  peace 
had  commenced  at  Paris;  and  that  his  Britannick 
Majesty  had  directed  his  Minister  to  propose  the 
Independence  of  the  United  States  as  a  preliminary. 

The  deficiency  of  the  states  in  paying  their  re- 
fipective  requisitions  of  money  into  the  national 
treasury  subjected  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  ex- 
treme difficulty  ;  but  by  anticipating  the  publick 
revenue,  and  by  exerting,  to  the  utmost,  his  person- 
al infiuence,  he  was  enabled  barely  to  subsist  tlie 
jarmy.  Neither  Officers  nor  men  received  any  pay. 
In  September  Congress  contemplated  the  reduction 
of  their  military  establishment.  By  this  measure 
many  of  the  officers  would  be  discharged.  In  a  con- 
fidential letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  expressed  a  full  persuasion,  that 
the  gentlemen  would  gladly  retire  to  private  life, 
could  they  be  reinstated  in  a  situation  as  faVburable 
as  that  which  they  quitted  for  the  service  of  their 
country ;  but  added  he, 

"  1  cannot  help  fearing  the  result  of  the  measure, 
when  I  see  such  a  number  of  men  goaded  by  a 
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thousand  stings  of  reflection  on  the  past,  andof  anti.* 
cipation  on  the  future,  about  to  be  turned  into  the 
world,  soured  by  penury,  and  what  they  call  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  publick  ;  involved  in  debts  without 
one  farthing  of  money  to  carry  them  home,  after 
having  spent  the  flower  of  their  days,,  and  many  ci 
them,  their  patrimonies  in  establishing  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  their  country ;  and  having  suf- 
fered  every  thing  which  human  nature  is  capable  of 
enduring  on  this  side  of  death.  I  repeat  it,  when  I 
reflect  on  these  irritable  circumstances,  unattended 
by  one  thing  to  soothe  their  feelings,  or  bri^ten  the 
gloomy  prospect,  I  cannot  avoid  apprehending  that 
a  train  of  evils  will  follow  of  a  very  serious  and  di&r 
tressing  nature. 

'^  I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  picr 
ture  so  far  as  the  real  life  would  justify  me  in  doing, 
or  I  would  give  anecdotes  of  patriotism  and  distress 
which  have  scarcely  ever  been  paralleled,  never  sur* 
passed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  you  may  re- 
ly upon  it,  the  patience  and  long  suffering  of  this 
army  are  almost  exhausted,  and  there  never  was  90 
great  a  spirit  of  discontent  as  at  this  instant.  While 
in  the  field,  I  think  it  may  be  kept  from  breaking 
out  into  acts  of  outrage ;  but  when  we  retire  into 
winter  quarters,  (unless  the  storm  be  previously  dis* 
sipated)  I  cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the  conse* 
quencas.     It  is  high  time  for  a  peace.'* 

Although  the  military  services  of  the  field  did 
not  require  the  presence  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  yet  he  was  induced  on  account  of  the  irritable 
state  of  the  army  to  remain  the  whole  season  in  camp. 
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The  disquietude  of  the.  army  arose  more  from 
an  apprehension,  that  their  country  would  ultimately 
fail  in  the  compensation  promised  them,  than  from 
the  deficiency  of  prompt  payment. 

In  October  1780,  Congress  had  passed  a  resolu* 
tion,  granting  half  pay  to  the  officers  for  life  ;  but 
they  had  no  funds  to  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  engagements.  Publick  opinion  seemed  to  be 
opposed  to  the  measure,  and  the  pointed  opposi* 
tion  by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Legislature,  rendered  it  doubtful  whether  a  future 
Congress  would  feel  themselves  bound  by  that  in- 
solation. This  doubt  was  strengthened  by  the 
consideration  that,  since  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  articles  of  confederation  had  been  adopted, 
and  by  these  tlie  concurrence  of  nine  states,  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  is  necessary  to  the  appropriation  of 
publick  money.  Could  absolute  confidence  be  plac- 
ed in  the  honour  and  faith  of  the  National  Council, 
still  they  must  depend  on  state  sovereignties  for  the 
ways  and  means  to  execute  their  promises.  The 
country  had  been  greatly  deficient  to  the  army,  in 
the  time  of  war,  when  their  services  were  absolutely 
necessary.  Would  this  countrj^,  amidst  the  securi- 
ty and  tranquillity  of  peace,  be  more  just  ?  As  the 
prospects  of  immediate  peace  brightened,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers  became  the  more  engaged  to  se- 
cure a  compensation  for  those  services  which  f^  ere 
the  means  to  establish  the  independence  of  their 
country.  In  December  they  presented  a  memorial 
to  Congress,  stating  that  many  of  them  had  expend- 
fsd   their  private  fortunes,  and  most  of  them  the 
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prime  of  life  in  the  service  of  their  country^  and  pe^ 
titicming  that  a  gross  sum  might  be  granted  them 
fix*  the  monej  actually  due,  and  as  a  commutation 
for  half  pay.  They  chose  a  committee  of  officer^ 
to  present  their  petition  to  Ckmgress,  and  to  attend 
its  passage  through  that  honourable  body. 

At  this  period^  Congress  vm%  much  divicfed  in 
opinion  upon  the  most  important  publick  questions* 
State  jealousies  and  interests  arose  in  opposition  to 
the  engagements  of  die  Nation ;  and  although  part  of 
Congress,  respectable  §(X  number  :md  weight  of 
character,  acknowledged  the  merit  of  the  miiitaiy^ 
^  .^o  9nd  were  inclined  to  do  them  justice,  yet  in 
March,  the  committee  at  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  wiote  the  ofScers  in  camp,  that  no  decisive 
measwes  were  taken  upon  their  petition.  At  tbis 
time,  the  intelligence  arrived  that  the  provisional  ar^ 
ticles  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great- 
Britain  were  signed.  The  army  viewed  the  mo- 
ment as  the  crisis  of  their  destiny.  They  recollect- 
ed their  past  sacrifices,  they  felt  their  present  wants^ 
and^  anticipated  future  sufferings.  Resenting  the 
ingratitude  of  their  country,  and  apprehending  that 
it  would  ultimately  be  unjust,  an  irritable  state  of 
mind  ensued,  which  threatened  violences  that  would 
tarnisli  the  glory  of  their  own  services,  and  commit 
the  peace  of  their  country. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  an  anonymous  paper  was 
circulated,  requesting  a  meeting  at  eleven  o^clock, 
on  the  next  day,  at  the  publick  building,  of  the  gen- 
eral and  field  officers,  of  an  officer  from  each  como 
pany,  and  a  delegate  from  the  niedical  staff  to  "  cob- 
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«ider  their  late  letter  from  their  representatives  in 
Philadelphia^  and  what  measures  (if  any)  should  be 
adopted  to  obtain  that  redress  of  grievances  which 
they  seemed  to  have  solicited  in  vain." 

On  the  same  day,  the  foUowipg  publication,  art- 
fully  addressed  to  the  passions  of  the  officers  and 
admirably  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  adopt  the 
desperate  measure  it  recommended,  was  circulated 
through  the  camp« 

"  To  the  Officers  of  the  Army. 
"Gentlemen, 
"  A  fellow  soldier,  whose  interest  and  affections 
bind  him  strongly  to  you,  whose  past  suffisrings 
have  been  as  great,  and  -whose  future  fortune  may 
be  as  desperate  as  yours^.k.would  beg  leave  to  ad* 
dress  you. 

*•  Age  has  its  claims,  and  rank  is  not  without 
its  pretentions  to  advise ;  but  though  unsupported 
by  both,  he  flatters  himself,  that  the  plain  language 
of  sincerity  and  experience  will  neither  be  unheanl 
nor  unregarded. 

"  Like  many  of  you,  he  loved  private  life,  and 
left  it  with  regret.  He  left  it,  determined  to  retire 
from  the  field,  with  the  necessity  that  called  him  to 
it,  and  not  until  then....not  until  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  the  slaves  of  power,  and  the  hirelings  of  in. 
justice,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  schemes, 
and  acknowledge  America,  as  terrible  in  arms,  as  she 
had  been  humble  in  remonstrance.  With  this  ob-^ 
ject  in  view,  he  has  long  shared  in  your  toils  and 
mingled  in  your  dangers.  He  has  felt  the  cold  hand 
•f  povert}*^  without  a  murmur,  and  has  seen  the  in- 
pp 
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solenc^  of  wealth  without  a  sigh....But,  too  much 
under  the  ^ii^^^ioA  of  his  wishes,  aiul  somedmes 
Weak  enough  to  mistake  desire  fw  opinion,  he  has 
until  lately,  very  lately,  believed  in  the  justice  of  his 
country.  He  hoped  that  as  the  clouds  of  adversity 
scattered,  and  as  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  better  for- 
^  tune  broke  in  upon  us,  the  coldness  and  severity  of 
government  would  relast,  and  that  more  than  justice, 
that  gk^titude  would  blaze  forth  upon  those  hands 
which  had  upheld  her  in  the  darkest  stages  of  her 
pass^e,  fix>m  impending  servitude,  to  acknowledge 
ed  independence.  But  &ith  has  its  limits  as  well  as 
temper,  and  there  are  points  beyond  which  neither 
cs(n  be  stretched,  without  sinking  into  cowardice,  or 
plunging  into  credulity. ...This,  my  fitends,  2  con« 
ceive  to  be  your  situation....Hurried  to  the  very 
verge  of  both,  smother  step  would  ruin  you  forever 
....To  be  tame  and  unprovcdied  when  injuries  press 
bard  upon  you,  is  more  than  weakness ;  but  to 
look  up  for  kinder  usage,  without  one  manly  effort 
of  your  own,  would  fix  your  character,  and  shew  the 
world  how  richly  you  deserve  those  chains  you 
broke.  To  guard  against  this  evil,  let  us  take  a  re- 
view of  the  ground  upon  which  we  now  stand,  and 
from  thence  carry  our  thoughts  forward  for  a  mo- 
ment,  into  the  unexplored  field  of  expedient. 

**  After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,  the  object 
for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brought  within  our 
reach....yes,  my  fiiends,  that  suffering  courage  of 
yours  was  active  once..,. it  has  conducted  the  United 
States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  ahd  a  bloody 
war.    It  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of  mdependen- 
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cji  and  peace  returns  a^in  to  bIete«4*«whom  7  A 
country  willing  to  redress  your  wrongs,  cherish  your 
wprth  and  reward  your  services  ?  A  country  courts 
,  ing  your  return  to  private  life^  with  tears  of  grati- 
tude, and  smiles  of  admiration,  longing  to  divide 
with  you  that  independency  which  your  gaUantty  has 
given,  and  those  riches  which  your  wounds  have 
preserved  ?  Is  this  the  case  ?  Or  is  it  rather  a  eorni- 
try  that  tramples  upon  your  rights,  disdains  youf 
cries,  and  insults  your  distresses  ?  Have  ybu  not 
more  than  once  suggested  your  wishes,  and  made 
known  your  wants  to  Congress  ?  Wants  and  wishes 
which  gratitude  and  policy  should  have  anticipated 
rather  than  evaded ;  and  have  you  not  lately  in  the 
meek  language  of  entreating  memorials,  begged 
frbm  their  justice^  what  you  could  no  longer  expect 
from  their  favour  ?  How  have  you  been  answered  f 
Let  the  letter  which  you  are  called  to  consider  t6*r 
morrow  reply. 

"If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment  i*hile  th^ 
swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peade,  when 
your  vc»ce  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by 
division  ?  When  those  very  swords,  the  instruments 
and  companions  of  your  glory  shall  be  taken  from 
your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  dis- 
tinction left  but  your  wants,  infirmities  and  scars  f 
Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  suferers  by 
this  revohition,  and  retiring  from  the  field,  grow 
old  in  poverty,  wretchedness  and  contempt  ?  Can 
yoQ  consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  de« 
pendeney,  and  owe  the  miserable  remant'of  that  life 
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to  charity,  which  lias  hitherto  been  spent  in  honour  ? 
If  you  can,...go.... and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of  to- 
nes and  tlie  scorn  of  whigs....the  ridicule,  and  what 
is  worse,  the  pity  of  ^e  world*  Go,  starve,  and  be 
forgotten  !  But  if  your  spirit  should  revolt  at  this ; 
if  you  have  sense  enough  to  discover,  and  spirit 
enough  to  opiK)se  tyranny,  under  whatever  garb  it 
may  assume ;  whether  it  be  th^  plain  coat  of  repub- 
licanism^ or  the  splendid  robe  of  royalty  ;  if  you 
have  not  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a  peo- 
ple and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles....a- 
wake ;  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  your- 
selves. If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future 
effort  is  in  vain  ;  and  your  threats  then,  will  be  as 
empty  as  your  entreaties  now, 

"  I  would  advise  you,  dierefore,  to  come  to 
some  final  opinion  upon  what  you  can  bear,  and 
what  you  will  suffer.  If  your  determinaUon  be  in 
any  proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal 
from  the  justice  to  the  fears  of  government.  Change 
the  milk  and  water  stile  of  your  last  memorial ;  as« 
sume  a  bolder  tone... .decent,  but  lively,  spirited  and 
determined,  and  suspect  the  man  who  would  advise 
to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance.  Let 
two  or  three  men  who  can  feel  as  well  as  WTite,  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  your  last  remonstrance  ;  for  I 
would  nq  longer  give  it  the  sueing,  soft,  unsuccess- 
ful epithet  of  memorial.  Let  it  be  represented  ia 
language  that  will  neither  dishonour  you  by  its  rude- 
ness, nor  betray  you  by  its  fears,  what  has  been 
promised  by  Congress,  and  what  has  beca  perfoim- 
cdi.t.how  long,  and  how  patiently  you  have  suffered 
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;«..how  little  ydu  have  asked,  and  how  much  of  that 
litde  has  been  denied.  Tell  them  that  though  you 
were  the  first,  and  would  wish  to  be  the  last  to  en- 
counter danger,  though  despair  itself  can^never  drive 
you  into  dishonour,  it  may  drive  you  from  the  field ; 
that  the  wound  often  irritated,  and  never  healed, 
may  at  lengdi  become  incurable ;  and  that  the  slight- 
est mark  of  indignity  from  Congress  now  must  ope- 
rate like  the  grave,  and  part  you  forever :  That  in 
any  political  event,  the  army  has  its  alternative.  If 
peace,  tliat  nothing  shall  separate  you  6rom  your 
armis  but  death  :  If  war,  that  courting  the  auspices, 
and  inviting  the  direction  of  your  illustrious  leader, 
you  will  retire  to  some  unsetded  country,  smile  in 
your  turn, .  and  mock  when  their  fear  cometh  on. 
But  let  it  represent  also,  that  should  they  comply 
with  the  request  of  your  late  memorial,  it  would 
make  you  more  happy,  and  them  more  respectable. 
That  while  war  should  continue,  you  would  foUovr 
^eir  standard  into  the  field,  and  when  it  came  to  an 
end  you  would  withdraw  into  the  shade  of  private 
life,  and  give  the  world  another  subject  of  wonder 
and  applause ;  an  army  victorious  over  its  enemies 
^•••victorious  over  itself." 

The  reluctance  which  Congress  manifested  to 
compensate  the  army  for  seven  years  glorious  service, 
excited  a  temper  too  favourable  to  the  purposes  of 
the  writer  of  this  intemperate  address.  Probably 
the  influence  of  General  Washington  alone  could 
have  arrested  the  rising  tempest ;  and  his  firmness 
and  prudence  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  Silence 
in  him  would  have  encouraged  the  desperate  to  the 
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proeecutionof the  most  rash  design;  and  strong 
and  violent  measures  would  have  enkindled  tfao 
smothered  spark  into  a  destructive  flame.  Noticing 
in  general  orders  the  anonymous  publication,  he  ex« 
pressed  his  confidence  that  the  judgment  and  pain* 
otism  of  the  army  would  forbid  their  '^  attention  to 
such  an  irregular  invitation,  but  his  own  duty,"  he 
added,  *^as  well  as  the  reputation  and  the  true  inter-* 
est  of  the  army  required  his  disapprobation  oi  such 
disorderly  proceedings.  At  the  same  time,  be  re. 
quested  the  general  and  field  officers,  with  one  offi* 
cer  firom  each  company,  and  a  proper  representa« 
tion  firom  the  staff  of  the  army,  to  assemble  at  twelve 
on  Saturday  the  15th,  at  the  new  buildii^,  to  hear 
the  report  of  the  Committee  deputed  by  the  army  ta 
C(Migress.  After  mature  deUberation,  they  will  de- 
vise what  further  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as 
most  rational  and  best  calculated  to  obtain  the  just 
and  important  object  in  view."  The  senior  o£» 
eer  in  rank  was  directed  to  preside,  and  to  repoet 
the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the  Commander  m 
Chief. 

The  next  day  a  second  anonymous  address  wa» 
published.  The  writer  affected  to  consider  the  orders 
of  the  General  as  countenancing  the  convention,  re- 
commended in  the  first  publication. 

On  the  15th  the  officers  met  agreeably  to  orders, 
and  General  Gates  took  the  chair.    The  Command- 
er in  Chief  then  addressed  thenw 
"  Gentlemen, 

'^  By  an  anonymous  summons  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  convene  you  togpther.    How  mcojsh 
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sistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how  unmilitary, 
and  how  subversive  of  all  order  and  discipline,  let 
the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide. 

^*  In  the  moment  of  this  summons,  another  anon- 
jnfnous  production  was  sent  into  circulation,  address- 
ed more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to  the 
judgment  of  the  army.  The  author  of  the  piece  b 
entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness  of  his  pen ; 
and  I  could  wish  he  had  as  much  credit  for  the  recti- 
tude of  his  heart ;  for,  as  men  see  through  di&rent 
optics,  and  are  induced  by  tiie  reflecting  faculties  of 
the  mind,  to  use  different  means  to  attain  the  same 
end,  the  author  of  the  address  should  have  had  more 
charity  than  to  mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who 
should  recommend  moderaticxi  and  kxiger  fbrbev- 
ance ;  or  in  other  words,  who  should  not  think  as 
be  thinks,  and  act  as  he  advises.  But  he  had  anoth- 
er plan  in  view,  in  wUch  candour  and  liberality  of 
•eotiment*,  regard  to  justice  and  love  of  oountij, 
have  no  part;  and  he  was  right  to  insinuate  the 
darkest  su^icion  to  efiect  die  bbckest  design.  Thai 
the  address  was  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  design- 
ed to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes;  that  it 
is  calculated  to  inpress  the  mind  with  an  idea  of 
preme£tated  injustice  in  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  rouse  all  those  resentments  which 
must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief;  that  the 
secret  mover  of  this  scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  in- 
tended to  take  advantage  of  the  passions,  while  they 
were  warmed  by  the  recollection  of  past  distresses, 
without  giving  time  for  cod,  deliberative  thinking, 
and  diat  composm^  of  mind  which  b  so  necessary 
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to  give  dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendei'- 
ed  too  obvious,  by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  bus- 
iness, to  need  other  proof  than  a  reference  to  die 
proceecUngs*     ' 

'^  Thus  much,  gentlemen,  I  hare  thought  it  in^ 
cumbent  on  me  to  observe  to  you,  to  shew  upon 
what  principles  I  opposed  the  irregular  and  hasty; 
meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  not  because  I  wanted  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  you  every  opportunity,  consistent  wittl 
your  own  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  the  army,  to- 
make  known  your  grievances.  If  my  conduct  here- 
tofore has  not  evinced  to  you,  that  I  have  been  a 
faithful  friend  to  the  army,  my  declaration  of  it  at 
this  time  would  be  equally  unavailing  and  improper. 
But  as  I  was  among  the  first  who  embarked  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  country  ;  as  I  have  never  left 
your  side  one  moment,  but  when  called  from  you  oit 
publick  duty ;  as  I  have  been  the  constant  companion 
and  witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the  last 
to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits ;  as  I  have  ever 
considered  my  own  military  reputation  as  insepara- 
bly connected  with  that  of  the  army  ;  as  my  heart 
has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I  have  heard  its 
praises,  and  my  indignation  has  arisen  when  the 
mouth  of  detraction  has  been  opened  against  it ;  it 
can  scarcely  be  supposed  at  this  last  stage  of  the  war, 
that  I  am  indifferent  to  its  interests.  But  how  are 
they  to  be  promoted  ?  The  way  is  plain,  says  the 
anonymous  addcesser !  If  war  continues,  remove 
into  the  unsettled  country;  there  establish  your- 
selves, and  leave  an  ungrateful  country  to  defend  it- 
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self  ;....But  who  are  they  to  defend  ?  Our  wives,  our 
children,  our  ferms  and  other  property  which  we 
kave  behind  us  ?  Or  in  this  state  of  hostile  sepani-> 
tidh,  are  we  to  take  the  two  first,  (the  latter  cannot 
be  removed)  to  perish  in  a  wilderness  with  hunger, 
•old  and  nakedness  ? 

*^If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheath  your  swords," 
aays  he,   "  until  you  have  obtained  full  and  ample 
justice."    This  dreadful  alternative  of  either  desert- 
ing  our  country  in  the  extremest  hour  of  her  distress, 
on  turning  our  arms  against  it,  which  is  the  apparent 
object,  unless  Congress  can  be  compelled  into  in. 
stant  compliance,  has  something  so  shocking  in  it, 
that  humanity  revolts  at  the  idea.   My  God !  What 
can  this  writer  have  in  view,  by  recommending  such 
measures  ?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army  ?  Can  he 
be  a  friend  to  this  country  ?  Rather  is  he  not  an  in- 
sidious foe ;  some  emissary,   perhaps,  fh)m  New 
York,  pl6ttingthe  ruin  of  both,  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  discord  and  separation  b«ween  the  civil  and  milita- 
ry  powers  of  the  continent  ?  And  what  a  compliment 
docs  he  pay  to  our  understandings,  when  he  recom- 
mends  measures,  in  either  alternative,  impractica- 
ble in  their  nature  ?  But  here,  gcntiemen,  I  will 
drbp  the  curtain,  because  it  would  be  as  imprudent 
in  me  to  assign  my  reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it 
would  be  insulting  to  your  conception  to  suppose 
you  stood  in  need  of  them.    A  moment's  reflection 
wiU  convince  every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  phys- 
ical impossibility  of  carrying  either  proposal  into  cx- 
ecuticm.    There  might,  gentlemen,  be  an  impropA 
ety  in  my  taking  notice,  in  this  address  to  you,  of  an 
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anbnjmouft  production  ;..«.but  tbe  maimer  in  which 
that  performatice  has  been  introduced  to  the  armj ; 
the  eflfi^^tit  was  intended  to  have,  together  with 
8<Mne  other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my  ob- 
tervation  on  the  tendency  of  that  writing. 

^*  With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  au^ 
thor,  to  suspect  the  man  who  shall  recommend  mod- 
erate measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it, 
as  every  man  who  regards  that  liberty  and  reveres 
that  justice  for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly 
must ;  for,  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  ofering 
their  sentiments  on  a  matter  which  may  involve  the. 
most  serious  and  alarming  consequences  that  can 
invite  the  consideration  of  mankind,  reason  is  of  no 
use  to  us«    The  freedom  of  speech  may  be  taken 
away,  and  dumb  and  silent  we  may  be  led,  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter.    I  camiot  in  justice  to  my 
own  belief,  and  what  I  have  great  reason  to  conceive 
is  the  intention  of  Congress,  icondude  this  address, 
without  giving  it  as  my  decided  opinion,  that,  that 
honourable  body  entertain  exalted  sentiments  oi  the 
services  of  the  army,  and  from  a  full  conviction  of 
its  merits  and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice. 
That  their  endeavours  to  discover  and  establi^  fimds 
for  tlus  purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not 
cease^until  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a  doubC 

'*  But  like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is 
a  variety  of  diflS^rent  interests  to  reconcile,  their  de- 
terminations are  slow.  Whf  then  should  we  dis- 
trust them  ?  And  in  Consequence  of  that  distrust, 
adopt  measures  which  may  cast  a  shade  over  that 
glory  whidi  has  been  so  justly,  acquired,  and  tamidi 
the  reputation  of  an  army  whidi  is  celebrated  through 
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all  Europe  for  its  fortitude  and  patriotism  ?  And 
fin*  what  is  this  done  ?  To  bring  the  object  we  seek 
nearer  i  No  ;  most  certaioiy,  in  my  opinion,  it  wiA 
cast  it  at  a  greater  distance.      For  myself,  (and  J 
take  no  merit  in  giving  thc^  assurance,  being  induc- 
ed to  it  from  principles  of  gratitude,  veracity,  and 
justice;  and  a  grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  you 
have  ever  ^ced  in  me)  a  recoUeotion  of  the  cheerful 
assistance  and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced 
irom  you,  under  every  vicissitude  <rf  fortune,  and  th^ 
sincere  affection  I  fed  for  an  army  I  have  so  long  had 
the  honour  to  command  will  oblige  me  to  declare  in 
this  publidk  and  solemn  manner,  that  in  the  attain- 
ment of  complete  justice  for  all  your  toils  and  daa^ 
gers,  and  in  the 'gratification  of  every  wi^,  so  far  as 
may  be  done  consistently  with  the  great  duty  lowo 
my  counftky,  and  thpse  powers  we  are  bopnd  to  res« 
pect,  y^u  may  freely  command  my  services  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  my  abilities. 

^^  While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge 
myself  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,'  to  exert 
whatever  abilities  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  fiit 
vour,  let  me  intreat  you,  gendemen,  on  your  part^ 
not  to  take  any  measures,  which  viewed  in  the  calm 
light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity,  and  sully  the 
glory  you  have  hitherto  maintained  :....Let me  rCv 
quest  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your  coun- 
try, and  place  a  foil  confidence  in  the  purity  of  the  io- 
lentions  of  Congress ;  that  previous  to  your  disso^ 
lution  as  an  army,  they  will  cause  all  your  accounts 
to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed  in  die.  resolutions 
which  were  published  to  you  two  days  ago;  and 
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that  they  will  ^adopt  the  most  effectual  measures  in 
their  power  to  render  ample  justice  to  you  for  your 
fidth&I  and  meritorious  services.  And  let  me  con* 
jure  yoii,  in  the  name  of  our  comm<»i  countiy,  as 
you  value  3^our  own  sacrcfd  honour  ;  as  you  respect 
the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  as  you  regard  the  mili- 
tary and  national  character  of  Ammca ;  to  express 
your  utmost  horror  and  detestation  c^the  man  who 
wishes,  under  any  specious  pretences^  to  overturn 
the  liberties  of  our  Country  ;  and  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  flood^tesof  civil  discord,  and 
dehige  our  rising  empire  in  bloo^. 

<^  By  thu&i  detenn^ning,  and  thus.actiQg,  jxm  will 
pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  die  attainment  of 
your  wishes ;  you  will  defeat  the  in^dious  designs  of 
our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  re$ort  from  open 
force  to  secret  artifice.  You  will  givCQiie  more  dis- 
tinguished proof  of  unexampled  patrioli«m*ao4  pa* 
tient  virtue,  rising  superiour  tp  ihf  pr^s^iife  of  the 
most  complicated  sufferings ;  and  you  will  by  die 
dignity  of  your  conduct  afford  opc^sioa  for  posteri- 
ty to  say,  when  speaking  of  the  glorious  example 
you  have  exhibited  to  mankind... .had  this  day  been 
wanting,  the  wcnid  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of 
perfection  to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  at- 
tainingi*' 

la  the  judgment,  honour  and  friendship  of  their 
General,  the  officers  placed  unbounded  confidence  ; 
and  his  recommendations  carried  irresistible  weight. 
The  most  desperate  had  not  the  hardihood  to  oppose 
his  advice.  Gieneral  Knox  moved,  and  Brigadier 
General  Putnam  seconded  a  resolution,  *^  assuring 
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him  that  the  offico^  reciprocated  his  affectionate  ex-' 
pressions  with  the  greatest  sincerity^  of  which  the 
human  heart  is  capable*'  which  passed  unanimouss- 
ly.  On  laotion  of  General  Putnam  a  committee 
was  then  chosen,  consisting  of  General  Knox,  Colo^ 
Bel  Brooks  and  Captain  Heywood,  to  prepare  reso- 
lutions  on  the  business  before  theih.  They  report- 
ed the  following  resolutions,  which  on  mature  delib- 
•ration  passed  unanimously, 

*'  Resolved  unanimously,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  the  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can  army  engaged  in  the  service  of  their  country  from 
the  purest  love  and  attachment  to  the  rights  and  lib* 
erties  of  human  nature ;  which  motives  still  exist  in 
the  highest  degree ;  and  that  no  circumstances  of 
distress  or  danger  shall  induce  a  conduct  diat  may 
tend  to  suUy  the  reputation  and  glory  which  they 
have  acquirai,  at  the  price  of  their  blood  and  eight 
years  faithful  services. 

^^  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  army  contin- 
ue to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
Congress  and  their  country,  and  are  fully  convinced 
that  the  Representatives  of  America  will  not  disband 
or  disperse  the  army  until  their  accounts  are  liqui* 
dated,  the  balances  accurately  ascertained,  and  ade- 
quate  funds  established  for  payment ;  and  in  this 
lurrangement,  the  officers  expect  that  the  half  pay,  or 
a  commutation  for  it,  should  be  efficaciously  com- 
prehended. 

**  Resolved  unanimously,  that  his  Excellency  the 
Commander  in  Chief  be  requested  to  write  to  his 
Excellency  the  President  of  Congress,  earnestly  en- 
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tres^g  the  most  speedy  decision  of  that  h(moura« 
btebody  upoa  the  subject  of  our  late  address,  which 
was  forwarded  by  a  Committee  of  the  army,  some 
of  whom  are  waiting  upon  Congress  for  the  result. 
In  the  alternative  of  peace  or  war,  this  event  would 
be  highly  satisfactory,  and  would  produce  immedi* 
ate  tranquillity  in  the  minds  of  the  army,  and  prevent 
any  further  machinations  of  designing  men,  to  sow 
discord  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  of  the 
United  States. 

*^On  motion,  resolved  unanimously,  that  the  o&* 
cers  of  the  American  army  view  with  abhonrence 
and  reject  with  disdain,  the  in&mous  propositions 
contained  in  a  late  anonymous  address  to  the  officers 
of  the  army,  and  resent  with  indignation  the  secret 
attempts  of  some  unknown  persons  to  collect  the 
officers  together,  in  a  manner  totally  subver^ve  of 
all  discipline  and  good  order. 

*^  Resolved  unanimously,  that  the  thinks  of  the 
officers  bf  the  army  be  given  to  the  Committee  who 
presented  to  Congress  the  late  address  of  the  armyt 
for  the  wisdom  and  prudence  with  which  they  have 
conducted  that  business;  and  that  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  day,  be  transmitted  by  die  Frc^ 
ident  to  Major  General  M'Dougal ;  and  that  he  be 
requested  to  continue  his  solicitations  at  CangreaSy 
until  the  objects  of  his  mission  are  accomplished.'' 
Machinations  which  threatened  the  army  with  dis- 
grace, and  the  country  with  ruin  being  thus  hsq>{»ly 
suppressed,  General  Washington  without  delay 
executed  his  promise  to  the  officers ;  and  in  a  letter 
to  Congress  with  feeling  and  force  supported  theic 
claims  upon  their  country* 
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SooQ  after  these  proceedings,  nine  states  coiu 
cumed  in  a  resolution,  commuting  the  half  pay  into 
a  sum  equal  to  five  years  whole  pay.  Still  Congress 
depended  on  the  states  to  furnish  the  funds  to  ena« 
able  them  to  fulfil  this  engagemeht« 

In  April  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  arti« 
cles  of  peace  between  France  and  Greftt  Britain  were 
received,  and  on  the  19th  of  that  month,  a  cessatiott 
of  hostilities  was  proclaimed  in  the  American  camp. 

In  June  Genend  Washington  addressed  a 
•ircular  letter  on  the  important  interests  of  the  Union, 

to  the  Govemour8<tf  the  several  states. It  began, 

8ia, 

^^  The  great  object  for  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  hdd  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  my  coun* 
try,  being  accomplished,  I  am  now  preparing  to  re- 
sign it  into  the  hands  of  Congress,  and  return  tm 
that  domestiek  retirement,  which  it  is  well  known,  I 
left  with  the  greatest  reluctance ;  a  retirement  for 
which  I  have  never  ceased  to  sigh  through  a  long  and 
painful  absence,  in  which  (remote  from  the  noise 
Mid  trouble  of  the  world)  I  meditate  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  life  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose; 
but,  before  I  carry  this  resolution  into  efiect,  I  think 
it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  make  this  my  last  offi* 
cial  communication,  to  congratulate  you  on  the  glo- 
rious events  which  Heaven  has  been  pleased  to  pro- 
duce in  our  favour ;  to  ofier  my  sentiments  respect- 
ing some  important  subjects  which  appear  to  me  to 
be  intimatdy  connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States ;  to  take  my  leave  of  your  Excellen- 
cy as  a  puUick  character,  and  to  give  my  final  bles- 
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sing  to  that  country  in  whose  service  I  have  spent 
Ac  prime  of  my  life  ;  for  whose  sake  I  hare  con- 
sumed so  many  anxious  days  and  watchful  nights  ; 
and  whose  happiness  being  extremdy  dear  to  me, 
will  always  constitute  no  inconsiderable  part  of  my 
own. 

*^  Impressed.widi  the  liveliest  sensibility  on  this 
pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of  de^ 
tailing  the  more  copiously  on  the  subject  of  our  mu* 
tual  felicitation.  When  we  consider  the  magnitude 
of  the  prize  we  contenj^«d  for,  the  doubtful  nature 
of  the  contest,  and  the  favourable  manner  in  which  it 
has  terminated,  we  shall  find  the  greatest  possible 
reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoicing :  This  is  a  theme 
that  will  aflRird  infinite  delight  to  every  benevolent 
and  liberal  mind,  whether  the  event  in  contemplation 
be  c(Hisidered  as  a  source  of  present  enjoyment,  or 
the  parent  of  future  happiness  ;  and  we  shall  have 
equal  occasion  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  lot  which 
Providence  has  assigned  us,  whether  we  view  it  ia 
a  natural,  political,  or  a  moral  point  of  view. 

*'  The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most 
enviable  condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors 
of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all  die 
various  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and  abound* 
ing  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  lifi^ 
are  now,  by  the. late  satisfiictory  pacification,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  possessed  of  absolute  fireedom  and 
independency ;  they  are  from  this  period  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  actors  on  a  most  conspicuous  theatre, 
which  seems  to  be  peculiariy  designed  by  Provi- 
i^ntc  for  the  display  of  human  greatness  and  felici- 
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ty : .  Here  they  are  not,  q\iiy  surrouqdqd  w^th  every 
thing  that  can  cQQtribiJ|te^  to  the  completion  of  pri- 
vate  aivd .  donxejstick  enjp}'meht,  byt ,  Heaven^  has 
crowned  all  its  other  blessings  by  £^ving  a  surer  op« 
pprtuni^  for  political,  luippin^^s  than  any  Qthier  na* 
tion  has  ever  been  £ivoured  witji-  Nothing  can.  il* 
iustrate  these  observations  more  forcibly  .than  the  re« 
collection  of  the  happy  conjuncture  of  times  aqd  cir- 
cumstances, under  which  our  republick  as3umed 
its  rank  among  the  naticxis. 

^^The  foundation  of  our  empire  was  not  Is^id  in 
agloomy  age  of  ignorance  and  superstition^  but  at 
an  epocha  when  the  rights  of  niankind  were  better 
understood  and  mor6  clearly  defined,  than  at  any 
former  period :  Researches  of  the  human  mind  .after 
.  social  happiness  have  been  carried  to  a  great  extent : 
The  treasures  of  knowledge  acquired  by  the  labours 
of  philosophers,  sages,  and  legislators,  through' a 
long  succession  of  years,  are  laid  open  for  iiae,  Zfid 
their  collected  wisdom  maybe  happily  applied  in 
the  establishment  of  our  forms  of  government : .  The 
free  cultivation  of  letters  j  the  unbounded  exteosibn 
of  commerce,  the  progressive  refinement  of  manners, 
the  growing  libersAity  of  sentiment,  and,  above  all, 
the  pure  and  benign  light  of  revelation,  have  had  a 
meliorating  influence  on  mankind,  and  increased  the 
blessing^  of  society.  At  this  auspicious  peribd  the 
United  States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation,  apd 
if  their  citizens  should  not  be  con^pletely  fireii'and 
happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own. '      ""^ " 

^*  Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  prospects; 
h^  notwithstanding  the  cap  of  blessing 'is  'fbut 
a  a 
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reached  out  to  us,  notwithstanding  happiness  is 
ours,  if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  occasion, 
and  make  it  our  own }  yet  it  appears  to  me,  there  is 
an  option  still  left  to  the  United  States  of  America, 
whether  they  will  be  respectable  and  prosperous,  or 
contemptible  and  miserable  as  a  nation*  This  is  the 
time  of  their  poKtical  probation  ;  this  is  the  mo- 
ment, when  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  turned 
upon  them ;  this  is  the  time  to  establish  or  ruin  their 
national  character  forever;  this  is  the  favourable 
moment  to  give  such  a  tone  to  the  Fedend  Govern- 
ment, as  will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  in- 
stitution; or  this  may  be  the  ill  feted  moment  for 
lelaxitig  the  powers  of  the  Union,  annihilating  tbe 
cement  of  the  confederation,  and  :exposing  us  to 
become  the  sport  of  European  politicks,  which  may 
play  one  state  against  another,  to  prevent  their  grow- 
ing importance,  and  to  serve  Uieir  own  interested 
purposes.  For,  according  to  the  sj^tem  of  policy, 
the  states  shall  adopt  at  this  moment,  they  will 
stand  or  fell ;  and,  by  their  confirmation  or  lapse, 
it  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the  revdution  must 
ultimately  be  considered  as  a  blessing  or  a  corse ; 
a  blessing  or  a  curse,  not.  to  the  present  age  aI<Mie, 
for  with  our  fete  will  the  destiny  of  unborn  millions 
be  involved. 

"  With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I 
win  therefore  speak  to  your  Excellency  the  language 
of  freedom  and  sincerity,  without  disguise.  I  am 
aware,  however,  those  who  differ  from  me  in  politi- 
cal sentiments,  may  perhaps  remark,  I  am  stepping 
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out  of  the  proper  line  of  my  duty;  and  they  may 
ppssibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  ostentation,  what  I 
know  is  alone  the  result  of  the  purest  intention ;  but 
the  rectitude  of  my  own  heart,  which  disdains  such 
unworthy  motives,  the  part  I  have  hitherto  acted 
in  life,  the  determination  J  have  formed  pf  hot  tak- 
ing any  share  in  publick  business  hereafter,  the  ar- 
dent desire  I  feel  and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of 
quiedy  enjoying  in  private  life,  after  all  the  toils  of 
war,  the  benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  government, 
will,  I  flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later,  convince  my 
countrymen,  that  I  could  have  no  sinister  views  in 
delivering  with  so  little  reserve,  the  opinions  con-> 
tained  in  this  address. 

*^  There  are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive 
are  essential  to  the  well  being,  I  may  even  venture 
to  say,  to  the  existence  of  the  United  States,  as  an 
independent  power. 

*^  lst«  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  states  under 
one  federal  head. 

**  2dly.  A  sacred  regard  to  publick  justice. 

"  3dly.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  estab* 
lishment.     And, 

**  4thly.  The  prevalence  of  that  paoifick  and 
friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget  dieir  local 
prejudices  and  policies,  to  make  those  mutual  con- 
cessions which  are  requisi^  to  the  general  prosper!- 
ty,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  sacrifice  their  individ- 
ual advantages  to  the  interest  of  the  community. 

'^  These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious 
(kbrick  of  our  independency  and  national  character 
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n^ust  be  supported*  Liberty  is  tlie  basis;  aJid  wh6. 
ever  would  dare  to  saft  the  fbiiiidation,  or  overtutti 
the  structure,  under  whatever  speciou^  pt^text  he 
may  attempt  it,  will  meritthe  bitterest  execrattbii  and 
the  severest  punisliinent  which  can*  be  inflicted  by 
his  i|yui^  country.*' 
.  ^  Having  dilated  on  tiiese  subjects,  the  letter  was 

thus,  concluded :      ^      ^     ,    ^  j  ,  r     ^ 

"  I. have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to 
v^o  ,^9wn  before  I  suirendered  up  my  pubuck 
tjiist  to  those  who^con^mitted  it  to  me  :  The  task  is 
npv(  accpmplij^ed.  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your  l^xcel- 
lency,  as  the  Chief  A^agistrate  of  your  state  ;  at  the 
^ine  tf^e  I  bi(^  a  last  farewell  to  the  cares  of  o&ce, 
andal^the^employmentsofj  public]^  life. 

**  I^,remains,^then,  to  be  my  iinal.and  only  re- 
quest, that  your  Excellency  will  communicate  tliese 
sentiments  to  your  Legislature,  at  t^eit*  next  meet- 
ing  ;  and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the  Legacy 
of  one  jwjip  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  occasions,  to 
b^  useful  to  his  country,  and  who  even  iii  the  shade 
of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore  the  divine  ben- 
cdictiqp  upon  it, 

**  I,  now  make  it  n^  earnest  prayer,  that  God 
wo)ild^hfiye  you,  and  the  state  ovei^  which  you  pre- 
side, in  his  holy  protection ;  that  He  would  incline 
the  hefut^  of  the  pitizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sub- 
€mlina,t^on  and  obedience  to  government ;  to  enter- 
tsdn  a  brotherly  affection  and  love  for  one  another,  ibr 
^eir  fellow  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large  ; 
^d  ps^rticularly  for  their  brethren  who  have  served 
ia  the  fielf^  and  finally,  that  he  would  most  gra- 
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cibiisly  be  pleaised  to  dispose  us  all-to  do  jostice^  to* 
love  mercy,  andto  demean  ourselves:  with  that  chari* 
ty,  humility,  and  pacifick  temper  of  mind,  which. 
vftrt  die  chanfetferistioksdfthe  divine  Atullior  of  our 
bles^d  religion ;  without  ai\  humble  imitation  of% 
whose  exam^lb,  in  these  t6iiig&^  U»e  can  never  hope? 
to  be  a  happy  nation." 

Fr6m  thiis  time  the  disbai\dmg  the  army  engross*^ 
ed  the  attention  of  Congress  and  of  the  Commander 
in  Chii^f.  No  funds  wttt  established  to  dischaifge 
the  five  year*  commutation.  Large  arrearages  of 
paiy  w^re  due  to  officers  and  [Hivaties,  and  it  was  noe 
in  the  power  of  government  to  advance  them  money 
even  tofdefiray  the  expenses  of  the  journey  to  their 
hdihes.  To  disband  the  army  ih  a  body  under  these 
circumstances,  wsls  deettied  a  toeasute  of  too  great 
hazard.  Congress  therefore  directed  the  General 
not  to  giv^  discharges  to  the  ttoops  which  were 
inlbted  for  the  war,  until  the  defibnite  articles  of 
p^ce  should  be  signed ;  but  to  grant  furloughs  to  aU 
lion  commissioned  officers  and  soHiers  of  Uiis  de* 
^cripflon,  who  desiitd  theih  ;  and  they  were  not  or- 
dered td  rtjoin  their  regiments. 

Alarmed  at  this  measure,  the  Generals,  Und  offi- 
cers comhiandihg  regiments  and  corps  on  the  Hud- 
son, preaifented  tm  affectionate  and  i^spectful  address 
to  tile  Conmiantfter  in  Chief,  in  vAdth  tliey  expressed 
a  dutiful  attachment  to  the  government,  but  men* 
tioned  that  after  the  late  resolution  of  Congress,  they 
^*  confidently  expected  that  their  accounts  would  be- 
liquidated,  the  balanced  a^ertaiMd,  and  adequate 
funds  for  the  payment  of  those  balances  provided, 
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before  they  should  be  dispersed  or  disbanded.''  On 
the  succeeding  day>  in  answer  to  their  address,  he 
observed,  ^^  that  as  no  man  could  possibly  be  better 
acquainted  than  himself,  with  the  past  merits  and  ser- 
vices of  the  army,  so  no  one  could  possibly  be  inore 
strongly  impressed  with  their  present  ineligible  situ- 
ation ;  feel  a  keener  sensibility  at  their  distresses  i 
or  more  ardently  desire  to  alleviate  or  remove  tliem." 
He  subjoined. 

"  Although  the  officers  of  the  army  very  weU 
know  my  official  situation,  that  I  am  only  a  servant 
of  the  publick,  and  that  it  is  not  with  me  to  dis- 
pense with  orders  which  it  is  my  duty  to  carry  into 
execution,  yet  as  furloughs  in  all  services  are  consid- 
ered as  a  matter  of  indulgence,  and  not  of  compul- 
sion ;  as  Congress,  I  am  pursuaded,  entertained  the 
best  disposition  towards  the  army ;  and,  ^s  I  appre- 
hend, in  a  very  short  time  the  two  principal  articles 
of  complaint  will  be  removed;  until  the  further 
pleasure  of  Congress  can  be  known,  I  shall  not  hesi- 
tate to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  army,  under 
these  reservations  only,  that  officers  sufficient  to  con- 
duct  the  men  who  choose  to  receive  furloughs,  will 
attend  them,  either  on  furlough,  or  by  detachment." 

This  answer  proved  satisfactory  ;  good  humour 
prevailed  through  the  camp,  furloughs  were  general- 
ly  taken ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  soldiers  returned  quietly  home. 

In  October,  Congress  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  all  those  soldiers,  who  had  engaged  for  the 
war,  discharged  on  the  3d  of  December. 
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While  the  veteran  troops,  who  had  borne  the  heat 
and  burden  of  the  war,  left  tlie  service  unpaid^  and 
peaceably  returned  to  the  business  of  private  life  ; 
about  eighty  new  levies,  stationed  at  Lancaster  in 
Pennsylvania,  revolted  from  their  officers,  and  in  a 
body  marched  to  Philadelphia*  Being  there  joined 
by  two  hundred  of  their  companions  in  arms  who 
were  quartered  in  the  barracks,  they  surrounded, 
with  fixed  bayonets,  the  State  House,  in  which 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylva- 
nia  were  sitting,  and  sent  in  a  written  message  threat- 
ening the  Council  with  the  last  outrage,  if  their  de- 
mands were  not,  in  twenty  minutes,  granted.  Con- 
gress was  not  immediately  menaced,  but  they  were, 
for  several  hours,  insolently  blocked  up  in  their  halL 

As  soon  as  General  Washington  received  in- 
telligence  of  the  mutiny,  he  detached  General  Howe 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  to  suppress  it ;  but  before 
he  reached  Philadelphia,  the  disturbance  was  with- 
out bloodshed  quieted*  In  a  letter  to  Congress, 
General  Washington  thus  expressed  his  indig- 
nation at  this  outrage  of  the  military. 

**  While  I  suffer  the  most  poignant  distress  in 
observing  that  a  handful  of  men,  contemptible  in 
numbers,  and  equally  so  in  point  of  service,  (if  the 
veteran  troops  from  the  southward  have  not  been  se- 
duced  by  their  example)  and  who  are  not  worthy 
to  be  called  soldiers,  should  disgrace  themselves  and 
their  country,  as  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  have 
done,  by  insulting  tlie  sovereign  authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  of  their  own,  I  feel  an  inex- 
pKSsible  satisfaction^  that  even  this  behaviour  can* 
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*  not  8Cain>  the  -name  4S>f  the  tAmerican  srddkry.  It 
cannosJ^e ^imputable  tOyX>r  reflect^dishcMiour.on.tbe 
army  at  lai^i  but  on  the  contrary  it  will  by  thejsudk- 
ing^contrast  itekhibUsyiioldup^topublick  vieivi  the 

<•  other  Iroops  inthemost  advantageous  point  pf  fight. 

'Upon  taking  ^1  ^he-  oirpwnriBtances  into  considera- 

lion,  I  cannot  siifficiently  express-  my  surprise  and 

rindignation  at  the  arrogance,  the  folly ,  aind  the  wick* 

•  cdness  of  the  mutineers  ;  nor  can  I  sufficiently  ad* 
-mire  the  fidelity,  the  bravery » and  patriotism  which 
-must  forever  signalize  the  unsullied  character  of  the 

other  coips  of  our  army.  For  when  we  consider 
that  these^  Penni^lvania  levies,  who  have  now. mu« 
r  tinied,  are  recruits,  and  soldiers  of  a  day,,  who  haye 
.  not  borne  the.  heat  and  burden  of  the  war,  and  who 
ean  have,  in  reality,  very  few  hardships  to  complain 
of^  and  when  we  at  the  same  time  recollect  that 
:  those  soldiers^  who  have  lately  beenfurloughed  from 
this  army,  are  the  veterans  who  have  patiendy  en* 
dured  hunger,  nakedness  and  cold  ;  who  have  su& 
fered  and  bled  without  a  murmur,  and  who.with.per- 
feet  good  order,  have  retired  to  their  homes^  without 
a  settlement  of  their  accounts^  or  a  farthing  of  mo- 
ney in  their  pockets ;  we  shall  be  as  much  astonish- 
ed  at  the  virtues  of  the  latter,  as  we  are  Sitruck.  with 
horror  and  detestation  «at  'the  proceedings  of  .the 
former  ;  and  every  candid  mind,  without  indulging 
ill  grounded  prejudices^  will. undoubtedly  make  the 
proper  discrimination*" 

On  the  25th  November,  the  British  troopa  evac- 
uated New  York.  General  Washington,  ac- 
companied by  Govemour  Clinton,  by  a  number  of 
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other  civil  and  military  officers,  and  by  many  res]pect* 
able  citizens,  made  his  publick  entry  ,on  horseback 
into  the  city. 

.  His  military  course  being  honourably  and  sue 
cessfuUy  terminated,  the.  painful  task  remained  to 
bid  adieu  to  the  companions  of  his  toils  and  dangers. 
The  closing  interview  took  place  on  the  4th  of  De* 
cember.  At  noon  the  principal  officers  of  the  army 
assembled  at-Francis's  tavern,  and  their  General  soon 
entered  the  room.  His  emotions  were  too  great  for 
concealment.  Filling  a  glass  of  wine  he  turned  to 
them  and  said,  *'  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  grati* 
tude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you  ;  I  most  devoutly 
wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been  gloripus  and 
honourable/'  He  drank  the  wine,  and  proceeded^ 
*•  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  if  each  of  you  will  cone 
ind  take  me  by  the  hand."  General  Knpx  beitig 
the  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance. 
General  Washington  grasped  his  hand  and  em- 
braced him.  In  the  same  affecting  manner,  he  took 
leave  of  each  succeeding  officen  From  every  eye 
dropped  the  tear  of  sensibility,  and  not  a  single 
word  interrupted  the  tenderness  of  the  scene.  He  im- 
mediately left  the  room,  and  passed  thrdugh  a  corps  of 
light  infantry,  on  his  way  to  White  Hall,  where  a 
barge  waited  to  convey  him  to  Powlcs*  Hook.  The 
whole  company  followed  with  feelings  that  wotds 
cannot  express.  Having  entered  the  barge,  he  turn- 
cdy  and  waving  his  hat|  bid  them  a  silent  adieu* 

S  8. 
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Congress  was  then  in  session  at  Ailnapdli^.  To 
this  honourable  bckiy,  the  General  immediately  re- 
paired to  resign  his  military  commaiid»^ 

He  arrived  on  the  19th,  and  on  the  next  day  in- 
tbrmed  Congress  of  his  desire  to  resign  into  their 

*  On  bi*  way  to  Axmapolis,  he  stopped  at  Philadelphia  to 
tttxle  his  accounts ;  of  which  transaction  Dr.  Gordon  makes 
ihe  following  statement. 

«  While  in  the  city,  he  delivered  in  his  accounts  to  the 
Comptroller,  down  to  December  1 3th,  ail  in  Ms  ovm  hand 
writings  and  every  entry  made  in  the  most  particular  mail* 
iier^  stating  the  occasion  of  each  charge,  so  as  to  give  the 
least  trouble  in  examinii^  iand  compaiing  them  with  th« 
Touchers,  with  which  they  were  attended. 

l%e  hcQdM  are  a^fottow^y  cofdcdfrom  thefoUo  nuintucr^  fut" 
per  book  in  theJUe  of  the  treasury  office^  Mt,  3700,  Mng^ « 
black  box  qftiny  containing j  under,  lock  and  key^  both  that 
and  the  vouchers. 

Total  of  Expenditures  from  1775  to  1783,  ex* 
elusive  of  Provisions  from  Commissaries  and 
Contractors,  and  of  liquors,  &c.  from  them 

and  others, £3387  14 '4 

*  Secret  intelligence  and  service, 1982   lo  O 

Spent  in  reconnoitring  and  travelling, 1874     8  8 

Miscellaneous  charges, 2952  10  1 

Expended  besides,    dollars  according  to  the 

scale  of  depreciation, 6114  14  0 

£16,311   17  1 

Mte,    104,364  of  the  dollars  were  received  after  Marcfa^ 

1780,  and  although  credited  forty  for  one,  many  did  not  fetch 

at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  for  one,  while  27,775  of  them  are 

u  •  f^o  hundred  guineas  advanced  to  Genenl  M'Dotigal  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  £19^*  10,  not  being  yet  fettled,  but  im^aded  in  feme  of  th» 
•Iftir  cbtrgcs,  and  fo  rackaned  in  Uie  getiend  fiim." 


fiands  (he  commission  with  which' they  had  inve^te^ 
jilm  as  Cominancler  in  Chief  of  the  ^P^^rican  ar« 
rnies ;  and  he  asked  in  what  form  he  should  present 
l^s  ^signation.  Congress  rei^olved  that  it  should 
l>e  4jt  a  public]^:  audience  on  th^  succeeding  Tuesday, 
^heii  the  momept  of  this  interesting  tranjsaction 
arrive(),  the  gallery  was  crowde4  with  spectators  ; 
find  ipany  of  the  civil  officers  of  the  $ta(p  and  of  the 

returned  without  deducting  any  thing;  from  the  above  ac- 
count (and,  therefore,  actually  made  a  present  of  to  the  pub* 
lick.) 
(General  Washington's  account)  from  June, 

1775,  to  the  end  of  June,  17?3, £l6)3Jl   17  l 

Expenditure  horn  July  1,  1783,  topec|^m« 

bcr  13, ' .  .  .  ,     1717    5  ^ 

(Added  oftemoaTda)  from  thence  to  Decem* 

ber  28, .  ,  .        213     8  ^ 

^rs.  Washington's    travelUng  expenses  in 

coming  to  the  General  and  returning,  .  »      1064     1  0 

'  rf 

£19,306  .11  d 
Lawful  money  of  Virginia,  the  same  as  the  '       ■   ■         ■* 

Massachusetts,  or  £*  14,479   18  9  3,  sterling, 

<<  The  General  entered  in  his  book...>'  I  find,  upon  the 
linal  fdjustment  of  these  accounts,  that  I  am  a  consider<^ 
aUe  ]o^r..*.my  .disbursements  filing  a  good  deal  short 
of  my  receipts,  and  the  money  I  had  upon  han4  of  my  own ; 
For  besides  the  sums  I  carried  with  me  to  Cambridge,  in 
1775  I  received  monies  afterwards  on  private  account  in 
1777,  and  dnce  which  (except  small  sums  that  I  had  occa^ 
tton  to  apply  to  privi|te  uses)  were  all  expended  in  the  pub^ 
.Uck  service ;  through  hurry  I  .suppose,  aiid  the  j>erplexity  of 
l>i^iness  (for  I  know  not  how  else  to  account  for  the  deficient 
cy)  I  have  omitted  to  charge  the  same,  whilst  every  debif 
ligainst  me  is  here  credited.    Jtih^  1,  1783." 
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principal  officers  of  the  army,  the  French  Consul 
General,  and  a  large  body  of  respectable  citizens 
were  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  Hall.  The  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  representing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  nation,  were  seated  and  covered.  A%  twelve 
o'clock,  General  Washington  was  introducedand 
conducted  to  a  chair.  After  a  short  interval  the 
Secretary  commanded  silence.  The  President  then 
informed  the  General,  ^^  that  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled^  were  prepared  to  receive  his 
communications.^'  With  dignity  of  manner  suited 
to  the  occasion,  he  arose  and  addressed  them  : 
**  Mr.  President, 

"  The  great  events,  on  which  my  resignation  de- 
pended, having  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now 
the  honour  of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  tq 
Congress,  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them  to 
surrender  into  their  hands  the  trust  comfnitted  to 
me,  and  to  claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the 
service  of  my  countr)-. 

^^  Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  pur  independence 
and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a  respecta- 
ble nation,  I  resign,  with  satisfaction,  the  appoint- 
ment I  accepted  with  diffidence ;  a  diffidence  in  my 
abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a  task,  which, 
however,  was  superceded  by  a  confidence  in  the 
rectitude  of  our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patronage  of  Heaven. 

"  The  Successful  termination  of  the  virar  has  veri- 
fied the  most  sanguine  expectations ;  and  my  grat- 
itude for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the 
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assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  in- 
creases  with  every  review  of  the  momentous  contest. 

"  While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in 
general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings 
not  to  acknowledge,  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  ser- 
vices and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the  war. 
It  was  impossible  the  otioice  of  confidential  officers 
to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more  for- 
tunate. Permit  me,  sir,  to  recommend  in  particu- 
lar, those  who  have  continued  in  the  service  to  the 
present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favourable  notice 
and  patronage  of  Congress. 

**  I  consider  it  as  aii  indispensable  duty  to  close 
this  fast  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  commending 
the  interests  of  our  dearest  country,  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superin- 
tendance  c^  diem  to  his  holy  keeping. 

'^  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me, 
I  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  and  bidding 
an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under 
whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  ofier  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employ- 
ments of  publick  life." 

Having  advanced  to  the  chair  and  delivered  the 
President  his  Commission,  he  received  firom  him  the 
the  following  reply : 


•*  SIR, 


"  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  re- 
ccive,  with  emotions  too  aflkcting  for  utterance,  the 
solemn  resignation  of  the  authorities  under  which 
you  have  led  their  troops  with  success,  through  a 
^rilous  and  a  doubtfiil  war. 
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*^  Called  upon  by  your  country  tp  defend  it3  iiu 
vaded  rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge,  l^- 
fore  it  had  fom^ed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was  with- 
out  funds  or  a  governnient  to  support  you. 

*•  You  have  conducted  the  great  military  cppte§( 
with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding  thp 
rights  of  tlie  civil  power,  through  all  di^sters  ^n^ 
changes.  You  have  by  the  love  and  cpn6dcn.ce  of 
ycMir  fellow  citizens,  ^enabled  them  to  display  tjieif 
martial  genius,  and  transmit  their  fame  to  posterity* 
You  have  persevered,  till  these  United  States,  aid* 
<d  by  a  oiagnanimous  king  and  nation,  have  beej^ 
enabled  under  a  just  Providence,  to  close  the  war  in 
Ireedom,  safety,  and  independence ;  on  which  hap- 
l^y  event,  we  sincerely  join  you  in  congratuladons* 

^^  Having  defended  the  standard  of  libera  u^ 
this  new  world :  Having  taught  a  lesson  usefid  tff 
those,  who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  fed  oppression^ 
you  retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the 
blessings  of  your  jeUow  citizens ;  but  the  ^oiy  of 
^ur  virtues  will  j:iot  terminate  with  your  militarjr 
command;  it  wHl  continue  to  animate  xemote^t 
Ages. 

"  We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the  army 
in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge  ourselves  with 
the  interests  of  those  confidential  officers,  who  have 
attended  your  person  to  this  affecting  moment. 

"  We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of 
enr  dearest  country  to  the  jM^otection  of  Almighty 
God,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  citizens,  to  improve  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respectabV^ 


nation*  And  for  you,  we  address  to  him  our  earn- 
est prayers,  that  a  life  so  beloved,  may  be  fostered 
with  all  his  care  ;  that  yQur  days  may  be  happy  as 
they  have  been  iUustribUs  ;  and  that  he  will  finally 
give  you  that  reward  which  this  world  cannot  give." 

The  General  immediately  retired  from  the  hall 
of  Congress.  The  minds  of  the  spectators  were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  scene.  The  recollection 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  country  at  the  time  the 
cbmihission  was  accepted,  the  events  that  had  since 
taken  place,  and  the  glorious  issue  of  the  conflict 
conspired  to  give  the  scene  the  most  lively  interest* 

His  country  being  exalted  to  the  dignity  of  a 
spvereignand  independent  nation,  General  Wash- 
«vcTcw  with  great  satisfection  resigned  the  ar- 
duous duties  and  high  responsibility  of  his  military 
command.  He  repaired  to  Mount  Vernon,  in  the 
Mgfellglftfol  prospect  of  spending  the  residue  of  his 
^dstys^n  the  b<^6m  of  domestick  life. 

With  an  immaculate  character  he  had  f)assed 

•ftfrough  all  Ae  complicated  transactions  of  a  revo- 

'ftitl^naiy  war  ;  and  had  ei;tablii&ed  an  invmortalrepu- 

tsftion  as  a  soldier  and  a  patriot,  throughout  die  civ- 

iKzed  world.     To  his  retirement  he  carried  the  pro- 

fbrnid  veneration  and  tnost  lively  affection  of  his 

gfatefful    countrymen.      In  the  estimation   of  his 

-friends,  the  measure  of  his  honour  was  full.     The 

extent  of  their  wishes  was,  Aat  no  nnprojiitious  c- 

vent  might  take  place  to  tarnish  the  instre  of  bis 

Teputation ;  but  that  in  pejice  he  might  descend  in- 

'tofhegrave,  Tvith  his  laurel  crown  tinfadedonUis 

head. 


J 
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CHAPTER  X* 


General  Wa  shisg  "fov  in  Retirement, >„Hi9  Furauits,...  Voteg 
ofCqngret*  and  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  reafiecting 
him„.»Ifi9  Visitors  and  Correifiondents....Hia  Plans  to  im^ 
prove  the  Mtuigation  of  the  Potomack  Imd  James*  Rivers,.,* 
Declines  the  grant  q/*  Vlrginia.,„ISs  Advice  to  the  Gncin» 
nati....State  of  PubUck  Affairs,*,  National  Com}entiwi..„Gcn* 
eral  Washington  its  President  ....Federal  Constittoion  re- 
commended  and  ado/ited....Oeneral  Washtng^on  requested 
to  consent  to  administer  the  Government. ...He  is  chosAtPres^ 
ident  of  the  United  States. ...Sets  out  for  the  Seat  of  Govern^ 
ment... .Attention  shovm  him  on  his  Journey,. ..Sis  Recefititm 
at  J^evf  York. 

1784.  Peace  being  restored  to  his  countrf 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  Independence,  General 
Washington  with  supreme  delight  retired  to  the 
pursuits  of  private  life.  In  a  letter  to  Govemour 
Clinton^  written  three  days  after  his  arrival  at  Mount 
Vernon,  he  thus  expressed  the  grateful  feelings  of 
his  heart  on  being  relieved  from  the  weight  of  bb 
publick  station.  '^  The  scene  is  at  length  dosed, 
I  feel  myself  eased  of  a  load  of  publick  care,  and 
hope  to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  cultivat- 
ing the  affections  of  good  men,  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  domestick  virtues." 

This  sentitnent  was  more  fully  expressed  to 
the   Marquis  La  Fayette.     ^^  I  have   become  a 


priyatfe  citizen  on  the  banks  ^f  ^  the  Potomack, 
,and  fji^der .  the  slj^fiQW  of  ^  iijy  own  .  vine  and  own 
figjtree,  free  frppi,  the,  bustle  of  a  qamp,  and  the 
busy  scei>es  of  publjicjt  life,  J  am  solacing  myself 
w^h  those  jtran^qyil.enjpynients,  of  w  soljJier 

,who  is  ey^r  in  pursuit  of  fame, .  the  statesman  whose 
,w,atchful  days  and  sleepless  nights  are  speijt  in  de- 
vising schc^ues  to  promote  the  welfare  of 'his  own, 
pcrh?ips  theruin  of  other  countries  (as  if  the  rfpbe 
was  insufficient  for  «s  all)  arid .  the  courtier  who  is 
^always  watching  the  qountpnance  of  his  Prince  in 
the  hope  of  catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very 
Utflc   conception.     I  have  not  only  retired  from  all 
publick  ^i^iplpyments, .  but  am  retiring  within  my- 
^^elf,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  the  solitaiyw^lk  anji 
t^ad  jtbe  paths  9f  private  life  w:iih  heart  felt  satisfac- 
tion*    Envious  of  none,   I  am  .cietermined  to  be 
pleased  with  all ;  and  this,  my  dear  friend^  being  the 
pitjer  of  my  march,  I  will  move  down  the  stream'  of 
i^fe,  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers/'  '       ' 

j^ut  delighted  as  he  was  with  his  domegticjk  en- 
joy pients,  he  found  it  tp  be  the  work  oiF  time  todi- 
vest  himself  of  the  feelings  and  habits  formed  in  liis 
publick  station.  "  I  am  just  beginning,'*  ^said  he 
in  a  lettier  to  a;fi:ie.nd,  **  to  experience  the  ease  and 
freedom  fropi  publick  cares,  which  however  desira- 
ibje,  tpkes  spitie  tinie  to  realize ;  fpr  strange  as  it 
may  se^m,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not 
juntil  Ic^tely  I  cpuld  get  the  better  of  my  usual  cus-  ' 
t;om  of  runiinating  as  soon  as  I  awoke  in  the.ihorn- 
ing,  on  the  business  of  the  ensuing'^ay  5  and'of  my 
surprise  at  finding,  after  revolving  many  things  in 


T  T 
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my  miiid,  that  I  was  no  longer  a  publick  inan,  or 
liad  any  thing  to  do  with  publick  transactions.  I 
feel,  now  however,  as  I  conceive  a  wearied  traveller 
mast  do,  who,  after  treading  many  a  painful  step  with 
a  heavy  burden  on  bis  shoulders,  is  eased  of  the  latter, 
having  reached  the  haven  to  which  all  the  former 
were  directed,  and  from  his  housetop  is  looking  back 
and  tracing  with  an  eager  eye,  the  meanders  by 
which  he  escaped  the  quicksands  and  mires  which 
lay  in  his  way,  and  into  which  none  but  the  all- 
powerful  Guide  and  Dispenser  of  human  events 
could  have  prevented  his  falling/' 

Soon  after  the  proclamation  of  peace,  Congress 
unanimously  resolved  to  erect  at  the  place  which 
should  be  established  as  (he  permanent  seat  of  gov- 
emment,  an  equestrian  statue  of  Gen«  Washing- 
TON.  This  resolution,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
carried  into  effect. 

Virginia  also  bore  an  honourable  testimony  of 
the  sense  entertained  of  the  services  of  her  distin- 
guished citizen.  In  a  spacious  area  in  the  centre 
of  the  capitol  of  this  state,  she  erected  a  marble 
Btatue  of  him,  with  the  following  inscription  on  its 
pedestal. 

"The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  have  caused  this  statue  to  be  erected  as 
a  monument  of  affection  and  gratitude  to  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON,  who^  uniting  in  the  endowments 
pf  the  HERO  the  virtues  of  the  PATRIOT,  and 
exerting  both  in  the  establishment  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  has  rendered  his  name  dear  to  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  given  the  world  an  immortal  ex- 
ample of  true  glory."        _      ^ 
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In  addition  to  these  expressions  of  publick  vcner- 
ation,  innumerable  addresses  from  literary  and  oth- 
er incorporations  were  presei^ted  to  him,  which,  in 
ardent  language,  expressed  the  veneration  univer. 
sally  felt  for  his  character,  and  the  admiration  en- 
tertained for  his  services.  His  well  balanced  mind 
bore  these  publick  and  private  honours  without  a 
symptom  of  vanity  or  pride, 

The  pursuits  of  General  Washington  at  this 
period  were  a  renewal  of  habits,  formed  at  an  earlier 
part  of  life,  and  a  recurrence  to  employments  in 
which  he  ever  took  delight ;  and  he  experienced 
nothing  of  that  dissatisfaction  and  tedium  of  which 
gentlemen  often  complain,  who  leave  the  cares  of  ^, 
publick  station  for  the  silent  scenes  of  retirement. 
The  improvement  of  American  husbandry  e^ngaged 
his  close  attention,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  plan^ 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  he  entered  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  and  other  dis- 
tTqguished  European  agriculturists.  The  result 
pf  their,  information,  apd  of  his  own  experience, 
he  applied)  to  amend  his  farming  implements,  to 
improve  his  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  various  experi* 
ments^  suited  to  the  soil  he  cultivpted.  The  plans 
which  succeeded  with  him,  he  recon^mepded  tp  thi; 
gumers  around  him^ 

But  even  in  the,  shade  of  Moiit>t  Vernon,  th; 
time  of  General  Washikqton  was  not  wholly  at 
his  own  disposal.  Every  foreigner  pf  distinction 
who  vbited  the  United  States  was  urgent  for  an  in« 
troduction  to  the  late  Commander  in  Chief;  and 
every  American  of  any  consequence,  who  was  about 
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to  cross' the  Atlantic,  was  ambitious  to  obtain  let» 
ters  from  him  to  celebrated  characters  ih'  £\it^pe. 
With  numbers  of  the  officers  of  tl(e  late  ahny,  with 
riiariy  of  the  political'  charactiefrs'of  his'  owh'  coiihtiy 
anii  with  several  emirifent  individuals'  Of  Europe,'  he 
held'  a  correspondencJd.  Cefehionious  vtsitoi*s'  ahd 
officious  correspondents  becamfe  oppressive  to'  him, 
and  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  th\i^  complained  bf  <he 
burden  of  them.  "  It  is  hbt,  iriy  d^air  Sir,  the  let- 
ters ofkny  friendfs  which  give  iki  tiDiibIb,or  add  ought 
to  niy  p^rj!)lexity.  I  receive  thdm  with'  pleii^ure^ 
and  pay  as  much  attention  to  theni  as  my  avocitiohsf 
will  permit.  It  is'  referenced  id  old  mattd:^  with 
^hich  I  have  nothing  to  do ;  apf)lications  which  often 
tinies  cannot  be  complied  with ;  i^q(uirie^  to  siitisfy 
which  would  employ  the  pen  of  ah  histdrian ;  letters 
dif  compliment^  as  unmeaning,  perhaps,  as  they  are 
troubldsonie,  but  which  tnust  be  attended  to ;  Obd 
the  common  filace  business;  which  etiiploy  my  pen 
and  my  time,  often  disagreeably.  Inde^  th^sie/ 
with  company,  deprive  me  of  exercise ;  and  unless 
I  can  obtain  relief,  must  be  productive  of  disagreea- 
ble consequences.  Already,  I  begiti  to  feel  their  ef- 
fects.  Heavy  and  painful  op{)ression^  of  the  head, 
and  other  disagreeable  sensatiohs  often  trouble  me« 
I  am  therefore  determined  to  employ  some  person 
who  shall^ease  me  of  th^  drudgery  of  this  business. 

To  correspond  with  those  I  love  is  among 

my  highest  gratifications.  Letters  of  friendship  re- 
quire no  study  ;  the  communications  they  contain 
flow  with  ease  ;  and  allowances  are  expected  and 
are  ihadii.    But  this  is  hot  the  case  with  those  which 
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re<jUitie  research,  consideration  and  recollection. '* 
At  length  he  engaged  a  yodhg  gehtlenMui  of  talents 
aidd  education,  who  relieved  hiitt^fAmi  a  great  part  of 
Atst  itrksottit  attentions. 

Thfe  pktribtick  nmdofOtAGtiS^A'szi^GtoH 
cotild  not  hoWc^ver  be  engrossed  by  his  ovi^  concemsii* 
In  Ms  recirenienV,  he  with  sblicitud(S  watehed  over  the 
interests  of  hi^  country.  The  iihproi^ement  of  its 
Ihfohff  na^^ig^tion  ^arly  engag6i>  his  refllfctioois. 
Fk6is  which  the  war  had  infirrtiptedy  were  now  re- 
sQiAed  upon  an  enlarged  scale.  Thisf  year  he  visit- 
ed iHt  western  country  as  far  as  Pittsbcirg,  and  hav^ 
hig  cbllected  the  necessary  Jnfonfiatfon^  he  opened 
his  scheme  to  M^.  Han^iSop,  tfe«i  Gotertiow  of  Virj 
giniiC.  This  was  to  render  the  rHefs  Potoihack 
and  lames  navigable  as  high  as  practicable  ;  to  take 
accurate  surveys  of  the  country  between  these  rivers 
dnd  the  streams  whieh  empty  into  the  Ohio^  and 
find  the  most  advaiitageotis  portages  between  them } 
to  survey  the  waters  west  of  the  Ohio^  which  empty 
into  the  lake^ ;  and  to  open  such  inland  navigation 
between  these  tvaters,  as  would  secure  the  trade  of 
the  western  country  to  Vif^nia  and  Maryland.  "Na- 
ture/*  heobserted  **  had  made  suchanatttpiedispkiy 
of  her  bbunties  in  those  regions,  that  the  more  the 
^ouiittyWsls  explored  the  more  it  Woufd  ris«  in  esti^ 
mation."  He  was  persuaifed  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Kev(r  Yok-k  would  adopt  mic$sutes,  to  direct  the  trade 
ofth^t  country  to  their  ^ea  ports,  and  he  was  anxkxis 
that  his  native  st^te  should  se^onafoly  avail  herself  of 
^e  advantaged  she  pk^&essed  to  sec«ii«  her  share  in  it. 
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"  I  am  not,"  he  di^clared,  "  for  discouraging  the 
exertions  of  any  state  to  draw  the  commerce  of  the 
western  country  to  its  seaports*  The  more  com* 
munications  we  open  to  it,  the  closer  we  bind  that 
rising  world,  (for  it  indeed  may  be  so  called)  to  our 
interests,  and  the  greater  strength  shall  we  acquire 
by  iu  Those  to  whom  nature  affords  the  best  com- 
munication, will,  if  they  are  wise,  enjoy  tlie  greats 
est  share  of  the  trade.  Ail  I  would  be  understood 
to  mean  therefore,  is,  that  the  gifts  of  Providence 
may  not  be  neglected."  But  political  motives  ha4 
higher  influence  in  this  transaction  than  commercial. 
**  1  need  not  remark  to  you,  Sir,'^  said  he  in  bi^- 
communication  to  theGovernour  of  Virginia,  "  that 
the  flanks  and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possess- 
ed by  other  powers,  and  formidable  ones  too ;  nor 
need  I  press  the  necessity  of  applying  the  cement 
of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  the  union  together 
by  indissoluble  bonds ;  especially  of  binding  that 
part  of  it  which  lies  immediately  west  of  us,  to  the 
middle  states.  For  what  ties,  let  me  ask,  should 
we  have  upon  those  pe(4)le,  how  entirely  unconnect- 
ed with  them  shall  we  be,  and  what  troubles  may 
we  not  apprehend,  if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right, , 
and  Great  Britain  on  their  left,  instead  of  throwing 
impediments  in  their  way  as  they  now  do,  should 
hold  out  lures  for  their  trade  and  allianbe  ?  When 
they  get  strength,  which  will  be  sooner  than  most 
people  conceive,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
their  having  formed  close  commercial  connexions 
with  both,  or  either  of  those  powers,  it  needs  not  in 
my  opinion,  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell. 
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"  The  western  settlers  (I  speak  now  from  my 
own  observations)  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot. 
The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way. 
Until  the  Spaniards  (very  unwisely  as  I  think)  threw 
difficulties  in  their  way,  they  looked  down  the  Missi- 
sippi ;  and  they  looked  that  way  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  could  gently  glide  down  the 
stream ;  without  considering  perhaps  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage  back  again,  and  the  time  necessary 
for  its  performance;  and  because  they  have  no 
.other  means  of  coming  to  us,  but  by  a  long  land 
transportation  through  unimproved  roads.'' 

These  recommendations  were  not  lost.  Under 
the  patronage  of  the  govemraients  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  two  companies  were  formed  for  opening 
the  navigation  of  the  PotomacHand  the  James.  Of 
both  which  Gen.  Washington  consented  to  be 
the  president.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia  by  a 
resolution  which  passed  unanimously,  directed  the 
treasurer  of  the  state  to  subscribe  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  shares  in  each  company  for  the  benefit  of 
General  Washington.  The  appropriation  was 
made  in  a  manner  the  most  affecting  to  a  noble 
mind.  The  assembly  expressed  a  wish,  that  while 
the  improvements  of  their  inland  navigation  were 
monuments  of  his  glor}',  they  might  also  be  monu- 
ments of  his  country's  gratitude.  The  donation 
placed  him  in  a  very  delicate  and  embarrassed  situ- 
ation. The  feelings  excited  by  this  generous  and 
honourable  act  of  his  state,  he  fully  expressed  to 
the  friend,  who  informed  him  of  the  passage  of  the 
bilL     *'  It  b  pot  easy  for  me  to  decide  by  which 
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my  miiidvnis  mmt;»ffect^.»panrthe,re«eipt,(rf* 
letter  Qf  the  si^^th  instant., •MWrpri^  or  ,gi^tvfle« 
.Both  were  greflftor  th9n  :I  t)ad  wprds  .to  ^pi^ss^ 
Xheiatteation  aodji^ood.  wishes  .which  ttie^fi^^^^jj 
*  has  .evidenced  bytbeir  act  ,for ,  vi^sting  in  .f^e.  poe 
hundred  and  fifty  shares  in. the  navigatijwi  of  t})e 
riversPotomaqk  and:  James,  is.  more,  than  rO^eie  qom- 
|)liment.../rh^re  is  an  unequivocal  aiid  sut^^jtau^al 
nieaning  annexed.  But,  beUeve  me  ^r,  no  circjum'' 
stance  has  happened  since  I.  left  the  walks  (^pHb^ 
lick  Ufe  which  has  so  much  «iatHUTa$^ed  Qie.  On 
the  one  hand,  I  consider  this  ^ct,  as  I.lmye  aliesviy 
observed,  as  a  noble  and  unequivocal  proof  pf  the 
•good  opinion,  the  affection,  and  disposition  pf  my 
country  to  serve  me ;  and  I  should  be  tiurt,  if  ^y 
declining  the  acceptance  of  it,  my  refusal  should  .be 
construed  into  disrespect,  or  the  smallest  slight  up* 
on  the  general  intention  of  the  Legislature;  or  that 
an  ostentatious  display  of  di^nterestedness,  or  pub* 
lick  virtue,  was  the  source  of  refusal. 

^*  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  really  my  .wish,  to 
have  my  mind  and  my  actions,  which  are  the  result 
of  reflection,  as  free  and  independent  as  the  air, /that 
I  may  be  more  at  liberty  (in  things  which  my  op- 
portunities and  experience  have  brought  me  to  the 
knowledge  of)  to  express  my  sentiments,  and  if  ne- 
cessary, to  suggest  what  may  occur  to  me,  under  the 
fullest  conviction  that  although  my  judgment  may 
be  arraigned,  there  will  be  no  suspicion  that  sinis- 
ter motives  had  the  smallest  influence  in  the  sugges- 
tion. Not  content  then  with  the  bare  conscious- 
ness of  my  having  in  all  this  navigation  business^ 
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acted  Upon  the  clearest  conviction  of  the  pditical 
importance  of  the  measure.  I  would  wish  that  eve« 
ry  individual  who  may  hear  that  it  was  a  favourite 
plan  of  mine,  may  know  also,  that  I  had  no  other 
motive  for  promoting  it,  than  the  advantage  of  which' 
I  conceived  it  would  be  productive  to  the  union  at 
large,  and  to  this  state  in  particular,  by  cementing 
the  eastern  and  western  territory  together,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  will  give  vigour  and  increase  to 
our  commerce,  and  be  a  convenience  to  our  citi* 
zens. 

"  How  would  this  matter  be  viewed  then  by  the 
eye  of  the  world,  and  what  opinion  would  be  form- 
ed when  it  comes  to  be  related  that,  that  G*f  *** 
\y«««««4f(««n  exerted  himself  to  eflfect  this  work, 
and  that  G*****W********n  has  teceivtdtwenty 
thousand  dollars^  and  JiHie  thousand  pounds  sterling 
of  the  publick  money  as  an  interest  therein  ?  Would 
not  this  (if  I  am  entitled  to  any  merit  for  the  part  I 
have  performed,  and  without  it  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  the  act)  deprive  me  of  the  principal  thing 
which  is  laudable  in  my  conduct  ?  Would  it  not  in 
some  respects  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  a 
pension  ?  And  would  not  the  apprehension  of  this 
induce  me  to  offer  my  sentiments  in  future  with  the 
more  reluctance  ?  In  a  word  under  whatever  pre* 
tfence,  and  however  customary  these  gratuities  may 
be  in  other  countries,  should  I  not  thenceforward  be 
<?onsidered  as  a  dependent  ?  One  moment's  thought 
of  which  would  give  me  more  pain  than  I  should 
leceive  pleasure  from  the  product  of  all  the  tolls, 
was  every  farthing  of  them  vested  ia  me.'* 
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After  great  deliberation,  he  determined  to  appro* 
priate  the  shares  to  such  publick  uses  as  the  LegisUu 
ture  should  approve.  In  communicatiugthis  deter* 
mioation  through  the  Govemour,  to  the  General 
Assembly,  he  begged  him  to  assure  them  diat  he 
was  '*  filled  on  the  occasion  with  every  sentiment 
which  can  flow  from  a  heart,  warm  with  love  to  his 
country,  sensible  to  every  token  of  its  approbation 
and  a&ction,  and  solicitous  to  testify  in  every  in- 
stance a  respectful  attention  to  its  wishes.**  Ac- 
cording to  his  desire,  the  shares  were  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  a  college  in  the  viciniQr  of  each  of 
those  rivers. 

The  Cincinnati  had  in  their  original  constitutioR 
secured  perpetuity  of  existence  to  their  society. 
The  eldest  male  poster!^  of  the  officers  were  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  places  <^  their  fathers,  and  in  the  &iliue 
of  them,  a  collateral  branch  might  be  introduced. 
Individuals  also  of  the  respective  states,  distinguished 
tat  their  talents  and  patriotism,  might  be  admitted 
as  honorary  members  for  life.  In  this  part  of  the 
jAStitutioUy  sonie  American  patriots  thought  they 
perceived  the  seeds  of  an  order  of  nobility,  and  pub- 
Uck  jealousy  was  excited  against  the  society.  Gen* 
cral  Washington,  their  President,  conceived  that 
if  popular  prejudices  could  not  be  removed*  the  so* 
ciety  ought  ^^  to  yield  to  them  in  adegree»  and  not 
suffer  that  which  was  intended  for  the  best  of  pur* 
poses  to  produce  a  bad  one."  On  fuU  inquiry, 
he  found  that  objections  to  the  institution  were  gen- 
eral throughout  the  United  States,  under  the  appre- 
hension that  it  would  prove  dangerous  to  publick 
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liberty^  l)e  thertfiore  exerted  his  inftuence  among 
the  officecs  to  induce  them  to  drop  the  offensive 
part  of  the  institution,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
May  1787,  the  hereditary  principle,  atad  the  power 
to  adopt  honorary  members,  were  expunged  from 
the  constitution.  This  modification  fully  removed 
the  publick  apprehension* 

Experience  proved  the  articles  under  wbioh  the 
United  States  originally  confederated  to  be  inade* 
quate  to  the  purposes  of  national  government ;  and 
wise  and  good  men  in  every  part  of  the  union  anx* 
iously  looked  forward  to  a  crisis  in  publick  afftiirs. 
Many  of  General  Washikgtov's  friends  intimated 
to  him  that  the  oceasion  would  call  for  his  personal 
iniuence.  Mr,  Jay,  in  letters  written  in  the  spring 
and  sumnier  of  178<;,  with  feeling  described  the 
fsXsLte  of  the  country,  **  You  have  wisely  retired  from 
publick  employments,  and  calmly  view  from  the 
temple  of  fame,  the  various  exertions  of  that  sover# 
eigoty  and  independence,  which  Providence  has  en* 
abled  you  to  be  so  greatly  and  gloriously  instni^ 
mental  in  securing  to  your  country,  yet  I  am  pcr^ 
Buaded  that  you  cannot  view  them  with  the  eye  of 
an  unconcern^  spectator^ 

*'  Experience  has  pointed  out  errours  io  our  nn* 
tional  government  which  eall  for  correction,  and 
which  threaten  to  blast  the  fruit  we  expected  kom 
the  tree  of  liberty^  An  opinion  begins  to  prevail 
that  a  general  convention  for  revising  the  articles  of 
confederation  would  be  expedient.  ^  Whether  the 
pec^  are  yet  ripe  for  such  a  measure,  or  whether 
the  system  pr<^)08ed  to.  be  obtained  by  it  is  only  to 
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be  expected  from  calamity  and  commotion  is  difll- 
cult  to  ascertain. 

^*  I  think  we  are  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  a  va- 
riety  of  considerations  and  circumstances  give  me 
uneasiness*  It  is  in  contemplation  to  take  meas- 
ures for  forming  a  general  convention.  The  plan 
is  not  matured^  If  it  should  be  well  connected 
'  and  take  effect,  I  am  fervent  in  my  wishes  that  it 
may  comport  with  the  line  of  life  you  have  marked 
out  for  yourself,  to  fevour  your  country  with  your 
counsels  on  such  an  important  and  single  occasion. 

^'  Our  affairs  seem  to  lead  to  some  crisis,  some* 
thing  that  I  cannot  foresee  or  conjecture.  I  am  un- 
easy and  apprehensive,  more  so  than  during  the  war. 
Then  we  had  a  fixed  object,  and  though  the  means 
and  time  of  obtaining  it  were  problematical,  yet  I 
did  firmly  believe  that  we  should  ultimately  succeed, 
because  I  did  firmly  believe  that  justice  was  wid) 
us.  The  case  is  now  altered.  We  are  going  and 
doing  wrong,  and  therefore  I  look  forward  to  evib 
and  calamities,  but  without  being  able  to  guess  at 
the  instrument,  nature,  or  measure  of  them. 

^^  That  we  shall  again  recover,  and  things  again 
go  well,  I  have  no  doubt.  Such  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances would  not,  almost  miraculously,  have 
combined  to  liberate  and  make  us  a  nation,  fi>r  tran- 
flcient  and  unimportant  purposes.  I  therefore  be- 
lieve that  we  are  yet  to  become  a  great  and  respecta- 
ble people  ;  but  when  or  how,  only  tiie  ^spirit  of 
prophecy  can  discern. 

*^  What  I  most  fear  is,  that  the  better  kind  of 
people  (by  which  I  mean  the  people  who  are  orderiy 
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and  industrious,  who  are  content  with  their  situa- 
tions, and  not  uneasy  in  their  circumstances)  will 
be  led  by  the  insecurity  of  proper^,  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  their  rulers,  and  the  want  of  publick  faith 
and  rectitude,  to  consider  the  charms  of  liberty  as 
imi^nary  and  delusive.  A  state  of  uncertainty  and 
fluctuation  must  disgust  and  alarm  such  men,  and 
prepare  their  minds  for  almost  any  change  that  may 
promise  them  quiet  and  security." 

To    these  weighty    communications  General 
Washington  replied. 

^'  Your  sentiments  that  our  aflairs  are  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  crisis,  accord  with  my  own.  What  tli^ 
f  vent  will  be,  is  also  beyond  the  reach  of  my  fore- 
sight. We  have  errours  to  correct ;  we  have  pro- 
bably had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  in 
forming  our  confederation.  Experience  has  taught 
us  that  men  will  not  adopt  and  carry  into  execution^ 
ineasures  the  best  calculated  for  their  own  good, 
without  the  intervention  of  coercive  power.  I  do 
not  conceive  we  can  exist  long  as  a  nation,  without 
lodging,  somewhere,  a  power  which  will  pervade  the 
whole  Union  in  as  energetick  a  manner,  as  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  governments  extends  over  the  several 
states.  To  be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  con- 
stituted  as  that  body  is,  with  ample  authorities  for 
national  purposes,  appears  to  me  the  very  climax  of 
popular  absurdity  and  madness.  Coiild  Congress 
exert  them  for  the  detriment  of  the  people,  without 
injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or  greater  propor- 
tion  ?  Are  not  their  interests  inseparably  connected 
with  those  of  their  constituents  I  By  the  rotation  of 
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af^intments,  must  they  not  miagle  frequency  wilh 
the  mas9  of  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  rather  to  be  appve* 
hendedy  if  they  were  not  possessed  of  the  powers 
before  described^  that  the  individual  membevawouU 
be  induced  to  use  them,  on  many  occasions^  verj 
timidly  and  inefficaciously,  fbr  fear  of  losing  their 
popularity  and  future  election  ?  We  must  take  hu« 
man  nature  as  we  find  it ;  perfection  ialls  no(  tx>  tb? 
share  of  mortals. 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Things  cannot  go 
on  in  the  same  strain  forever.  It  is  much  to  be  fear- 
ed, as  you  observe,  that  the  better  kind  of  people, 
being  disgusted  with  these  circumstances,  will  have 
their  minds  prepared  for  any  revolution  whatev* 
er.  We  are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme  to  an* 
other.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  disastrous  ccmi* 
tingencies,  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriot^ 
ism. 

<<  What  astonishing  dianges  a  few  years  are  ca« 
pable  of  producing  !  I  am  told  that  even  respecta* 
ble  characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  gov*, 
ernment  without  liorror.  From  thinking  proceeds 
speaking,  thence  to  acting  is  often  but  a  single  step« 
But  how  irrevocable  and  tremendous  I  what  a  trii> 
umph  for  our  enemies  to  verify  their  predictions ! 
what  a  triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despotism  to 
find  that  we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves, 
and  that  systems,  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  lib- 
erty, are  merely  ideal  and  fallacious  !  Would  to 
God  that  wise  measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  a* 
vert  the  consequences  we  liave  but  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend. 
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*<  Retired  as  I  atn  from  the  woild,  I  fnmkly  ac- 
knowledge I  cannot  feel  myself  ui  unconcerned 
SfiectBtor.  Yet  having  iiappily  assisted  in  bringing 
the  ship  into  port,  and  having  been  fiurly  discharge 
ed>  it  i^  not  my  business  to  embark  i^n  on  the  aea 
of  troubles. 

**  Nor  could  it  be  expected  that  my  sentimenta 
and  opinions  would  have  much  weight  on  the  minds 
of  my  countrymen.  They  have  been  neglected, 
though  given  as  a  last  legacy  in  a  most  solemn  man- 
ner. I  then  perhaps  had  some  claims  to  publick  at- 
tention. I  consider  myself  as  having  none  at  pre- 
sent.*' 

When  the  plan  of  a  Convention  was  ripened,  and 
its  meeting  appointed  to  be  at  Philadelphia  in  May, 
1787,  an  influential  character  in  Virginia,  communi- 
cated to  General  Washington  the  intention  of 
that  state  to  dect  him  one  of  her  representatives,  on 
this  important  occasion.  He  explicitly  declined 
being  a  candidate,  yet  the  Legislature  placed  him  at 
the  head  of  her  delegation,  in  the  hope  that  mature 
reflection  would  induce  him  to  attend  upon  the  ser- 
vice. The  Govemour  of  the  state,  Mr.  Randolph^ 
informed  him  of  his  appointment,  by  the  following 
letter.  .  "  By  the  enclosed  act  you  will  readily  dis- 
cover that  the  Assembly  are  alarmed  at  the  storms 
which  threaten  the  United  States.  What  our  ene- 
mies have  foretold  seems  to  be' hastening  to  its  ac- 
complishment, and  cannot  be  frustrated  but  by  an 
instantaneous,  zealous  and  steady  union  among  the 
friends  of  the  federal  government.  To  you  I  need 
«ot  press  our  present  dangers.      The  inelBcacy  of 
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Congress  you  have  often  fdt  in  your  official  charac- 
ter; the  increasing  languor  of  our  associated  repub* 
licks  you  hourly  see  ;  and  a  dissolution  would  be^ 
I  know,  to  you,  a  source  of  the  deepest  mortification. 
I  freely  then  entreat  you  to  accept  the  unanimous 
appointment  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Convene 
tion  at  Philadelphia.  For  the  gloomy  prospect  still 
admits  one  ray  of  hope,  that  those  who  began,  car^ 
ried  on  and  consummated  the  revolution,  can  yet  re- 
store America  from  the  impending  ruin«" 

**  Sensible  as  I  am,"  said  the  General  in  his  an- 
swer, ^*  of  the  honour  conferred  on  me  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  commonwealth,  in  appointing 
me  one  of  the  deputies  to  a  Convention  proposed  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  May  next,  far 
the  purpose  of  revising  the  federal  constitution ;  and 
desirous  as  I  am  on  all  occasions  of  testifying  a  ready 
obedience  to  the  calls  of  my  counti7.*..yet  sir,  there 
exist  at  this  moment,  circumstances  which  I  am 
persuaded  will  render  this  fresh  instance  of  crafi- 
dence  incompatible  with  other  measures  which  I 
had  previously  adopted,  and  from  which  seeing  lit- 
tle prospect  of  disengaging  myself,  it  would  be  dis- 
ingenuous not  to  express  a  wish  that  some  other 
character  on  whom  greater  reliance  can  be  had, 
may  be  substituted  in  my  place,  the  probability  of 
my  non  attendance  being  too  great  to  continue  mj 
appointment. 

*'  As  no  mind  can  be  more  deeply  impressed 
than  mine  is  with  the  critical  situation  of  our  a&irs, 
resulting  in  a  great  measure  from  the  want  of  effi- 
cient powers  in  the  federal  head,  and  due  respect  to 
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its  ordinances,  so  consequently  those  who  do  engage 
in  the  important  business  of  removing  these  defects, 
will  cany  with  them  every  good  wish  of  mine,  which 
the  best  dispositions  towards  their  obtainment  can 
bestow." 

The  Governour  declined  the  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  of  the  appointment,  and  begged  him  to 
suspend  his  determination  until  the  approach  of  the 
period  of  the  meeting  of  Convention,  that  his  final 
judgment  might  be  the  result  of  a  full  acquaintance 
'with  all  circumstances. 

Thus  situated,  the  General  reviewed  the  subject, 
that  he  might  upon  thorough  deliberation  make  the 
decision  which  duty  and  patriotism  enjoined.  He 
had,  by  a  circular  letter  to  the  state  societies,  declin- 
ed being  reelected  the  President  of  the  Cincinnati, 
and  had  announced  that  he  should  not  attend  their 
general  meeting  at  Philadelphia  on  the  next  May  ; 
and  he  apprehended,  that  if  he  attended  the  Conven- 
tion at  the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting,  that 
he  should  give  offence  to  all  the  officers  of  the  late 
army  who  composed  this  body.  He  was  under  ap- 
prehension that  the  states  would  not  be  generally 
represented  on  this  occasion,  and  that  a  failure  in 
the  plan  would  diminish  the  personal  influence  of 
those  who  engaged  in  it.  Some  of  his  confidential 
friends  were  of  opinion  that  the  occasion  did  not  re- 
quire his  interposition  and  that  he  ought  to  reserve 
himself  for  a  state  of  things  which  would  unequivo- 
cally demand  his  agency  and  influence.  Even  on 
the  supposition  that  the  plan  should  succeed,  they 
thought  that  he  ought  not  to  engage  in  it ;  because 
w  w 
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his  having  been  in  Convention  would  obligate  him 
to  make  exertions  to  carry  the  measures,  that  body 
might  recommend,  into  effect,  and  would  necessa- 
rily ^^  sweep  him  into  the  tide  of  publick  affidrs." 
His  own  experience  since  the  close  of  the  revolu' 
tionary  war  created  in  his  mind  serious  doubts, 
whether  the  respective  states  would  quietly  adopt 
any  system,  calculated  to  give  stability  and  vigour 
to  the  national  government.  **  As  we  could  not,'* 
to  use  his  own  language,  V  remain  quiet  more  than 
three  or  four  years  in  times  of  peace,  under  the  con- 
stitutions of  our  own  choosing,  which  were  believed 
in  many  states  to  have  been  formed  with  delibera- 
tion and  wisdom,  I  see  little  prospect  either  of  our 
agreeing  on  any  otlier,  or  that  we  should  remain 
long  satisfied  under  it,  if  we  could.  Yet  I  would 
wish  any  thing  and  every  thing  essayed  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  divert  the  humiliating 
and  contemptible  figure  we  are  about  to  make  in  the 
annals  of  mankind." 

These  considerations  operated  powerfully  to  con- 
firm him  in  the  opinion  first  formed,  not  to  attend 
the  Convention. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  realized  the  greatness  of  • 
the  publick  stake.  The  confederation  was  univer- 
sally considered  as  a  nullity.  The  advice  of  a  Con*, 
vention,  composedof  respectable  characters  from  ev- 
ery part  of  the  union,  would  probably  have  great  in- 
fluence  with  the  comm^unity,  whether  it  should  be 
to  amend  the  articles  of  the  old  government,  or  te 
form  a  new  constitution. 
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Amidst  the  various  sentiments  which  at  this  time 
prevailed,  respecting  the  state  of  publick  affairs,  ma« 
ny  entertained  the  supposition  that  the  ^^  times  must 
be  worse  before  they  could  be  better,^'  and  that  the 
American  people  could  be  induced  to  establish  an 
efficient  and  liberal  national  government  only  by  the 
scourge  of  anarchy.  Some  seemed  to  think  that  the 
experiment  of  a  republican  governipept  in  Amer- 
ica, had  already  failed,  and  that  one  more  energeti- 
ic,  must  soon  by  violence  be  introducedf  pencral 
Washington  entertained  some  apprehension^  that 
his  declining  to  attend  theConvention  would  be  con<i> 
sidiered  as  a  dereliction  of  republican  principles. 

While  he  was  balancing  these  opposite  circum- 
stances  in  his  mind,  the  insurrection  of  Massachu- 
setts  occurred,  which  turned  the  scale  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  his  joining  the  Convention.  He  viewed 
this  event  as  awfully  alarming.  *^  For  God's  sake 
tell  me,''  said  he  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Humphreys, 
^^  what  is  the  cause  of  all  tliese  commotions  ?  Do 
they, proceed  from  licentiousness,  British  influence 
disseminated  by  the  tories,  or  real  grievances  which 
admit  of  redress  ?  If  the  latter,  why  was  redress  de* 
layed  un^til  the  publick  mind  had  become  so  much 
agitated  ?  If  the  former,  why  are  not  the  powers  of 
government  tried  at  once  ?  It  is  0s  weP  to  be  with- 
out as  npt  to  exercise  them^ 

To  Geoeral  Knox  and  other  friends,  similar  ap. 
{prehensions  were  expressed.  **  I  feel  infinitely 
niore  than  I  can  express  to  you,  for  the  disorders 
which  have  Arisen  in  these  states.  Good  God ! 
who  besides  a  tory  could  have  foreseen,  or  a  Briton 
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have  predicted  them  ?  I  do  asswe  you  that  even 
at  this  moment^  when  I  reflect  upon  the  present  as- 
pect of  our  affairs,  it  seems  to  me  like  the  viskma  of 
a  dream.  My  mind  can  scarcely  realize  it  as  a 
thing  in  actual  existence  :...,So  strange,  so -wonder- 
ful, does  it  appear  to  me.  In  this,  as  in  mosl  other 
matters,  we  are  too  slow.  When  this  spirit  first 
dawned,  it  might  probably  have  been  easfly  check- 
ed ;  but  it  is  scarcely  within  the  reach  of  himian  ken, 
at  this  moment,,  to  say  when,  where,  or  liow,  it  will 
terminate.  There  are  combustibles  in  every  state, 
to  which  a  spark  might  set  fire.  In  bewailing,  which 
I  have  ofteh  done  with  the  keenest  sorrow,  the  death 
of  our  much  lamented  friend  General  Greene,  I  have 
accompanied  my  regrets  of  late  with  a  query  wheth- 
er he  would  not  have  preferred  such  an  exit,  to  die 
scenes  which  it  is  more  than  probable  XG^any  of  Im 

compatriots  may  live  to  bemoan."....., 

**  You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of  employing  infioence 
to  appease  the  [M'esent  tumults  in  Massachusetts. 
I  know  not  Where  that  influence  is  to  be  found ;  nor 
if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper  remedy  fcr 
these  disorders.  Influence  is  noX g<rv€mmeni.  Let* 
us  Jiave  K  government  by  which  our  lives,  liberties, 
and  properties  will  be  secured;  or  let  us  know  the 
worst  at  once.  Under  these  impressions  my  bum. 
ble  opinion  is  that  there  is  a  call  for  decision.  Know 
then  precisely  what  the  insurgents  aim  at.  if  they 
have  real  grievances,  redress  them  if  possible ;  or  ac. 
knowledge  the  justice  of  them,  and  your  inability  to 
do  it  in  the  present  moment.  If  tfiey  have  not,  em- 
ploy the  force  of  the  government  against  them  at 
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once.  If  this  is  inadequate,  all  will  be  convinced 
that  the  superstructure  is  bad,  or  wants  support.  To 
be  more  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  more 
contemptible  than  we  already  are,  is  hardly  possible. 
To  delay  one  or  the  other  of  these  expedients,  is  to 
exasperate  on  the  pne  hand,  or  to  give  confidence 
on  the  other,  and  will  add  to  their  numbers ;  for, 
like  snow  balls,  such  bodies  increase  by  every 
movement,  unless  there  is  scmiething  in  the  way  to 
obsti*uct  and  crumble  them,  before  their  weight  is 
too  great  and  irresistible. 

"  These  are  my  sentiments.  Precedents  are 
dangerous  things.  Let  the  reins  of  government  then 
be  braced,  and  held  with  a  steady  hand  ;  and  every 
violation  of  the  Constitution  be  reprehended.  If  de* 
feciive,  let  it  be  amended,  but  not  suffered  to  be 
trampled  upon  while  it  has  an  existence." 

A  friend  having  intimated  by  letter  his  appre- 
hension, that  civil  discord  was  near,  in  which  event 
he  would  be  obliged  to  act  a  publick  part,  or  to  leave 
the  continent.  "  It  is,"  said  the  General  in  re* 
ply,  *^  with  the  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  coocem, 
I  perceive,  by  some  late  paragraphs  extracted  from 
the  Boston  papers,  that  the  insurgents  of  Massachu- 
aetts,  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  redress  offered 
by  their  General  Court,  are  still  acting  in  open  vida- 
tion  of  bw  and  government,  and  have  obliged  the 
Chief  Magistrate,  in  a  decided  tone  to  call  upon  the 
militia  of  the  state  to  support  the  constitution. 

"  What,  gracious  God,  is  man !  That  there 
should  be  such  inconsistency  and  perfidiousness  in 
his  conduct.     It  is  but  the  oAcr  day,  that  we  were 
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shedding  our  blood  to  obtain  the  constitutions  uor 
der  which  we  live ;  constitutions  of  our  own  choice 
and  making  ;  and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword 
to  overturn  thenit  The  thing  is  so  unaccountable 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  realize  it ;  en*  to  persuade 
myself  that  I  am  not  under  the  illusion  of  a  dream. 
My  mind,  previous  to  the  receipt  of  your  letter  ef 
the  first  ultimo,  had  often  been  agitated  by  a  thought 
similar  to  the  one  you  expressed  respecting  a  friend 
of  yours;  but  heaven  forbid  that  a  crisis  should 
come  when  he  shall  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
making  a  choice  of  either  of  the  alternatives  there 
mentioned." 

Having  learned  that  the  states  had  generally 
elected  their  representatives  to  the  Convention,  and 
Congress  having  given  its  sanction  to  it,  he  on  the 
28th  of  March  communicated  to  the  Govemour  of 
Virginia,  his  consent  to  act  as  one  of  the  delegates 
of  his  state  on  this  important  occasion. 

On  the  second  Monday  in  May  1787,  the  dele^ 
gates  of  twelve  states  met  in  Convention  at  PliladeU 
phia,  and  unanimously  elected  General  George 
Washington  their  President.  The  present  Con- 
stitution of  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
the  result  of  the  deliberations,  and  concessions  of 
this  venerable  body. 

Although  the  friends  of  General  Washington 
had  fully  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  his  retiring 
from  publick  life  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  yet  from  the  moment  of  the  adoption  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  all  eyes  were  directed  to  him  as 
the  first  President  of  the  United  States.     His  cor* 
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respondents  early  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  mind 
to  gratify  the  expectations  of  his  countr}-.  Mr. 
Johnson^  a  distinguished  patriot  of  Maryland,  wrote 
him^  "  We  cannot  do  without  you,  and  I  and  thou- 
sands more  can  explain  to  any  body  but  yourself 
why  we  cannot  do  without  you." 

The  struggle  between  inclination  and  duty  was 
long  and  severe.  His  feelings  on  this  occasion  ful- 
ly appeared  in  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  an  the  subject.  Colonel  Lee  then  a  member 
of  Congress,  communicating  to  General  Wash- 
ington the  measures  which  that  body  were  adopt- 
ing to  introduce  the  new  government,  thus  alludes  to 
the  presidency. 

"  The  solemnity  of  the  moment,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  yourself,  have  fixed  my  mind  in  contempla- 
tions of  a  publick  and  a  personal  nature,  and  I  feel  an 
invcdunt^ry  impulse  which  I  cannot  resist,  to  com* 
municate,  without  reserve  to  you  some  of  the  reflec- 
tions which  the  hour  has  produced.     Solicitous  for 
our  common  happiness  as  a  people,  and  convicted, 
as  I  continue  to  be,  that  our  peace  and  prosperity 
depend  on  the  proper  improvement  of  the  present  pe- 
riod, my  anxiety  is  extreme  that  the  new  govern- 
ment may  have  an  auspicious  beginning.      To  ef-- 
feet  this,  and  to  perpetuate  a  nation   formed  under 
your  auspices,  it  is  certain  you  will  again  be  called 
forth.     The  same  principles  of  devotion  to  the  good 
of  mankind,  which  have  invariably  governed  your 
conduct,  will  no  doubt  continue  to  rule  your  mind, 
however    opposite  their  consequences  may  be   to 
jour  repose  and  happiness.    It  may  be  wrong,  but 
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I  cannot  suppress  in  my  wfehcs  for  national  felicity 
a  due  regard  for  your  personal  feme  and  content. 

♦*  If  the  same  success  should  attend  your  efforts  on 
this  important  occasion  which  has  distinguished  you 
hitherto,  then,  to  be  sure,  you,will  have  spent  a  life 
which  Providence  rarely,  if  ever,  before  gave  to  tlie 
lot  of  man.  It  is  my  anxious  hope,  it  is  my  belief 
tliat  this  will  be  the  case ;  but  all  tilings  are  uncer- 
tain, and  perhaps  nothing  more  so  than  political 
events. 

"  Without  you,  the  government  can  have  but  lit- 
tle chance  of  success ;  and  the  people,  of  that  hap. 
piness  which  its  prosperity  must  yield." 

To  these  communications,  the  General  thus  re- 
plied : 

"  Your  observations  on  the  solemnity  of  the  cri- 
sis,  and  its  application  to  myself,  bring  before  me 
subjects  of  the  most  momentous  and  interesting  na- 
ture. In  pur  endeavours  to  establish  a  new  general 
government,  the  contest  nationally  considered,  seems 
not  to  have  been  so  much  for  glory,  as  existence. 
It  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful  whether  we  were  to 
survive  as  an  independent  republick,  or  decline  from 
our  federal  dignity  into  insignificant  and  wretched 
fragments  of  empire.  The  adoption  of  the  consti- 
tution so  extensively,  and  with  so  liberal  an  acqui- 
escence on  the  part  of  the  minorities  in  general, 
.  promised >hc  former;  but  lately,  the  circular  letter 
of  New  York  has  manifested  in  my  apprehension  an 
unfavourable,  if  not  an  insidious  tendency  to  a  con- 
trary policy.  I  still  hope  for  the  best ;  but  before 
you  mentioned  it,  I  could  not  help  fearing  it  would 
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serve  as  a  stkridard  to  which  the  disaffected  could 
resort.  It  Is  now  evidently  the  part  of  all  honest 
ihen,  who  are  friends  to  the  new  constitution,  to  en- 
deavour  to  give  it  a  chance  to  disclose  its  merits 
and  defects  by  carrying  it  fairly  into  effect,  in  the 
first  instance. 

**  The  principal  topick  of  your  letter  is  to  me,  a 
point  of  great  delicacy  indeed,  insomuch  that  I 
can  scarcely,  without  some  impropriety,  touch  up- 
on it.  In  the  first  place,  the  event  to  which  you  al- 
lude may  never  happen,  among  other  reasons  be- 
cause, if  the  partiality  of  my  fellow  citizens  conceive 
k  to  be  a  mean  by  which  the  sinews  of  the  new 
government  would  be  strengthened,  it  will  of  con- 
fieqiienee  be  obnoxious  to  those  who  are  in  opposi- 
tion to  it,  tflany  of  whom,  unquestionably,  will  be 
fytaced  among  the  electors.  This  consideration  a- 
lone  would  supersede  the  expediency  of  announcing 
any  definitive  and  irrevocable  resolution.  You  are 
among  the  small  number  of  those  who  know  my  in- 
vincible  attachment  to  domestick  life,  and  that  my 
sincerest  wish  is  to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of  it 
scWy,  until  my  final  hour.  But  the  world  would 
be  neither  so  we!l  instructed,  nor  so  candidly  dis- 
posed,  as  to  believe  me  to  be  uninfluenced  by  sinister 
motives  in  case  afny  circumstance  should  render  a 
deviation  firom  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  prescribed 
fiarmy  self  indispensable.  Should  the  contingency  you 
suggest,  take  place,  and  {for  ailment's  sake  alone 
let  me  say)  should  my  unfeigned  reluctance  to  ac- 
cept the  office  be  overcome  by  a  deference  for  the 
reasons  and  opinions  of  my  friends ;  might  I  not,  af- 
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ter  the  declarations  I  have  made,  (and  heaven  knows 
they  were  made  in  tlie  sincerity  of  my  heart)  in  the 
judgment  of  the  impartial  world,  and  of  posterity, 
be  chargeable  with  levity  and  inconsistency,  if  not 
with  rashness  and  ambition  ?  Nay  farther,  would 
there  not  even  be  some  apparent  foundation  for  the 
two  former  charges  i  Now,  justice  to  myself,  ai^ 
tranquillity  of  conscience  require  that  I  should  act 
a  part,  if  not  above  imputation,  at  least  capable  of 
vindication.  Nor  will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too 
solicitous  for  reputation.  Though  I  prize  as  I 
ought  the  good  opinion  of  my  fellow  chisens,  yd 
if  1  know  myself,  I  would  not  seek  popularity  at 
the  expense  of  one  social  duty,  or  moral  virtue. 

*^  While  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me 
was  right,  as  it  respected  my  God,  ay  Country^ 
and  myself,  I  could  despise  all  the  party  clamour 
and  unjust  censure  which  must  be  expected  irom 
some,  whose  personal  enmity  might  be  occasiq^ed 
by  their  hostility  to  the  government.  I  am  con- 
scious,  that  1  fear  alone  to  give  any  real  occasion 
for  obloquy,  and  that  I  do  not  dread  to  meet  with 
unmerited  reproach.  And  certain  I  am,  whensoev- 
er I  shall  be  convinced  the  good  of  my  country  rc^ 
quires  my  reputation  to  h%  put  in  risque,  regard  for 
my  own  fame  will*  not  come  in  competition  with  sax 
object  of  so  much  magnituder 

^^  If  I  declined  the  task,  it  would  be  upon  quite 
another  principle.  Notwithstanding  my  advanced 
season  of  life,  my  increasing  fondness  for  agricul- 
tural amusements,  and  my  growing  love  of  retire- 
ment,  augment  and  confirm  m^y  decided  predelictioa 
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for  the  character  of  a  private  citizen,  yet  it  will  be 
no  one  of  these  motives,  nor  the  hazard  to  which 
my  former  reputation  might  be  exposed,  or  the  ter- 
rour  of  encountering  new  fatigues  and  troubles,  that 
would  deter  me  from  an  acceptance  ;  but  a  belief 
that  some  other  person,  who  had  less  pretence  and 
less  inclination  to  be  excused,  could  execute  all  riic 
duties  full  as  satisfactorily  as  myself.  To  say  more 
would  be  indiscreet ;  as  the  disclosure  of  a  refusal 
beforehand  might  incur  the  application  of  the  fable, 
in  which  the  fox  is  represented  as  undervaluing  the 
grapes  he  could  not  reach.  You  will  perceive,  my 
dear  sir,  by  what  is  here  observed  (and  which  you 
will  be  pleased  to  consider  in  the  light  ofa  conBden- 
tiai  communication)  that  my  inclinations  will  dispose 
and  decide  me  to  remain  as  I  am ;  unless  a  clear  and 
insurmountable  conviction  should  be  impressed  on 
my  mipd,  that  some  very  disagreeable  consequen- 
ces must  in  all  human  probability  result  from  the 
indulgence  of  my  wishes.** 

To  similar  suggestions  from  Colonel  Hamilton, 
General  Washington  replied.  **  On  the  deli- 
cate subject  with  which  you  conclude  your  letter  I 
can  say  nothing  ;  because  the  event  alluded  to  may 
never  happen,  and  because  in  case  it  should  occur, 
it  would  be  a  point  of  prudence  to  defer  forming 
one's  ultimate  and  irrevocable  decision,  so  long  as 
ne^  data  might  be  afforded  for  one  to  act  with  the 
grreater  wisdom  and  propriety.  ^  I  would  not  wish 
to  conceal  my  prevailing  sentiment  from  you.  For 
you  know  me  well  enough,  my  good  sir,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  I  am  not  guilty  of  affectation,   when  I 
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tell  you  it  is  my  great  and  9ole  desire  to  liw  and  die 
in  peace  and  retirement  on  my  own  &rm.  Were  it 
even  indispensable  a  different  line  of  conduct  should 
be  adopted,  while  you  and  some  others  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  my  heart  would  acquit,  tibe  world  and 
posterity  might  probably  accuse  me  of  inconsistent 
and  ambition.  Still  I  hope,  I  shall  always  possess 
firmness  and  virtue  enough  to  maintain  (wliat  I  ccHi* 
sider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles)  the  character  of 
an  honest  man. 

^*  Although  I  could  not  help  obsenring  firom 
several  publications  and  letters  that  my  name  had 
been  sometimes  spoken  of,  and  that  it  was  jfossiUe 
the  contingency  which  is  the  subject  of  your  letter 
might  happen,  yet  I  thought  it  best  to  maintain  a 
guarded  silence,  and  to  lack  the  counsel  of  my  best 
friends  (which  I  certainly  hold  in  the  highest  esti. 
mation)  rather  than  to  hazard  an  imputation  un*- 
friendly  to  the  delicacy  of  my  feelings.  For,  situate 
ed  as  I  am,  I  could  hardly  bring  the  question  into 
the  slightest  discussion,  or  ask  an  opinion  even  in  the 
most  confidential  manner,  without  betraying  in  my 
judgment,  some  impropriety  of  conduct,  or  without 
feeling  an  apprehension  that  a  premature  display  of 
anxiety,  niight  be  construed  into  a  vain  glorious  de» 
sire  of  pushing  myself  into  notice  as  a  candidate. 
Now,  if  I  am  not  grossly  deceived  in  myself,  I  should 
unfeignedly  rejoice,  in  case  the  electors,  by  giving 
their  votes  in  favour  of  some  other  i)erson,  would 
save  me  firom  the  dreadful  dilemma  of  being  forced 
to  accept  or  refuse^  If  that  may  not  be,  I  am  in  the 
next  place,  earnlestly  desirous  of  searching  out  the 
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truth,  and  of  knowing  whether  there  does  not  exist  ji 
probability  that  the  government  would  be  just  as 
happily  and  effectually  carried  into  execution  with- 
out my  aid,. as  with  it.  I  am  truly  solicitous  to  ol> 
tain  all  the  previous  information  which  the  chncum- 
stances  will  afford,  and  to  determine  (when  the  de- 
termination can  with  propriety  be  no  longer  post- 
poned)  according,  to  the  principles  of  right  reasoifj 
^nd  the  dictates  of  a  clear  conscience  ;  without  t{k> 
great  a  reference  to  the  unforeseen  conseqaences 
which  may  affect  my  person  or  reputati/on.  Untii 
that  period,  I  may  &irly  hold  myself  open  to  oonvic- 
tion,  though  I  allow  your  sentiments  to  have  weight 
m  them  ;  and  I  shall  not  pass  by  your  arguments 
without  giving  them  as  dispassionate  a  consaderatiod 
as  I  can  possibly  bestow  upon  them* 

''  In  taking  a  survey  of  tile  subject,  in  whatever 
point  of  light  I  have  been  able  to  place  it,  I  will  not 
suppress  the  acknowledgment,  my  dear  sir,  that  I 
have  always  felt  a  kind  of  gloom  upon  my  mind,  as 
often  as  I  have  been  taught  to  expect  I  might,  and 
perhaps  must  ere  long  be  called  to  make  a  decision* 
You  will,  I  am  well  assured,  believe  the  assertion 
(though  I  have  little  expectation  it  would  gaincred^ 
it  from  those  who  are  less  acquainted  with  me) 
that  if  I  should  receive  the  appointment,  and  should 
be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it ;  the  acceptance  would 
be  attended  with  more  diffidence  and  reluctance, 
than  ever  I  experienced  before  in  my  life.  It  would 
be,  however,  with  a  fixed  and  sole  determination  of 
lending  whatever  assistance  might  be  in  my  power 
to  promote  the  publick  weai,  in  hopes  that  at  a  con* 
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renient  and  early  period,  my  services  might  be  dis- 
pensed  with  ;  and  that  I  might  be  permitted  once 
moretoretire....to  pass  an  unclouded  evening  after 
the  stormy  day  of  Ufe,  in  the  bosom  pf  domestick 
tranquillity  •" 

We  YoLVt  already  made  copious  extracts  i^om 
the  letters  of  the  Geneml  on  the  subject  of  the  Fre^- 
^ency ;  but  as  they  clearly  describe  his  feelings  and 
yiews  on  the  near  prospect  of  being  again  summon- 
ed by  his  country  into  publick  life,  they  must  be  in. 
teresting  to  all.  We  will:  close  them  with  die  k^^^ 
lowing  communications  made  to  General  Lincoln, 
who  had  also  communicated  to  him  the  expectation 
of  his  friends,  *^  I  would  willingly  pass  over  in  si- 
lencc'that  part  of  yx^ur  letter,  in  which  you  mention 
the  persons  who  are  candidates  for  the  two  first  o& 
fices  in  the  executive,  if  I  did  not  fear  the  omissioa 
might  seem  to  betray  a  virant  of  confidence.  Mo- 
tives of  delicacy  have  prevented  me  hitherto  from 
conversing  or  writing  on  this  subject,  whenever  I 
could  avoid  it  with  decency.  I  may,  however,  with 
great  sincerity,  and  I  believe  without  oflfending  a« 
gainst  modesty  or  propriety,  say  toyouy  that  I  most 
heartily  wish  the  choice  to  which  you  allude  might 
not  fall  upon  me  ;  and  that  if  it  should,  I  must  re«* 
serve  to  myself  the  right  of  making  up  my  final  deci- 
sion, at  the  last  moment,  when  it  can  be  brought  into 
one  view,  and  wlien  the  expediency  or  inexpediency 
of  a  refusal  can  be  more  judiciously  determined  than 
at  present.  But  be  assured,  my  dear  sir,  if  from 
any  inducement  I  shall  be  persuaded  ultimately  to 
accept,  it  will  not  be  (so  far  as  I  know  my  own  heart) 
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fiom  any  of  a  private  or  personal  nature.  Every 
personal  consideration  conspires  to  rivet  me  (if  I 
may  use  the  expression)  to  retirement.  At  my  time 
of  life,  and  under  my  circumstances,  nothing  in  this 
world  can  ever  draw  me  from  it,  unless  it  be  a  c(m^ 
viction  that  the  partiality  of  my  countrymen  had 
made  my  services  absolutely  necessary,  jcHned  to  a 
fear  that  my  refusal  might  induce  a  belief  that  I  pre* 
ferred  the  conservation  of  my  own  reputation  and 
private  ease,  to  the  good  of  my  country.  After  ally 
if  I  should  conceive  myself  in  a  manner  constrained 
to  accept,  I  call  heaven  to  witness,  that  this  very  act 
would  be  the  greatest  sacrifice  of  my  personal  feel* 
ings  and  wishes,  that  ever  I  h&ve  been  called  upon 
to  make.  It  would  be  to  forego  repose  and  dcmes* 
tick  enjoyment  for  trouble,  pertiaps  publick  oblo- 
quy ;  for  I  should  consider  myself  as  entering  upon 
an  unexplored  field,  enveloped  on  every  side  with 
clouds  and  darkness. 

^^  From  this  embarrassing  situation  I  had  natur« 
i^y  supposed  tliat  my  declarations  at  the  close  of 
ihe  war  would  have^saved  me  ;  and  Uiat  my  sincere 
intentions,  then  publickly  made  known,  would  have 
effectually  precluded  me  forever  afterwards  from  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  a  candidate  for  any  office.  This 
hope,  as  a  last  anchor  of  worldly  happiness  in  old 
age,  I  had  still  carefully  preserved  ;  until  the  pub- 
lick  papers,  and  private  letters  frofii  my  correspond* 
enfs  in  almost  every  quarter,  taught  me  to  appre* 
hend  that  I  might  soon  be  obliged  to  answer  the 
question,  whether  I  would  go  again  into  publick 
life  or  not/* 
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Im  event  it  appeared,  that  anudst  die  di«oidiiioe 
of  opinion^  respecting  the  merits  of  the  Fedeml  Con^ 
8tkut|on,  there  was  but  one  sentimmt,  through  the 
United  States^  respecting  the  man  who  should  ad^ 
minister  the  government*  On  counting  the  votes 
of  the  electois  c^  President  and  Vice  President^  it 
•wasfotmdtbatGeneral  George  Washington  had 
their  unanimous  sui&age,  and  was  chosen  President 
of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4tfa  oC 
March  1789. 

On  the  14l}i  of  April,  official  information  reach- 
ed  him  of  hts  elecdoni  Having  already  made  up  Ua 
mind  to  obey  the  summons  of  a  whole  coun^,  on 
the  second  day  after  this  notification^  he  quitted  the 
^iet  widks  of  Mount  Vernon  for  the  acduous  duties 
of  the  supreme  magistracy  of  his  nation*  Although 
grateful  for  this  renewed  declaration  of  the  bvounu 
ble  opinion  of  die  community,  yet  his  determinadoii 
to  accept  the  office  was  accompanied  with  diffidence 
and  apprehension.  **  I  wish,''  he  observed  *^that 
there  may  not  be  reason  for  regretting  the  choice 
for  indeed  all  I  can  promise  is,  to  accomplish  that 
which  can  be  done  by  an  honest  zeal.'*  The  find- 
ings, with  which  he  entered  upon  publick  lifey  he 
left  upon  his  private  journal. 

"  AbcMit  ten  o'clock,  I  ?3adc  adieu  to  Mount 
Vernon,  to  private  life,  and  to  domcstick  felicity ; 
and  with  a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  and 
painful  sensations  than  I  have  words  to  express,  *set 
out  for  New  York,  with  the  best  dispositions  to 
render  service  to  my  country  in  obedience  to  its 
call,  but  with  less  hope  of  answering  its  expecta- 
tions." 
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He  was  met  on  the  road  by,  the  gentlemen  of 
Alexandria,  and  conducted  to  a  publick  dinner. 
From  the  numerous  addresses  presented  to  the  Gen- 
eral on  this  occasion,  we  select  that  of  the  citizens 
of  Alexandria,  because  it  is  a  testimonial  of  the.  af« 
fection  and  veneration  in  which  his  neighbours  and 
friends  held  his  private  as  well  as  publick  character, 
and  because  in  itself  it  has  peculiar  interest.  The 
following  is  the  address  : 

"  Again  your  country  commands  your  care.... 
Obedient  to  its  wishes,  unmindful  of  your  ease,  we 
see  you  again  relinquishing  the  bliss  of  retirement, 
and  this  too  at  a  period  of  life,  when  nature  itself 
seem3  to  authorize  a  preference  of  repose ! 

*  *  Not  to  extol  your  glory  as  a  soldier ;  not  to  pour 
forth  our  gratitude  for  past  services ;  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  tlie  unexampled  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  upon  you  by  the  sponta- 
neous and  unanimous  suffrages  of  three  millions  of 
freemen,  in  your  election  to  the  supreme  magistra- 
cy; nor  to  admire  the  patriotism  which  directs  your 
conduct,  do  your  neighbours  and  friends  now  ad- 
dress you.  Themes  less  splendid,  but  more  en- 
dearing, impress  our  minds.  The  first  and  best  of 
Citizens  must  leave  us.  Our  aged  must  lose  theh: 
ornament ;  our  youth  their  model ;  our  agriculture 
its  improver  ;  our  commerce  its  friend ;  our  infant 
academy  its  protector ;  our  poor  their  benefactor^  and 
the  interiour  navigation  of  the  Potomack  (an  event 
replete  with  the  most  extensive  utility  already,  by 
your  unremitted  exertions,  brought  into  partial  use} 
its  institutoi'and  promoter. 

T  r 
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«  Farewell  !....go !  and  make  a  grateful  peq;>le 
happy,  a  people^  who  will  be  doubly  grateful  when 
they  contemplate  thb  recent  sacrifice  for  their  inter- 
tsU 

"  To  that  Being  who  maketh  and  unmakcth  at 
his  will,  we  commend  you ;  and  after  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  aiduouls  business  to  which  you  are 
called,  may  he  restore  to  us  again,  the  best  of  men, 
and  the  most  beloved  fellow  citizen  !** 

To  which  General  Washington  repUed  as 
follows : 

^^Gbnteemen, 

^'  Although  I  ought  not  to  conceal,  yet  I  cannot 
describe  the  painful  emotions  which  I  felt  in  being 
called  upon  to  determine  whether  I  would  accept  or 
refuse  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  The 
unanimity  in  the  choice,  the  opinion  of  my  friends 
communicated  from  dillerent  parts  of  Europe  as 
well  as  from  America,  the  apparent  wish  of  these 
who  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  c<mstitutioa 
in  its  pr^nt  form ;  and  an  ardent  desire  on  my 
own  part  to  be  instrumental  in  connecting  the  good 
urill  of  my  countrymen  towards  each  other,  have 
induced  an  acceptance.  Those  who  know  me  best 
(and  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  are,  from  your  situa- 
tion,  in  that  number)  know  better  than  any  others 
my  love  of  retirement  is  so  greats  that  no  earthly 
consideration,  short  of  a  conviction  of  duty,  could 
have  prevailed  upon  me  to  depart  from  my  resolu- 
tion never  more  to  take  any  share  in  transactions  of 
apublick  nature.  For,  at  my  age,  and  in  my 
circumstanoes,  what  i»x)spects  or  advantages  could 
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I  propose  to  myself,  fix>m  embarking  again  on 
the  tempestuous  and  uncertain  ocean  of  publick 
life  ?  I  do  not  feel  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  making  publick  declarations,  in  order  to  convince 
you,  gentlemen,  of  my  attachment  to  yourselves, 
and  regard  for  your  interests.  The  whole  tenour  of 
my  life  has  been  open  to  your  inspection  ;  and  my 
past  actions,  rather  than  my  present  declarations, 
must  be  die  pledge  of  my  ^future  conduct. 

*'  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
fyt  the  expressions  of  kindness  contained  in  your  va* 
iedictory  address.  It  is  true,  just  after  having  bade 
adieu  to  my  domestick  connexions,  this  tender  proof 
of  your  friendships  is  but  too  well  calculated  still 
&rth^  to  awaken  my  aensibili^,  and  increase  my 
regret  at  parting  from  the  enjoyments  of  private 
life. 

'^  All  that  now  remains  for  me  is  to  commit 
myself  and  you  to  the  protection  of  that  beneficent 
Being  who,  on  a  former  occasicm,  hath  luq>pily 
brought  us  together,  after  a  long  and  distressing 
separation.  Perhaps  the  same  gracious  Providence 
will  again  indulge  me.  Unutterable  sensations 
must  then  be  left  to  more  expressive  silence.... 
while  fix>m  an  aching  hout,  I  bid  you  all,  my  affec-  . 
tionate  friends),  and  kind  neighbours,  ferewell !" 

It  was  the  wish  of  General  Washington  to  a. 
void  parade  on  his  journey  to  the  seat  of  government, 
but  he  found  it  impossible.  Numerous  bodies  of 
respectable  citizens,  and  detachments  from  the  mi- 
litia escorted  him  the  whole  distance,  and  at  every 
place  through  which  he  passed,  he  received  the 
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most  flattering  evidence  of  the  high  estimation,  in 
which  his  countrym^en  held  his  talents  and  his  vir- 
tues. 

Gray's  bridge 'over  the  Schuylkill  was,  with 
much  taste  and  expression,  embellished  on  the  oc- 
casion. At  each  end  arches  were  erected  com- 
posed of  laurel,  in  imitation  of  a  Roman  trium- 
phal  arch ;  and  on  each  side  was  a  laurel  shrub- 
bery. As  the  General  passed,  unperceived  by  him, 
a  youth  by  the  aid  of  machinery  let  down  upon  his 
head  a  civick  crown.  Through  avenues  and  streets 
thronged  with  people,  he  passed  from  the  Schuylkill 
into  Philadelphia,  and  at  night  the  city  was  illumi- 
nated. 

At  Trenton,  the  Ladies  presented  him  with  a 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  the  protection  which,  twelve 
years  before,  he  gave  them,  wordiy  of  the  taste  and 
refinement  of  the  sex.  On  the  bridge  over  the  creek 
which  runs  through  this  place,  a  triumphal  arch  was 
erected  on  thirteen  pillars,  these  were  entwined  with 
laurel  and  decorated  with  flowers.  On  the  fixmt 
of  the  arch  was  the  following  inscription,  in  large 
gilt  letters, 

THE  DEFENDER  OF  THE  MOTHERS 

WILL  BE  THE 

PROTECTER  OF  THE  DAUGHTERS. 
On  the  centre  of  the  arch  above  the  inscription 
was  a  dome  of  flowers  and  evergreens  incircling  the 
dates  of  two  events  particularly  interesting  to  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Jersey,  viz.  the  successful  assault 
on  the  Hessian  post  in  Trenton,  and  the  gallant  stand 
made  by  Gencnd  Washington  at  the -same  creek 
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«n  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Princeton* 
A  numerous  party  of  matrons,  holding  their  daugh- 
ters in  their  hands,  who  were  dressed  in  white  and 
held  on  their  arms  baskets  of  flowers  assembled  at 
this  place,  and  on  his  approach  the  young  Ladies  in* 
cfaantingly  sang  the  following  ode, 

Welcome  Mighty  Chief,  once  more 
Welcome  to  this  grateful  shore  ; 
Now  no  mercenary  foe 
Aims  again  the  fatal  blow. 
Aims  at  THEE  the  fatal  blow. 

Virgins  &ir  and  matrons  grave 
Those  thy  conquering  arms  did  saTe, 
Build  for  THEE  triumphal  bowers ; 
Strew  ye  fair  his  way  with  flowers, 
Strew  your  HERO's  way  with  flowers. 

At  the  last  line  the  flowers  were  strewed  before 
him. 

On  the  -eastern  shore  of  New  Jersey,  he  was 
met  by  a  Committee  of  Congress,  and  accompanied 
over  the  river  in  an  elegant  barge,  of  thirteen  oars, 
and  manned  by  thirteen  branch  pilots. 

**  The  display  of  boats,"  observes  the  General 
in  his  diary,  *'  which  attended  and  joined  on  this 
occasion,  some  with  vocal  and  others  with  instru* 
mental  musick  on  board,  the  decorations  of  the  ships, 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  the  loud  acclamations  of  the 
people  which  rent  the  sky  as  I  passed  along  the 
wharves,  filled  my  mind  with  sensations  as  painful 
(contemplating  the  reverse  of  this  scene,  which  may 
be  the  case  after  all  my  endeavours  to  do  good)  as 
they  were  pleasing." 
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He  landed  on  the  23d  of  April  at  the  sturs  on 
Murray's  wharf,  which  were  highly  ornamented  for 
the  purpose.  At  this  place  the  Governour  of  New 
York  received  him,  and  with  military  honours,  and 
amidst  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  conducted 
him  to  his  apartments  in  the  city.  At  the  close  of 
the  day,  Foreign  Ministers  and  other  characters  of 
distinction,  made  him  congratulatory  visits,  and  the 
publick  exhibition  was  at  night  closed  by  a  briUiaafc 
illumination* 
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Inauguration  of  the  Premdent..,.IG3  Addrett  to  Cangrets..^ 
Jinawenofthetnoo  H(m9e9,..,Th€  jirrangemerUa  ofhU  Jhuae- 
kold..JfB8  Rcgulationa  for  Vtdtora.^.Tlie  Reaaona  ^ their 
mdofitian.,..The  Relatioru  t^tht  United  States  with  Foreign 
Fovfer9,.*.Congre9B  establishes  the  Defuirtments  of  the  Gov^ 
€mment..,,The  President  fills  them.^.He  -visits  Mvf  Eng^ 
iand.^,His  Recefition„.^ddresses  to  hiM..,,His  Answers*,.. 
JYegotidtions  with  the  Indians....Treaty  with  the  Creeks..., 
War  with  the  Wabash  and  Miands  Tribes. ...General  Har» 
mar*s  exfiedition....St.  Clair  defeated....GenerM  Wayne  vic^ 
torious  and  makes  a  Treaty  with  them... .Second  Session  of 
C&ngress ....Fiscal  Arrang^mients  <f  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury .... Indisposition  of  the  President.... He  visits  Mount 
Femon....Meets  Ctn^ess  at  PhUadelfihia....His  Tour  to  the 
Southern  States....Second  Congress, ...The  President  refuse* 
his  Signature  to  the  Representntrve  BiUi...Contemftlates  re* 
Hring  to  Private  Ltfe....Con9ents  to  be  a  Candidate  for  tf^ 
Second  Presidency. 

1789.  In  adjusting  the  ceremonies  of  the  in- 
auguration of  the  President,  Congress  determined 
that  the  oath  of  office  should  be  administered  to 
him  in  an  open  gallery  adjoining  the  Hail  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  Accordingly  on  the  30th  of  April,  General 
Washington  attended,  and,  in  a  view  of  a  vast  as- 
aemblage  of  people,  was  constitutionally  qualified 
for  the  administration  of  the  government.  On  his 
being  proclaimed  President  of  the  United  States, 
reiterated  acclamations  testified  the  interest  and  tl^ 
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pleasure,  which  the  attending  multitude  felt  in  the 
transaction. 

The  President  immediately  entered  the  Senate 
chamber  and  made  the  following  Speech  to  the  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature. 

lELLOW  CITIZENS  OF  THE  SENATE,  AND 

OF  TftE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT-ATIVES, 

"  Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no 
event  could  have  filled  me  with  greater  anxieties  than 
that  of  which  the  notification  was  transmitted  bj 
your  order,  and  received  on  the  14th  day  of  the  pre- 
sent month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  summoned 
by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but 
with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had 
chosen  with'  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in  my 
flattering  hopes,  with  an  immutable  decision  as  the 
asylum  of  my  declining  years  :  A  retreat  which 
was  rendered  every  day  more  necessary  as  well 
as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the  addition  of  habit  to 
inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my 
health  to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty of  the  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country 
called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  wisest 
and  most  experienced  of  her  citizens,  a  distrustfiil 
scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but  over- 
whelm with  despondence  one,  who,  inheriting  infe- 
riour  endowments  from  nature,  and  unpractised  in 
the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought  to  be  pecu- 
liarly conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.  In  thia 
conflict  of  emotions,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has 
been  my  faithful  study  to  collect  my  duty  from  a 
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just  appreciation  of  every  curcumstance  by  which  it 
might  be  affected;  All  I  dare  hope  is,  that  if  in  ac- 
cepting this  task  I  have  been  too  much  swayed  by 
a  g^teful  remembrance  of  former  instances^  or  by 
an  affectionate  sensibility  to  thid  transcendant  proof 
of  the  confidence  of  nfy  fellow  citizens ;  and  have 
thence  too  little  consulted  my  incapacity  as  well  as 
disinclination  for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  be- 
fore me ;  my  errour  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives 
which  misled  me,  and  its  consequences  be  judged 
by  my  country,  with  some  sharejoi^  the  partiality  in 
which  they  originated^    • 

^*  Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have, 
in  obedience  to  the  publi9K  summons,  repaired  to 
the  present  station,  it  would  be  peculiarly  improper 
to  omit  in  this  first  o^ial  act,  my  fervent  supplica- 
tions to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  rules  over  the 
univei;se,  who  presides  in  the  councils  of  nations, 
and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  hu- 
man defec),  that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to 
the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  government  instituted  by  them- 
selves for  these  essential  purposes,  and  may  enable 
every  instrument  employed  in  its  administration,  to 
execute  with  success,  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge*  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  great  Au- 
thor of  every  publick  and  private  good,  I  assure  my- 
self that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less  than 
my  own  ;  nor  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  at  large, 
less  th^n  either.  No  people  can  be  bound  ta  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  the  invisible  hand,  which  con- 
ducts the  affairs  of  men,  more  than  the  people  of 
zz 
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the  United  States.  Every  step  by  which  they 
have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an  independeDt 
nation,  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some 
token  of  providential  agency.  And  in  the  impor- 
tant revolution  j^st  accomplished  in  the  system  of 
theit*  united  government^  the  tranquil  deliberatioiis 
and  voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  commu* 
nities,  from  which  the  event  has  resulted,  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most  gov- 
ernments  have  been  established^  without  some  re- 
turn of  pious  gratitude  along  with,  an  humble  antict- 
pation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem 
to  presage.  These  reflections  ajrising  out  of  the  pres^ 
ent  crisis,  have  forced  themselves  too  strongly  on 
my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with  me, 
I  trusty  in  think^hig  that  there  are  none  under  the  io^ 
fiuence  of  which,  the  proceedings,  of  a  new  and  firae 
government  can  more  auspiciously  commence. 

^^  By  the  article  estaUishing  the  executive  de^ 
partment,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  President  *  to 
recommend  to  your  consideration,  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient/  The  cir« 
cufnstances  under  which  I  now  meet  you,  will  ac« 
quit  me  from  entering  into  that  subject,  fiuther  than 
to  refer  you  to  the  great  Constituti(Mial  Charter  un- 
der which  we  are  assembled  ;  and  which  in  defin* 
ing  your  powers^  designates  the  objects  to  which 
your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  move  con« 
sistent  with  those  circupistances,  and  for  more  con- 
genial with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me  to  substi* 
tute  in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular 
measures,  the  tribute  that  is  due  to  die  talents^  the 
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rectkiide,  and  the  patriotism  which  adorn  the  char- 
acters selected  to  devise  and  adopt  them.  In  tl^se 
faonourable  qualifications,  I  beliokl  the  surest  pledg- 
es, that  as  on  one  skk^  no  local  prejudices  ot  attach^ 
mefits,  no  separate  views  nor  party  animosities,  will 
misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which 
ought  to  watch  over  this  great  assemblage  of  com- 
munities and  interests :  So,  on  another,  tliat  the 
foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in 
the  p\ire  and  immutable  iTrinciples  of  private  moral- 
ity ;  and  the  preeminence  of  a  free  gpvermment  be 
exemplified  by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the 
aflections  of  its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect 
of  the  world. 

*^  I  dwell  on  this  prospect  with  every  satisfaction 
which  an  ardent  tove  for  nty  country  can  inspire ; 
since  there  is  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established^ 
than  that  there  exists  in  the  economy  and  course  of 
nature,  an  indissokiUe  union  between  virtue  and 
haf^ness... .between  duty  and  advantage. ...between 
the  genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnuntmotis 
policy,  and  the  solid  rewards  of  publick  prosperity 
and  felicity;  Since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  persuad- 
ed that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never 
be  expected  on  a  nation  that  disregards  the  eternal 
rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven  itself  has 
ordained :  And  dince  the  preservation  of  the  sacred 
fire  of  Bberty,  wd  the  destiny  of  the  republican 
model  of  government,  are  justly  considered  as  deeply^ 
perhfips  as  Jincdly  staked,  on  the  experiment  en« 
traated  to  the  hands  of  the  American  people. 
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"  Besides  theordinarj'  objects  submitted  to  yoot 
caje,  it  will  remain  with  your  judgment  to  decide^ 
how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  delegat- 
ed by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is  render* 
ed  expedient  at  the  present  juncture,  by  the  natme 
of  ot^ections  which  have  been  urged  against  the 
system,  or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which  has 
given  birth  to  them.  Instead  of  undertaking  partic- 
ular recomniendations  on  this  subject,  in  which  I 
could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived  fix)m  official 
opportunities,  I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire 
confidence  in  your  discernment  and  pursuit  of  the 
publick  good ;  for  I  assure  myself,  that  whilst  you 
carefully  avoid  every  alteration  which  might  en- 
danger the  benefits  of  an  united  and  efective  gov- 
emment,  or  which  ought  to  await  the  future  lessons 
of  experience ;  a  reverence  for  tlie  charactcristick 
rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard  fi^r  the  publick  har* 
mony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  defiberations 
on  the  question,  how  far  the  former  can  be  more 
impregnably  fortified,  or  the  latter  be  safely  and  ad- 
vantageously promoted. 

**  To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to 
add,  which  will  be  most  properly  addressed  to  the 
House  of  Represenvatives.  It  concerns  myself,  and 
will  therefore  be  as  brief  as,  possible.  When  I  was 
first  honoured  with  a  call  into  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try, then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  struggle  for  its 
liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated  my  duty, 
required  that  I  should  renounce  every  pecuniary 
compensation.  From  this  resolution  I  have  in  no 
instance  departed.     And  being  still  under  the  im- 
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pressions  which  produced  it,  I  must  decline  as  in- 
applicable to  myself,  any  share  in  the  personal  emol- 
uments, which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a 
permanent  provision  for  the  executive  department ; 
and  must  "accordingly  pray  that  the  pecuniary  esti- 
mates for  the  station  in  which  I  am  placed,  may, 
during  my  continuation  in  it,  be  limited  to  such. 
actual  expenditures  as  the  publick  good  may  be 
thought  to  require. 

*/ Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments, 
as  they  have  been  awakened  by  the  occasion  which 
brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave ; 
but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign 
Parent  of  the  human  race,  in  humble  supplication, 
that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favour  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in 
perfect  tranquillity,  and  dispositions  for  deciding 
with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  the  security  of  their  union,-  and.  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  happiness;  so  his  divine  bless- 
ing maj  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the  enlarged  views, 
the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise  measures  - 
on  which  the  success  of  this  government  must  de- 
pend.'' 

The  answer  of  the  Senate^  was  highly  respectful 
and  afifectionate.  * 

*'  The  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  elective  body 
in  your  favour,  is  peculiarly  expressive  of  the 
gratitude,  confidence  and  affection  of  the  citizens  of 
America,  and  is  the  highest  testimonial  at  once  of 
your  merit,  and  their  esteem.  We  arc  sensible, 
^ir,  that  nothing  but  the  voice  of  your  fellow  citi« 
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zens  could  have  called  you  from  a  retreat,  cbosen 
by  the  fondest  predikctton,  endeared  by  habit,  and 
consecrated  to  the  repose  of  declining  years.  We 
rejoice,  and  with  us,  all  America,  ihat,  in  obedience 
to  the  call  of  our  common  country,  you  liave  return** 
ed  once  more  to  publick  life.  In  you  all  parties  con« 
fide,  in  you  all  interests  unite,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  your  past  services,  great  as  they  have  been, 
will  be  equalled  by  your  future  exertions ;  and  that 
youft  prudence  and  sagacity  as  a  statesman,  wHl  tend 
to  avert  the  dangers  to  which  we  were  exposed,  to 
give  stability  to  the  present  government,  and  dig^i* 
ty  and  splendour  to  that  country,  which  your  skiH 
and  valour  as  a  soldier,  so  eminently  contributed  to 
raise  to  independence  and  empire. 

"  When  we  contemplate  the  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances,  and  wonderful  combination  of  causes 
which  gradually  prepared  the  people  of  this  country 
for  independence ;  when  we  contemplate  the  rise, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the  late  war,  which 
gave  them  a  name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
we  are,  with  you,  unavoidaUy  led  to  acknowledge 
and  adore  the  great  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  by 
whom  empires  rise  and  fall.  A  review  of  the  many 
signal  instances  of  divine  interposition  in  favour  of 
•this  country,  claims  our  most  pious  gratitude. 
And  permit  us,  sir,  to  observe,  that  among  the  great 
events  which  have  led  to  the  formation  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  federal  government,  we  esteem  your 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  President,  as  one  of  the 
most  propitious  and  iiaportant." 
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The  House,  equally  affectionate  and  respectful 
an  their  answer,  say  : 

♦*  The  Representatives  of  the  People  of  the  Uni- 
ted  States,  present  their  congratulations  on  tl>e  event 
by  which  your  fellow  citieens  have  ?ittested  the  pre- 
eminence  of  your  merit.  You  have  long  held  the 
first  place  in  their  esteem ;  you  have  often  received 
tokens  of  their  affection;  you  now  possess  the  only 
proof  that  remained  of  their  gratitude  for  your  ser- 
vices, of  their  reverence  for  your  wisdom,  and  of 
their  confidence  in  your  virtues.  You  enjoy  the 
highest,  because  the  truest  honour,  of  being  the  First 
Magistrate,  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  freest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  We  well  know  the  anxieties  with  which  you 
must  have  obeyed  the  summons,  from  the  repose  re- 
served for  your  declining  years>  into  publick  scenes^ 
of  which  you  had  taken  your  leave  forever ;  but  the 
obedience  was  due  to  the.  occasion.  It  is  already 
applauded  by  the  universal  joy  which  welcomes  you 
to  your  station,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  will 
be  rewarded  with  all  the  satisfaction,  with  which  an 
ardent  love  for  your  fellow  citizens  must  review  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  promote  their  happiness. 

"This  anticipation  is  not  justified  merely  by  the 
past  experience  of  your  signal  services.  It  is  par- 
ticularly suggested  by  the  pious  impressions  under 
which  you  commence  your  administration,  and  the 
enlightened  maxims  by  which  you  mean  to  con- 
duct it.  We  feel  with  you  the  strongest  obligations 
to  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  has  led  the  Amer- 
ican people  through  so  many  difficulties,  to  cherish 
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a  conscious  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  repiibli* 
can  liberty,  and  to  seek  the  only  sure  means  of  pre<^ 
serving  and  recommending  the  precious  deposit  in 
a  system  of  legislation^  founded  on  the  principles 
of  an  honest  policy,  and  directed  by  the  spirit  of  a 
diffusive  patriotism. 

'^The  question  arising  out  of  the  fifth  article  of 
the  Constitution,  will  receive  all  the  attention  de- 
manded by  its  importance,  and  will,  we  trust,  be 
decided  under  the  influence  of  all  the  consideratioiis 
to  which  you  allude. 

"In  forming  the  pecuniary  provisions  for  the  ex- 
ecutive department,  we  shall  not  lose  sight  of  a 
wish  resulting  from  motives  which  give  it  a  pe- 
culiar claim  to  our  regards  Your  resolution,  in  a 
moment  critical  to  the  liberties  of  your  country,  to 
renounce  air  personal  emolument,  was  among  the 
many  presages  of  yoi;r  patriotick  services,  which 
have  been  amply  fulfilled;  and  your  scrupulous 
adherence  now  to  the  law  then  imposed  on  your- 
self,  cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  the  purity,  whilst  it 
increases  the  lustre  of  a  character,  which  has  so 
many  titles  to  admiration. 

"  Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  have 
thought  fit  to  address  you .  They  flow  from  our  own 
hearts,  and  we  verily  believe,  that  among  the  mil- 
lions we  represent,  therfe  is  not  a  virtuous  citizen 
whose  heart  will  disown  them. 

"  All  that  remains  is,  that  we  join  in  your,  fer- 
vent supplications  for  the  blessings  of  Heaven  oa 
our  country ;  and  that  we  add  our  own  for  the 
choicest  of  those  blessings  on  the  most  beloved  of 
her  citizens." 
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While  waiting  the  movements  of  the  Legisla^ 
turc,  the  President  endeavoured  fully  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  state  of  publick  affairs,  and  for 
this  purpose^  he  called  upon  those  who  had  been 
the  heads  of  departments  under  the  confederation, 
to  report  to  him  the  situation  of  their  respective 
conoerns*  He  also,  having  consuhed  with  his 
friendsy  adopted  a  system  for  the  order  of  his  own 
household,  for  the  regulation  of  his  hours  of  busi* 
ness,  and  of  intercourse  with  those  who>  in  a  for* 
mal  manner,  visited  him  as  the  Supreme  Magis- 
trate of  the  nation. 

He  publickly  announced  that  neither  visits  of 
business  or  ceremony  would  be  expected  on  Sun- 
day, as  he  wished  to  reserve  this  day  sacredly  to 
himself.  Other  regulations,  adopted  at  this  fime, 
were  at  a  subsequent  period  complained  of  as  par- 
taking too  much  of  monarchical  customs.  To  a 
friend  in  Virginia,  who  had  made  known  these 
complaints,  the  President  gave  the  following  rea- 
sons  for  their  adoption. 

'*  While  the  eyes  of  America,  perhaps  of  the 
world,  are  turned  to  this  government,  and  many 
are  watching  the  movements  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  its  administration,  I  should  like  to  be  in-  . 
formed  through  so  good  a  medium,  of  the  publick 
opinion  of  both  men  and  measures,  and  of  none 
more  than  myself ; ••.•not  so  much  of  what  may  be 
thought  commendable  parts,  if  any,  of  my  conduct, 
as  of  those  which  are  conceived  to  be  of  a  differ- 
ent complexion.      The  man  who  means  to  com- 
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imt  no  wrong,  will  never  be  guittf  of  enormides, 
conseqaently  can  never  be  unwilling  to^  fteam  wtot 
are  ascribed  to  him  as  foibles.  If  tkey  are  reaif 
such,  the  knowledge  of  them,  in  a  WeH  disposed 
mind,  will  go  half  waj  towards  a  reform.  If  diej" 
are  not  errours,  he  can  explain  and  justify  the  mo- 
tives of  his  actions.  At  a  distance  from  the  tfie. 
aire  of  action,  truth  is  not  always  related  without 
embeltishments,  and  sometimes  is  entirely  pervert^ 
ed,  from  a  misconception  of  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  efects  that  are  the  subject  of  censure. 

<^  This  leads  me  to  think  that  a  system  which  f 
found  it  indispensably  necessary  to  adopt  upon  my 
first  coming  to  this  city,  might  have  undergone 
severe  strictures,  and  have  had  motives,  very  for^ 
eign  from  those  that  governed  me,  assigned  as  the 
causes  diereof....!  mean  first,  returning  no  visits; 
second,  appointing  certain  days  to  receive  tfiem 
generally,  (not  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  visits 
on  any  other  days  under  particular  circumstances) 
and  third,  at  first  entertaining  no  company,,  and 
afterwards  (until  I  was  unable  to  entertain  any  at 
all)  confining  it  to  official  characters.  A  few  days 
evinced  the  necessity  of  the  two  first  in  so  clear  a 
point  of  view,  that  had  I  not  adopted  it,  I  should 
have  been  unable  to  have  attended  to  any  sort  of  bu- 
siness, unless  I  had  applied  the  hours  allotted  to 
rest  and  refreshment  to  this  purpose ;  for  by  the 
time  I  had  done  breakfast,  and  thence  until  dinner, 
and  afterwards  until  bed  time,  I  could  not.  get  re- 
lieved from  the  ceremony  of  one  visit,  before  I  had 
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$o  attend  to  aoother.  Ina  word,  I  hadno  kisure  to 
read  or  to  answer  t^e  ^spatches  that  were  pourinj^ 
in  upon  rne  from  all  quarters. 

^^  Before  the  custom  was  etablisfaed,  which  now 
accommodates  foreign    characters,  strangers,  and 
ofthers,  who,  from  motives  of  curiosity)    respect  t6 
ihe  Chief  Magistrate,  or  anjr  other  cause,  are  indu- 
ced to  call  upon  tnfiy  I  was  unable  to  attend  to  anjr 
btisiness  whatsoever.      For  gentlemen^  coflsjuhing  < 
their  owi^  convenience  rather  than  mine,  were  calling 
from  tb|&  time  I  rose  from  breakfast,  often  befor^^ 
un^  I  sat  down  to  dinner.     This,  as  1  resolved  not 
fo  neglect  mj  publick  duties,  reduced  me  to  thie 
choice  of  on«  of  these  alternatives ;  either  to  refuse 
them  ahqgether^  or  to  appropriate  a  time  for  the  re* 
oeption  of  thepti.    The  first  would,  I  well  knew,  hk 
disgusting  to  manj ;  ^he  latter,  I  expected,  would 
undergo  ani^nadversions  from  those  who  would  find 
Ikult  with  or  without  cause.     To  please  every  bodf 
was  impossible.     I  therefore  adopteid  that  line  of 
conduct  which  combined  publick  advantage  with 
private  convenience,  and  which  in  my  judgment  was 
unexceptionable  ii.  itself. 

t*  These  visits  are  optional.  They  are  mad6 
without  inritatilon.  Between  the  hours  of  three  and 
four  every  Tuesday  I  am  prepared  tp  receiye  theih, 
Grentlemen,  often  in  great  numbers,  pome  and  go^ 
chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  they  please.  A 
porter  shews  them  into  the  room,  aCnd  they  tietii^ 
from  it  when  they  choose,  and  withoirt  ceremony. 
J^t  their  first  entrance,  they  salute  me,  am)  I  them, 
moA  as  many  as  I  can  talk  td^  I  do.     What  pomj^ 
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there  is  in  all  this,  I  am  unable  to  discoyer.  Per- 
haps it  consists  in  not  sitting :  To  this,  two  reasons 
are  opposed;  first,  it  is  unusual ;  secondly,  (which 
is  a  more  substantial  one)  because  I  have  no  room 
large  enough  to  contain  a  third  of  the  chairs  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  admit  it.  If  it  is  supposed 
that  ostentation,  or  the  fashions  of  courts,  (which, 
by  the  bye,  I  believe  originate  oftener  in  conven- 
ience, not  to  say  necessity,  than  is  gcneraUy  ima^n- 
ed)  gave  rise  to  this  custom,  I  will  boldly  aflirm 
that  no  supposition  was  ever  more  erroneous ;  for 
were  I  to  indulge  my  inclinations,  every  moment 
that  I  could  withdraw  from  the  fatigues  of  my  sta- 
tion, should  be  spent  in  retirement.  That  they  are 
not,  proceeds  from  the  sense  I  entertain  of  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  to  every  one  as  free  access  as  con- 
sists with  that  respect  which  is  due  to  the  chair  of 
government ;  and  that  respect,  I  conceive,  is  nei- 
ther to  be  acquired  or  preserved  but  by  maintaining 
a  just  medium  between  much  state,  and  too  great 
familiarity. 

"  Similar  to  the  above,  but  of  a  more  familiar 
and  sociable  kind,  are  the  visits  of  every  Friday  af- 
ternoon to  Mrs.  Washington,  where  I  always  am. 
These  publick  meetings,  and  a  dinner  once  a  week 
to  as  many  as  my  table  will  hold,  with  the  references 
to  and  from  the  different  departments  of  state,  and 
other  communications  with  all  parts  of  the  union,  is 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  I  am  able  to  undergo ; 
for  I  have  already  had,  within  less  than  a  year,  two 
tevere  attacks  ;....the  last  worse  than  the  first  :....a 
Ihird,  it  is  more  than  probable,  will  put  me  to  sleep 
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with  my  fathers.... at  wliat  distance  this  may  be,  I 
know  not'* 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Presidency  of 
General  Washington,  a  variety  of  circumstances 
combined  to  create  anxiety  and  apprehension  res- 
pecting the  operations  of  the  government. 

The  relation  of  the  country  with  foreign  powers ' 
was  critical  and  embarrassing.  '  Spain  discovered 
jealousies  of  the  American  people,  and  manifested  a 
disposition  to  check  their  progress  to  national  wealth 
and  strength.  She  had  refused  negotiation  with  the 
American  government,  and  denied  to  its  subjects 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  south  of  the  boun* 
dary  of  the  United  States. 

Between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
great  causes  of  altercation  existed.  Just  complaints 
of  the  non  execution  of  essential  articles  of  the  trea- 
ty of  peace  were  mutually  made,  and  an  irritable 
state  of  mind  appeared  in  both  nations,  which  ren- 
dered the  adjustment  of  the  controversy  the  more 
difficult. 

France  early  discovered  a  disposition  to  take 
advantage  of  the  partiality  of  the  American  people, 
to  gain  an  influence  in  their  councils,  and  to  acquire 
the  control  of  their  destiny. 

The  Indians,  through  the  whole  extent  of  thtf 
western  frontier,  manifested  great  inquietude.  Their 
jealousies  of  the  United  States  were  supposed  to 
have  been  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  Spanish  and 
British  partisans,  and  most  of  tlie  tribes  assumed 
^  very  tlireatening  attitude.  ^^^ 
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In  addition  to  the«e  foreign  difficulties^  there 
were  consideratioi^s  of  a  domestick  nature,  pecu- 
liarly calculated  tQ  excite  apprehension. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  federal  Government  waf 
new.  In  no  branchof  it  was  there  a  precedent;  but  first 
principles  and  general  rules  were  to  be  established  ii| 
every  department*  The  United  States  were  with. 
out  funds  or  revenue,  and  werfs  destitute  (^puUick 
credit* 

Many  influential  characters,  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union  were  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  Federd 
Crastitution.  Debates  in  state  Conventions  on  its 
principles,  had  enkin<]Qed  no  inconsiderable  de« 
gree  of  animosity.  It  had  been  ratified  In  them 
generally  by  smadl  majorities,  and  in  some  instan- 
ees  this  majority  had  been  obtained^  by  annexing 
provisional  amendments  to  the  ratification.  It  wa^ 
dierefix^  to  be  apprehended  that  many  of  the  mem<- 
bers  of  the  Legislature  were  hostile  to  the  Constitu* 
tion,  and  would,  under  the  idea  of  amending,  sacri- 
fice  its  spirit,  or  by  their  opposition  to  every  siduta- 
ry  measure,  prevent  an  experiment  of  a  repubhcan 
form  of  government,  auspiciously  begun,  from  be« 
ing  feirly  completed.  • 

Happily  the  American  people  retained  their  con. 
idence  in  those  distinguished  statesmen,  who  had 
been  their  leaders  in  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain,  which  terminated  in  National  Independence ; 
and  diese  statesmen,  imitating  at  this  crisis  the  pub- 
Uck  spirit  of  the  General  of  tlie  revolutionary  war, 
eonsented  to  forego  the  pleasures  and  emolumentf 
•f  private  life,  for  the  service  of  their  country.  Msr 


tiy  of  them  were  the  successfiil  candidates  for  popu- 
lar suffrage  to  compose  the  Legislature  of  the  nation^ 
and  the  first  Congress  consisted  of  men  eminent 
for  their  talents  and  political  information,  and  vener- 
able for  tfieir  patriotism  and  virtue.  A  decided 
majority  of  these  uere  the  friends  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  were  disposed  to  make  every  exertion  to 
carry  it  into  execution  upon  a  liberal  and  efficient 
plan. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
establish  those  departments  which  were  necessary 
to  aid  the  Executive  in  the  administration  of  the 
government. 

In  fitting  these  departments,  the  President  ww 
to  perform  an  important  and  delicate  duty.  A^)K- 
cations  for  office  had  been  numerou?,  and  die  fol* 
lowing  extract  of  a  letter  written  to  a  friend,  wficr 
had  applied  even  before  General  Washikctoit  ac« 
cepted  the  Presidency,  will  shew  the  dispositicm 
with  which  he  executed  this  trust. 

**  Should  it  become  absolutely  necessary  for  tM 
to  occupy  the  station  in  which  your  letter  presuppos- 
es me,  I  have  determined  to  go  into  it,  perfectly  free 
from  all  engagements  of  eveiy  nature  whatsoever, 
A  conduct  in  conformity  to  this  resolution,  woulijt 
enable  me  in  balancing  the  various  pretensions  of 
different  candidates  for  appointments,  to  act  with  a 
sole  reference  to  justice  and  the  publick  good.  This- 
is,  in  substance,  the  answer  that  I  have  given  to  all 
applications  (and  they  are  not  few)  which  have  al- 
ready been  made.  Among  the  places  sought  after 
in  tfleae  applications,  I  must  notconcesd  that  the  of- 
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fice  to  which  you  particularly  allude,  is  comprehend* 
cd.  This  fact,  I  tell  you  merely  as  a  matter  of  in- 
formation. My  general  manner  of  thinking,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  holding  tnyslf  totally  disengaged 
will  apologize  for  my  not  enlarging  further  on  the 
subject. 

"Though  I  am  sensible  that  the  publick  suf- 
frage which  places  a  man  in  office,  should  prevent 
him  from  being  swayed,  in  the  execution  of  it,  hj 
his  private  inclinations,  yet  he  may  assuredly,  with- 
out violating  his  duty,  be  indulged  in  the  continu- 
ance of  his  former  attachments.*' 

His  consequent  nominations  fully  proved  the 
purity  of  these  declarations,  and  attested  tliat  his  sc* 
lection  of  characters,  for  the  respective  offices  to  be 
filled,  was  made  with  great  judgment  and  pru- 
dence. Removed  from  the  influence  of  local  and 
family  considerations,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  publick  interest.  Where  qualifications  were 
equal,  the  candidate  who  could  claim  the  merit  of 
publick  service,  had  the  preference  in  his  appoint- 
ment. 

His  cabinet  was  composed  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Colonel  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  General  Knox,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  Attorney  General. 

The  session  of  Congress  continued  to  Septem* 
ber,  perfect  harmony  subsisted  through  this  pe- 
riod between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature,  and 
no  circumstance  threatened  to  interrupt  it. 

At  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  President 
made  preparations  for  a  tour  through  New  England, 
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to  view  the  improvements  of  the  country  and  to 
judge  of  the  disposition  of  the  people  towards  the 
liewly  established  government  Accordingly,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  he  began  his  journey  and,  pass- 
ing  though  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  went  ad 
far  as  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire ;  returning 
by  a  different  route,  he  arrived  on  the  13th  of  No- 
vember at  New  Yorki 

Many  circumstances  were  combined  during  this 
visit  to  excite  his  sensibility  and  to  render  it  grate- 
ful to  his  best  feelings.  His  journey  carried  him 
through  the  most  populous  and  cultivated  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  gave  him  a  favourable  oppor* 
tuni^  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  country  in  those 
improvements,  which  consitute  the  strength,  the 
wealth  and  ornament^ of  society.  He  visited  the 
scene  of  his  first  campaign,  and  must  have  experi- 
enced elevated  reflections  in  contrasting  the  present 
situation  of  himself  and  his  country,  with  his  and 
their  condition  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  Every  where  he  remarked  a  steady  at- 
tachment to  the  Federal  Government,  and  received 
the  most  grateful  evidence  of  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  the  measures  of  the  Administration.  In  ev- 
ery  place  through  which  he  passed,  business  was 
suspended,  and  all  classes  of  citizens  were  eagerly 
employed  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  Father  of  their 
country,  and  to  join  in  the  commoh  expressions 
of  veneration  and  attachment  Military  parade, 
processions,  and  triumphal  arches,  awaited  him  in 
those  populous  tow  ns  at  which  he  stopped,  and  so 
fully  was  the  publick  curiosity  engrossed  by  his  jour* 
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ney,  diat  the  newspapers  of  the  day  were  filled  with 
narrativeis  of  its  progress  and  termination. 

At  Cambridge,  the  Lieutenant  Governour  and 
Council  of  ^{[assachusetts  waited  upon  hinv  and  ao 
companied  him  to  Boston,  escorted  by  a  numerous 
collection  of  citizens,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Marshal  of  the  District,  and  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk. 
The  Selectmen  received  him  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  and  from  it  a  procession  of  the  inhabitants  was 
formed,  which  extended  to  the  State  House ;  an  In-* 
teresting  part  of  this  procession,  and  which  engaged 
the  special  attention  of  the  President,  was  the  male 
children  of  the  town,under  their  respective  literary  io- 
structors.  This  procession  opened  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  he  on  horseback,  preceded  by  companies  x^ 
artillery  and  infantry,  by  the  Lieutentant  Governour 
and  Council,  the  Marshal  and  Sheriff,  passed  to  die 
State  House.  Here  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected 
from  the  State  House  across  comhill  to  the  oppo* 
site  houses.  On  the  top  of  the  arch  was  a  gallery^ 
in  whict(  were  placed  a  select  choir  of  singers  of  Ix^ 
sexes.  In  the  middle  of  the  gallery  a  pyramid  was. 
erected.  On  one  side  of  this  over  the  arch,  was 
the  inscription,  "TO  THE  MAN  WHO 
UNITES  ALL  HEARTS,"  andon  the  op- 
posite side  "TO  COLUMBIA'S  FAVOUR. 
ITE    SON." 

At  tlie  end  of  the  arch  next  the  State  House, 
in  a  large  ground  was  this  inscription,  "  BOSTON 
RELIEVED  MARCH  17,  1776.*'  The  Presi- 
dent  was  conducted  through  the  State  House  to  a 
handsome  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  that  buildings 
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erected  near  the  arch  on  seven  pillars.  As  soon  as 
he  appealed  in  view,  loud  acclamations  broke  from 
the  concourse  below.  He  bowed  to  them,  on 
which  the  choir  sang  an  aj^;HT>priate  Ode.  He 
was  then  conducted  to  an  house  provided  for  his  use, 
and  elegantly  furnished  from  die  families  of  tndivid* 
ual  gendemen. 

Addresses  were  presented  to  him  from  civil,  lit- 
erary  and  religious  corporatiiHus,  and  from  all  other 
societies  of  any  distinction.  In  these,  grateful  no* 
tice  was  taken  of  his  publick  services,  and  particular* 
ty,  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  of  private  happiiiess  in 
accepting  the  Presidency. 

In  his  answers,  the  Prendent  reciprocated  the 
benevolent  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  in  language 
calculated  to  confirm  their  confidence  and«flfection« 
He  thus  replied  to  a  respectful  address  from  the  in- 
habitaote  of  Boston. 

*'  I  lejmce  with  you  my  feltow  citizens,  in  every 
circumstance  that  declares  your  prosperity ;  and  I 
do  so  most  confialfy  because  you  have  well  deserv- 
ed to  be  happy. 

*  *  Your  love  of  liberty,  your  respect  for  the  laws ; 
your  habits  of  industry,  and  your  practice  of  tlie 
moral  and  religious  obligations,  are  the  strongest 
claims  to  national  and  individual  happiness.  And 
they  will,  I  trusty  be  firmly  andlastingty  established.'* 

In  the  renewal  of  direct  intercourse  between 
General  Washington  and  the  companions  of  his 
toils  and  ^ry  in  the  tented  field,  we  perceive  the 
most  interesting  effiision  of  the  refined  feelings  of 
the  human  heart 
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**  Amidst  the  various  gratulations,*'  says  the.  so- 
ciety  of  Cincinnati  of  Massachusetts,  **  which  your 
arrival  in  this  metropolis  has  occasioned,  permit  us, 
the  members  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati  in  this 
Commonwealth,  most  respectfully  to  assure  you  of 
the  ardour  of  esteem  and  affection  you  have  so  in- 
delibly  fixed  in  our  hearts,  as  our  glorious  leader  in 
war,  and  illustrious  example  in  peace. 

**  After  the  solemn  and  endearing  farewell  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  which  our  anxiety  presaged 
as  final,  most  peculiarly  pleasing  is  the  present  unex- 
pected meeting.  On  this  occasion  we  cannot  avoid 
the  recollection  of  the  various  scenes  of  toil  and  dan- 
ger through  which  you  conducted  us,  and  while  we 
contemplate  various  trying  periods  of  the  war,  and 
the  triumphs  of  peace,  we  rejoice  to  behold  you,  in- 
duced by  the  unanimous  voice  of  your  country,  en- 
tering upon  other  trials,  and  other  services,  alike  im- 
portant, and  in  some  points  of  view,  equally  hazard- 
ous. For  the  completion  of  the  great  purposes 
which  a  grateful  country  has  assigned  you,  long, 
very  long  may  your  invaluable  life  be  preserved. 
And  as  the  admiring  world,  while  considering  you 
as  aisoldier,  have  long  wanted  a  comparison,  may 
your  virtues  and  talents  as  a  statesman  leave  them 
without  a  parallel. 

"It  is  not  in  words  to  express  an  attachment 
founded  like  ours.  We  can  only  say,  that  when 
soldiers,  our  greatest  pride  was  a  promptitude  of 
obedience  to  your  orders  ;  as  citizens,  our  supreme 
ambition  is  to  maintain  the  character  of  firm  support- 
ers of  that  noble  fabrick  of  Federal  Government 
pver  which  you  preside. 
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"  As  members  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  cherish  those  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  charity  and  paternal  attachment  which  our 
institution  inculcates.  And  while  our  conduct  is 
thus  regulated,  we  can  never  want  the  patronage  of 
the  first  of  patriots  and  the  best  of  men.'* 

To  which  the  President  thus  replied. 

"  In  reciprocating  with  gratitude  and  sincerity, 
the  multiplied  and  affecting  gratulations  of  my  fel- 
low citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  they  will  all  of 
them  with  justice  allow  me  to  say,  that  none  can  be 
dearer  to  me  than  the  affectionate  assurances  which 
you  have  expressed.  Dear  indeed  is  the  occasion 
which  restores  an^  intercourse  with  my  faithful  as- 
sociates in  prosperous  and  adverse  fortune  ;  and  en- 
hanced are  the  triumphs  of  peace  participated  with 
diose  whose  virtue  and  valour  so  largely  contributed 
to  procure  them.  To  that  virtue  and  valour,  your 
country  has  confessed  her  obligations.  Be  mine 
the  grateful  task  to  add  the  testimony  of  a  connexion, 
which  it  was  my  pride  to  own  in  the  field,  and  is 
now  my  happiness  to  acknowledge  in  the  enjoyments 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

"  Regulating  your  conduct  by  those  principles 
which  have  heretofore  governed  your  actions  as  men, 
soldiers  and  citizens,  you  will  repeat  the  obligations 
conferred  on  your  country,  and  you  will  transmit  tp 
posterity  an  example  that  must  command  their  ad- 
miration and  grateful  praise.  Long  may  you  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  endearments  of  paternal  attach- 
ment and  the  heartfelt  happiness  of  reflectipg  that 
you  have  faithfully  done  your  duty. 
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"  While  I  am  permitted  to  possess  the  con- 
sciousness  of  this  worth,  which  has  long  bound  mc 
to  you  by  every  tie  of  aflfection^d  esteem,  I  will 
continue  to  be  your  sincere  and  ntbful  friend." 

The  first  diplomatjck  transaction  of  the  President 
was  with  the  Indian  tribes*  He  conceived  it  to  be 
true  policy  to  ^*  cultivate  an  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  upon  principles  calculated  to  ad- 
vance their  happiness,  and  to  attach  them  firmly  to 
the  United  States.'* 

With  these  views  he  early  opened  negotiations 
with'them,  and  the  interests  of  seveitil  oi  the  stated 
being  closely  connected  with  treaties  that  mig^t  be 
made,  he  asked,  during  the  first  session  of  Congress, 
the  advice  of  the  Senate  upon  questions  that  were  at 
issue. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  peace  with  the 
Creek  Indians  failed.  M'Gillivr^,  their  Chief, 
was  the  son  of  a  white  man,  and  his  resentment  had 
been  keeidy  excited  against  the  state'  of  Georgia 
by  the  confiscation  of  lands  which  his  fiither  had 
holden  ;  and  more  particularly  by  the  claim  of  that 
government  to  a  large  tract  on  the  Oconee  in .  virtue 
of  an  Indian  purchase,  the  validly  of  which  the 
Creek  nation  denied.  General  Lincoln,  Mr.  Grif> 
fin,  and  Colonel  Humphries  were  deputed  Commis- 
jsioners  to  jnegotiate  with  the  Creeks  in  the  summer 
of  1789.  They  met  M'Gillivray  with  other  Chiefs, 
and  about  two  thousand  of  the  tribe  at  Rock  landing, 
on  the  Oconee,  on  the  firontiers  of  Geoi^.  Al- 
though first  appeairances  promised  success  to  the 
mission,  yet  M'GiUivray  suddenly  broke  ojQf  the  ne* 
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gotiation  for  the  ostensible  reason  of  a  dispute  about 
boundaries,  but  really  as  was  supposed,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Spanish  government 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  in  their  rela- 
tjon  with  the  Indians  became  more  and  more  criti- 
cal and  embarrassing,,  and  war  was  threatened  with 
all  the  tribes  from  Canada  to  Louisiana.  The  dan- 
ger was  the  more  formidable  from  the  supposition 
that  the  jealousies  of  the  Indians  were  excited  by 
the  intrigues  of  British  and  Spanish  agents,  and 
that  an  Indian  war  would  probably  lead  to  hostilities 
with  those  powers. 

Ardently  desirous  to  secure  the  frontiers  front 
the  horrours  of  Indian  warfare,  the  President  again 
attempted  to  negotiate  with  the  Creeks,  without 
committing  the  dignity  of  government.  He  sent 
Colonel  Willett,  a  gallant  revolutionary  officer,  into 
their  country,  apparently  upon  private  business; 
but  furnished  with  credentiab,  to  be  used  if  he 
found  M'Gillivray  disposed  for  peace.  This  second 
mission  proved  successful.  M'Gillivray  and  a  num- 
ber of  Creek  Chiefs  were  induced  to  repair  to  New 
York,  where  negotiations  were  immediately  open- 
ed, and  a  treaty  soon  established;  although  the 
Secretary  of  East  Florida  came  to  New  York  with 
a  large  sum  of  money,  under  a  pretence  of  purchas- 
ing  flour,  but  in  fact  to  prevent  M'Gillivray  from 
treating. 

The  attempt  to  establish  peace  with  the  Indians 

of  the  Wabash  and  the  M iamis  did  not  terminate  so 

-successfully.     The  American  settlers  on  that  fron- 

tier  continued  to  suffer  from  their  hostilities,  and  all 
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appearances  indicated,  that  they  could  be  brought 
into  a  pacifick  disjx^ition,  only  by  being  made  them- 
selves to  feel  the  miseries  of  war. 

The  President  was  decidedly  of  the  c^iniim  that 
on  the  failure  of  negotiation,  a  military  force 
should  be  employed  in  their  country,  which  their 
united  power  could  not  successfully  resist,  and 
which  should  be  adequate  to  tlie  conquest  of  their 
towns,  and  the  destruction  of  their  villages.  This, 
he  conceived,  policy,  economy,  and  humanity  dic- 
tated. But  Congress,  in  their  military  establish- 
ment, did  not  meet  his  views,  and  at  the  moment 
he  gave  his  sanction  to  the  bill,  he  entered  in  his 
private  journal,  tliat  he  did  not  conceive  the  military 
establishment  was  adequate  to  the  exigence  of  the 
government,  and  to  the  protection  it  was  intended  to 
afford. 

For  the  sake  of  a  connected  view  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, we  will  in  this  place  give  a  narrative  of  subse^ 
quent  transactions,  although  we  shall  be  carried 
out  of  the  order  of  time  in  which  events  took 
place. 

The  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Indians  north- 
west of  the  Ohio  having  proved  abortive,  the  Presi- 
dent conceived  himself  obligated  to  use  the  means 
Congress  had  put  into  his  hands  to  protect  the  fron- 
tiers, and  accordingly  General  Harmar  was  sent  in 
September  1791,  into  the  Indian  territories  with  a 
force,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  regular 
troops  and  eleven  hundred  militia  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky,  with  orders  to  bring  the  Indians  if 
possible  to  action,  and  to  destroy  their  settlenients 
on  the  waters  of  tlie  Scioto  and  Wabash. 
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The  S«Tages  avoided  an  engagement  with  the 
main  body  of  the  American  army,  but  with  great 
spirit  attacked  a  strong  detachment  which  had 
pursued  them,  and  killed  several  valuable  of- 
ficers. Humer  destroyed  their  settlements,  but 
afibr^  no  protection  to  the  frontiers.  Several 
smaller  expeditions  with  various  success  were  made 
into  the  Indian  country,  and  in  the  autumn  of  179^ 
Major  General!  St.  Clair  marched  a  force  of  neaf 
two  thousand  effective  men  into  their  territories, 
and  on  the  fourth  of  November  was  attacked  and 
totally  defisatM  by  them. 

The  President,  apprehending  that  the  success 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  booty  they  had  gained,  would 
have  influence  to  bring  other  tribes  into  the  war, 
conceived  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  was  con- 
cerned to  retrieve  the  American  losses,  and  to  af* 
fbrd  protection  to  the  frontiers.  St.  Clair  resigning 
his  commission,  General  Wayne  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  President  lost  no  time  in  laying 
before  Congress  an  estimate  of  such  a  military 
force,  as  he  thought  would  be  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject ;  and  they  at  length  acceded  to  his  proposal. 
While  these  fHeparations  were  ripening,  much  com- 
plaint  was  made  of  the  war,  and  the  President  was 
iftduoed,  rather  from  a  desire  to  convince  the  coun- 
try that  succeiBsful  warfare  was  the  only  means  of 
peace,  than  from  any  expectation  of  success  in  the 
mission,  to  send  Colonel  Harden  and  Major  True- 
man,  two  valuable  officers  and  worthy  men.  into 
the  Indian  coun^,  to  attempt  negotiation ;  but  they 

€  c  £ 
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were  both  murdered.  On  the  20th  of  August, 
1794,  General  Wayne  brought  the  Indians  toanen« 
gagement,  totally  defeated  them,  and  destroyed  their 
country  on  the  JMiamis. 

This  action  was  decisive :  It  deterred  other 
tribes  from  entering  into  the  war,  and  induced  the 
Miamis  themselves  to  treat  for  peace.  On  the  3d 
of  August,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  by  General 
Wayne  with  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio, 
which  ended  all  hostilities,  quieted  the  fears  of  the 
frontiers  and  gave  universal  satis&ction. 
.  As  early  as  1789,  the  President  received  authen-  , 
tick  intelligence,  that  Spanish  agents  were  intriguing 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Western  countr)',  to  se- 
duce them  from  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States* 
Representations  were  made  them  in  the  name  of  the. 
govcrament  of  Spain,  that  while  they  were  connect* 
ed  with  the  Atlantick  States,  the  navigation  of  die 
Mississippi  would  be  denied  them ;  but  if  they 
would  assume  an  independent  government^  the  riv- 
er  should  be  opened,  and  their  independence  sup- 
ported. 

In  1794,  Spain,  sufiering  herself  the  evils  of 
war,  was  inclined  to  treat  with  the  United  States. 
She  intimated  by  her  ministers,  that  the  etiquette  of 
her  court  forbid  her  to  treat  with  Mr.  Short,  the 
American  resident  at  Madrid,  yet  a  higher  diplo- 
matick  character  would  be  accredited,  and  negotia- 
tions immediately  opened  with  him.  The  Presi- 
dent  placed  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Short,  but 
he  thought  it  policy  to  meet  the  friendly  proposi- 
tions of  Spain,  and  in  November  nomimUed  Mc 
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Pinckney  to  be  the  American  Minister  at  that 
Court.  In  the  course  of  the  next  summer,  Mr. 
Pinckney  repaired  to  Madrid,  and  on  the  20th  of 
October  1795,  a  treaty  was  signed  between  him  and 
the  Spanish  commissioners, which  happily  terminate 
ed  the  controversy  respecting  boundary  lines,  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  nation. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1790,  the  President  met 
Congress  at  their  second  session. 

In  his  speech  he  congratulated  them  on  the  suc- 
cess of  their  measures,  and  recommended  a  variety 
of  national  objects  to  their  serious  attention.  A^ 
mong  these,  the  following  are  the  principal.  Pro- 
vision for  national  defence ;  the  means  of  holding 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations;  establishing  a 
rule  of  naturalization ;  uniformity  in  the  currency, 
weights  and  measures  of  the  United  States ;  and 
the  promotion  of  science  and  literature. 

"  Knowledge,''  he  observed,  **  is  in  every  coun- 
try  the  surest  basis  of  publick  happiness.  In  one, 
in  whiqh  the  measures  of  government  receive  their 
impressions  so  immediately  from  the  sense  of  the 
coinmunity  as  in  ours,  It  is  propoitionably  essential.'' 
And  he  concluded  with  the  following  assurances. 

^*  I  shall  derive  great  satisfaction  in  cooperating 
with  you  in  the  pleasing  though  arduous  task  of  in^r 
suring  to  our  fellow  citizens  Ae  blessings  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  free,  efficient  and 
equal  government." 

The  answers  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  were  cordial  and  respectful,  and 
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promtfled  a  continuance  of  harmo8|f  betw^a  the 
Executive  and  Legislature. 

In  this  session  of  Congress,  Ae  Secpetary  of  dw 
Treasury  first  reported  those  fiscal  anaogen»efits  io 
support  of  publick  credit,  whkfat  in  their  progress 
to  establishment,  were  the  ocoa»on  of  warm  and  an. 
hnated  debates  in  the  Legislature,  fully  displayed 
the  discordance  of  pblitical  opinion  amwg  the  menv 
bers,  and  excited  that  party  spirit  which  has  since 
convulsed  the  United  States. 

The  President  readily  gave  his  sanction  to  these 
fiscal  establishments  of  the  Legislature,  yet  by  this 
act  he  seemed  not  to  lose  the  good  opinion  dT  the 
opposition ;  the  blame  and  odium  fell  upon  the  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon  the  northern  federal 
members  of  Congress. 

The  incessant  application  to  business  had  a  visi- 
ble effixt  upon  the  constitution  of  the  President, 
and  at  this  period  he  was  for  a  second  time  attacked 
with  a  violent  disease,  which  put  his  life  in  immi* 
nent  danger.  At  the  close  of  the  session^  tfaereibie, 
he  determined  to  give  himself  a  short  relaxation 
in  a  visit  to  Mount  Vernon.  He  first  made 
a  tour  to  Rhode  Island,  which  not  being  then  in  the 
Union,had  not  been  included  in  his  visit  to  NewEng. 
land,  and  at  Newport  and  Providence  received  every 
attention  which  affection  and  respect  could  dictate. 

This  retirement  was  of  essential  service  to  his 
health,  and  at  the  close  of  autumn  he  returned  to 
Philadelphia  to  meet  the  Legislature ;  to  which 
place  Congress  had  adjourned,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1790.  '  At  this  time  the  President  noticed  the 
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rising  disturbanoes  in  £urope,  and  adrised  to  tho^ 
precautiooaiy  measures,  wiiich  had  a  tendency  to 
secure  to  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  thdr  com- 
merce. Mentioning  to  the  House  die  soficiency 
of  the  established  revenue  to  the  puiposes  to  which 
it  was  appropriated,  he  expressed  his  hope  ^*  that 
it  would  be  a  favourite  policy  with  them  not  merely 
to  secure  the  interest  of  the  debt  fiuided,  but  as  £ir, 
and  as  &st  as  the  growing  resources  of  the  country 
wiU  permit,  to  exonerate  it  of  the  principle  itself^ 
The  address  was  closed  in  the  following  impressive 
manner. 

'*  In  pursuing  the  various  and  weighty  busineas 
of  the  present  session,  I  indulge  the  fullest  persua<* 
sion  that  your  consultations  will  be  marked  with 
wisdom,  and  animated  by  the  love  of  country.  In 
whatever  belongs  to  my  duty,  you  shall  have  all  the 
cooperation  which  an  undiminished  zed  for  its  weU 
&re  can  inspire.  It  will  be  happy  for  us  both,  and 
our  beat  reward,  if  by  a  successfol  adnunistratioii 
of  our  respective  trusts,  we  can  make  the  eatahlisb* 
ed  government  more  and  more  instrumental  in  pro* 
moting  the  good  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  more 
and  more  the  object  of  their  attachment  and  confix 
dence," 

The  respect  and  confidence  of  the  Legislatnve  in 
die  Executive  ^fpexrtd  on  diis  occasion  without 
diminution ;  altiM^ugh  one  of  the  measures  of  the 
President  was  for  the  first  time  condemned.  A 
member  from  Georgia  pronounced  the  tnesrty  with 
the  Creek  Indians  to  be  a  viohrtion  of  the  rights  of 
diat  state* 
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In  this  session  of  Congress  the  Bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  was  established.  Its  constitutionality 
had  been  deeply  argued  in  the  Legislative  body, 
and  came  before  the  Executive  as  a  question  in* 
volving  the  highest  national  interest.  It  was  review- 
ed in  the  Cabinet  with  the  deliberation  it  merited. 
The  Council,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  most  others, 
were  divided.  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  were 
decided  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional.  Messrs. 
Hamilton  and  Knox  were  fully  convinced  of  its  con* 
stttutionality.  The  President  called  upon  each 
member  of  his  Council  for  the  reasons  of  his  opin« 
i<Mi  in  writing.  These  he  maturely  weighed,  and 
being  convinced  himself  that  the  law  was  constitu* 
tional,  put  his  signature  to  it. 

With  the  3d  of  March,  1791,  terminated  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  Congress. 

President  Washington  having  made  the  ne- 
cessary  arrangements,  and  appointed  an  Executive 
Council  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  government, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  session,  commenced  a 
journey  to  the  Southern  States.  On  his  way  he 
stopped  at  the  Potomack,  and  pursuant  to  the  pow« 
ers  with  which  Congress  had  vested  him,  marked 
out  the  site  of  the  Federal  City,  designed  as  the 
permanent  seat  of  government.  In  the  course  of 
this  tour  he  received  the  same  general  expressions 
of  love  and  veneration  for  his  character,  and  of 
confidence  in  his  government,  which  he  had  expe* 
rienced  in  his  northern  circuit.  And  he  derived 
great  satisfaction  in  contemplating  the  improvements 
•f  the  country,  and  remarking  the  evidences  of  at- 
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tachment  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  feelings 
excited  by  this  journey  are  fully  expressed  in 
.  the  following  letter,  written  after  his  return  to  Phi- 
Jadelphia. 

^^  In  my  late  tour  through  the  Southern  States,  I 
experienced  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  good  ef- 
fects of  the  general  government  in  that  part  of  the 
union.  The  people  at  large  have  felt  the  security 
which  it  gives,  ^nd  the  equal  justice  which  it  ad- 
ministers to  them.  The  Farmer,  the  Merch^pt, 
and  the  Mechanick,  have  seen  their  several  interests 
attended  to,  and  from  thence  they  unite  in  placing  a 
confidence  in  their  Representatives,  as  well  as  in 
those  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  laws  is 
placed.  Industry  has  there  taken  place  of  idle- 
ness, and  economy  of  dissipation.  Two  or  three 
years  of  good  crops,  and  a  ready  market  for  the 
produce  of  their  lands,  have  put  every  one  in  good 
humour ;  and  in  some  instances,  they  even  impute 
to  the  government  what  is  due  only  to  the  goodness 
of  Providence. 

"  The  establishment  of  publick  credit  is  an  im-. 
mense  point  gained  in  our  national  concerns.  This 
I  believe  exceeds  the  expectation  of  the  most  san* 
guine  among  us  ;  and  a  late  instance,  unparalleled 
in  this  ^untry,  has  been  given  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  our  measures,  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  subscriptions  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
were  filled.  In  two  hours  after  the  books  were 
opened  by  the  commissioners,  the  whole  number  of 
shares  were  taken  up,  and  four  thousand  more  ap- 
plied for  than  were  allowed  bjr    the   institution.* 
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This  circumstance  was  not  oaly  pleasit^  as  it  rdaU 
ed  to  the  confidence  ia  goyemment,  but  also  ats  it 
exhibited  an  unexpected  proof  of  the  resources  of 
our  citizens." 

The  hearts  of  afl  Americans  were  with  General 
Washington  at  this  period ;  but  notwidistanding" 
these  pubfick  appearances,  there  was  in  fact  much^ 
hostility  to  the  government  at  the  Southward. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  17!>1,  the  President 
met  the  second  Congress  in  the  established  form. 

During  this  session  a  great  national  qoestion- 
came  before  the  Legislature  which  the  Pre»dentwas 
necessitated  ultimately  to  decide. 

The  constitution  provides  that  there  shall  not  be 
more  than  one  Representative  to  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants* An  enumeration  having  been  made, 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  bill  provid- 
ing^ for  each  state  to  send  one  Representative  for 
every  diirty  thousand  of  its  population.  This  ratio 
in  several  instances  leaving  a  large  fraction,  cptr* 
ated  hardly  on  the  small  states.  The  Senate,  to  cure 
the  evil,  assumed  a  new  principle  of  apportionment 
They  found  the  whole  population  of  theUnitedStates, 
and  dividing  this  aggregate  number  by  thirty  thous* 
and,  took  the  quotient  as  the  number  of  Representa- 
tives,  and  then  apportioned  this  number  upon  the  sev- 
eial  states  according  to  their  population ;  to  which  the 
House  concurred; 

When  the  President*  had  the  bill  before  him  for 
his  signature,  he  took  the  opinion  of  his  Cabinet 
Upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  arrangement.  JVf  r. 
JeiGmonand  Mr.  Rmidolph  thought  the  bill  uncon- 
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stitutiopaU  General  Knox  was  undecisive,  and 
Colonel. Hamilton  conceived  that  the  expression  qf 
the  Constitution  might  be  applied  to  the  United 
States,  pr  to  the  .$«veral  states,  and  thought  \t  best  to 
jcoincide  with  the  coi^struction  of  the  Legislature. 
After  due  deliberation^  the  President  thought  thp 
bill  unconstitutional,  and  not  hesitating  to  do  his 
.duty,  he  returned  it  with  the  following  obj^ctiojus* 

"  CENTLEJ^fJENOF    THE 

HOUSE    OF    REPEESEMTATIVES, 

"Ihave  jnaturely  considered  the  act,  passed 
;hy  the  two  Houses,  entitled  *  an  act  for  the  appor- 
tionmeiit  of  Hepresentatives  among  the  several  states 
.according  to  the  first  enumeration,'  and  I  return  it 
to  your  House,  wherein  it  originated,  with  the  fol- 
lowing objections. 

"  First,  The  Constitution  has  prescribed  that 
Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  sev- 
eral states  according  to  their  respective  numbers, 
and  there  is  no  proportion  or  division  which,  applied 
to  the  respective  numbers  of  the  states,  will  yield  the 
number,  and  allotment  of  Representatives  proposed 
by  the  bill. 

"  Secondly,  The  Constitution  has  also  provided^ 
that  the  number  of  Representatives  shall  not  exceed 
one  for  thirty  thousand,  which  restriction  is  by  &ir 
and  obvious  construction,  to  be  tipplied  to  the  sepa- 
rate and  respective  numbers  of  the  states,  and  jthe 
bill  has  allotted  to  eight  of  the  states  more  than  one 
for  thirty  thousand." 

In  a  new  bill,  a  Representative  for  every  thirty 

three  thousand  to  each  state  was  substituted. 

DO  D 
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The  first  Presidency  of  General  Washinctok 
closed  without  other  occurrences  of  great  magni* 
tude.  The  last  session  of  the  second  Congress  was 
violent  and  impassioned,  and  the  members  separated 
in  a  state  of  great  irritation,  but  neither  they  nor 
their  constituents  had  as  yet  impeached  the  motives 
of  the  President,  yet  it  was  evident  that,  if  he  should 
remain  at  the  head  of  government,  his  reputation 
must  soon  pass  the  ordeal  of  party  conflict  He  had 
determined  to  decline  being  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency at  a  second  election,  and  to  this  purpose,  had 
written  a  valedictory  address  to  the  American  people ; 
but  the  critical  state  of  the  country,  and  the  urgent 
intr^aties  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  relinquish 
the  determination. 
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General  W A SBiHcrov reelected  PremderU....State  ofPmrtie9,^, 
DivUion  in  the  Cabinet, ,.,The  PremdnU  endeavours  to  pro^ 
mote  union,.,  .Influence  of  the  French  RevohUion...,Mea9ure9 
to  secure  the  Neutrality  qfthe  United  States  in  the  War  be* 
tvfcen  France  and  £ngbmd.*.*Mr.  Genet*s  illegal  practices 
...,He  insults  the  GQvemmertf„„The  Executive  restricts  him 
,„.He  afifieals  to  the  People „.,They  sufifiort  the  MTmrnstra* 
iion„..The  President  determines  to  arrest  Genet. ...He  is  r^- 
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vanui....Democratick  Societies,...British  Treaty. ...Communi'' 
cation  betvfeen  the  French  Executive  and  the  Legislature  qf 
the  United  States*...The  President  refuses  to  the  House  of 
Jtefiresentatives  the  Pafiers  respecting  Difilomatick  transac- 
tions....His  interfiosiHons  in  favour  of  the  Marquis  La  Fay* 
ette... .Takes  the  Son  tf  the  Marquis  under  his  Protection 
mnd  Patronage. 

1793-7.  W^HEN  the  constitutional  period  ar- 
rived  for  the  reelection  of  a  President,  it  appeared, 
that  General  Washikgton  had  a  second  time  the 
unanimous  sufirage  of  his  country  for  this  exalted 
office.  He  entered  upon  its  duties  in  the  prospect, 
that  the  administration  of  the  government  would  be 
attended  with  accumulated  difficulty. 

The  character  of  the  Asierican  patriot  is  with 
reluctance  blended  in  these  pages  with  events  of  ^ 
local  or  temporary  nature.  It  is  painful  to  reflect, 
that  his  fiur  fiime  was  even  for  a  moment  sullied  by 
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the  foul  breath  of  calumny.  The  pen  is  indigant  to 
record  charges  against  his  honour  and  his  patriot- 
ism, charges  which  their  authors  knew  to  be  un- 
founded, and  which  were  made  only  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  a  party.  But  if  is  imp6ssible  to  portray 
the  wisdom,  the  firmness  and  prudence  which  were 
displayed  during  his  second  Presidency,  or  to  shew 
thie  good  fortune  which  attended  it,  without  bring- 
ing into  distinct  view  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  acted.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  surmounted,  wd  the  ojiposition  wUch  he 
conquered,  posterity  will  have  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  merits  of  this  period  of  his  administra-: 
tion. 

The  difference  of  political  opinion  arbing  from 
pursuits  of  t)ersonal  ambition,  from  discordant  views 
of  national  and  state  policy,  and  from  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  encroachments  of  democracy, 
or  from  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  constituted  gov- 
ernment, had,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  regularly  increased  in  strength  and  as- 
perity. It  had  appeared  in  all  the  important  debates 
of  Congress,  had  pervaded  eveiy  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  under  its  influence,  two  political  parties 
were  by  this  time  fully  established,  and  nearly  bal- 
anced ;  the  one  the  warm  advocates,  the  other  the 
determined  opponents  of  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Although  the  President  had  readily  giveti  his 
sanction  to  those  acts  of  the  government  which  had 
agitated  in  the  highest  degree  the  passions  of  parties, 
yet  there  was  that  in  his  character  which  forbid  his 
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political  enemies  %o  denominate  him  the  head  of  a 
party.  He  had  strong  hold  of  the  affections  and  con«. 
fidence  of  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen,  and  the 
most  daring  of  the  oppositionists  thought  it  as  yet 
impolitick  to  assail  his  patriotism  ;  but  a  crisis  was 
evidently  approaching,  when  he  would  be  necessi- 
tated to  put  his  personal  influence  to  hazard,  to  sub* 
ject  himself  to  the  obloquy  of  a  virulent  party,  and 
to  sustain  the  assault  of  disappointed  ambition. 

Unfortunately  the  spkit  of  political  controversy 
and  division,  which  agitated  the  nation,  entered  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Executive,  and  discovered  itself  iti 
almost  every  important  subject  that  was  submitted 
to  their  discussion.  Owing  to  constitutional  com*, 
plexion  of  mind,  or  to  general  habits  of  reflecticm,Mn 
Jefferson  and  Mr.  Hamilton  were  directiy  opposed  to 
each  other  on  almost  all  important  national  ques- 
tions. This  oppositicm  being  fireqoendy  warmed 
by  the  collision  of  debate,  finally  setded  into  impla- 
cable political  and  personal  animosity.  The  F^u- 
ident  noticed  thb  hostility  between  his  counsellors 
with  grief  and  mortification ;  and  unwiBing  to  patt 
with  either,  he  endeavoured  to  reconcile  them.  In  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Secretar}'  of  State  in  August 
1792,  after  statmg  the  critical  situation  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  respect  to  foreign  nations^  he  thus 
feelingly  touched  upon  the  ammosit|r  that  exbted  in 
the  Cabinet, 

*'  How  unfortunate,  how  much  to  be  regretted 
then,  that  while  we  are  encompassed  on  all  sides  with 
avowed  enemies,  and  insidious  friends,  internal  dis- 
sentions  should  be  harrowing  and  tearing  our  vitals. 
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TheIast,to  me,is  the  most  seriouS|  the  tnostahrmiDgt 
and  the  most  a^icting  of  the  two ;  and  without  inore 
charity  for  the  opinions  of  one  another  in  government 
matters,  or  some  more  infisJlible  criterioa  by  which 
the  truth  of  speculative  opinions,  before  diey  have 
undergone  the  test  of  experience,  are  to  be  forejudge 
ed  than  has  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  of  &llibili^,  I  (relieve 
it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impracticable  to  HUinage  the 
reins  of  government,  or  keep  the  parts  of  it  togeth* 
er ;  for  if,  instead  of  laying  our  shoulders  to  the 
machine,  after  measures  are  decided  on,  one  pulls 
this  way,  and  another  that,  before  the  utility  of  the 
thing  is  fairly  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn  asun^ 
der ;  and  in  my  opinion,  the  &irest  prospect  of  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  that  ever  was  presented  tQ 
man,  will  be  lost,  perhaps  forever. 

^*  My  eaniest  wish  and  fondest  hope  therefore 
is,  that  instead  of  wounding  suspicion^,  and  irritat- 
ing charges,  there  may  be  liberal  allowances,  mu- 
tual forbearances,  and  temporising  yielding  on  all 
sides.  Under  the  exercise  of  these,  matters  will 
go  on  smoothly,  and  if  possible,  more  prosperously. 
Without  them,  every  thing  must  rub ;  the  wheeb 
of  gotetnment  will  clog ;  our  enemies  will  triumph ; 
and  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  disa£kcted 
scale,  may  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  goodly  fabricfc 
we  have  been  erecting. 

'^  I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  advice^  or  these 
observations,  to  any  particular  person  or  character. 
I  have  given  them  in  the  same  general  terms  to  oth- 
er officers  of  the  government,  because  the  disi^;ree- 
ments  which  have  arisen  from  difference  c^oplnioosy 
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fuid  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon  almosf 
all  the  measures  of  government,  and  most  of  its  ex- 
eeutive  officers,  have  for  along  time  past  filled  me 
with  painful  sensations,  and  cannot  fail,  I  think,  of 
produang  unhappy  consequences,  at  home  and 
abroad/' 

To  a  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  that  although  he  wished  to  a- 
mend,  yet  he  had  advocated  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  President  thus  replied. 

"  I  did  not  require  the  evidence  of  the  extracts 
which  you  enclosed  me,  to  convince  me  of  your  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  your  disposition  to  promote  the  general  wel&re 
of  this  country  ;  but  I  regret,  deeply  regret,  the 
diflference  of  opinion  which  has  arisen,  and  divided 
you  and  another  principal  officer  of  the  government ; 
and  wish  devoutly  there  could  be  an  accommodation 
of  them  by  mutud  yieldings. 

"  A  measure  of  this  sort  would  produce  harmo- 
ny and  consequent  good  in  our  publick  Councils; 
and  the  contrary  will  inevitably  produce  confusion 
and  serious  mischiefs ;  and  for  what  ?  Because 
mankind  cannot  see  alike,  but  would  adopt  different 
means  to  obtain  the  same  end.  For  I  will  frankly 
and  solemnly  declare,  that  I  believe  the  views  of  both 
to  be  pure  and  well  meant,  and  that  experience  only 
will  decide  with  respect  to  the  salubrity  of  the  meas- 
ures which  are  the  subject  of  this  dispute.  Why 
>4hen,  when  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  men  of  discernment,  uniform  and  tried  pat- 
riotB,  who  have  no  sinister  views  to  promote^  but 
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Are  chaste  in  their  ways  of  thinldng  aod  actings  ai:^ 
to  be  fqund,  $oine  on  one  side,  and  some  on  the  oth- 
^r  of  the  questions  which  have  caused  these  9^tar 
tions ;  why  should  either  of  you  be  so  tenacious  of 
your  opinions  as  to  make  no  allowance  for  those  of 
the  other  ? 

^\I  could,  and  indeed  was  about  to  add  more  on 
this  interesting  subject,  but  will  forbear  at  least  fiy 
the  present,  after  expressing  a  wish  that  the  cup 
which  has  been  presented  to  us  may  not  be  snatch- 
ed from  our  lips  by  a  discordance  of  action,  when 
I  am  persuaded  that  there  is  no  disoordance  in  your 
views.  I  have  a  great  and  sincere  esteem  for  yon 
bodi ;  and  ardently  wish  that  some  line  could  be 
marked  out,  by  which  both  of  you  could  walk.'* 

These  serious  endeavours  of  the  President  pro-  • 
duced  not  their  desired  effect.  The  hostility  of  the 
two  Secretaries  remained  in  full  force.  The  Attorney 
General  almost  without  exception  coincided  in  opin- 
ion with  Mr.  Jefferson ;  the  Secretary  of  War  generally 
accorded  in  judgment  with  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  of 
consequence  the  President  was  deprived  of  the  iMt>p- 
er  advice  of  his  Council.  But  he  possessed  in  a  degree 
which  few  other  men  ever  did,  the  faculty  to  sus- 
pend his  own  judgment  on  every  important  subject, 
until  he  had  exhausted  every  source  of  information, 
and  had  fully  weighed  the  opinions  of  those  about 
him.  He  early  established  it  as  a  maxim  never  to 
give  his  opinion  on  any  important  question,  until 
the  moment  that  a  decision  was  necessary,  and  fix>m 
a  rigid  adherence  to  this  maxim,  on  many  critical 
occasions  he  derived  singular  advantage.    In  de* 
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liberating  Upon  national  subjects  submitted  to  him 
as  the  Supreme  Executive,  he  appeared  to  be  raised 
siboVe  the  influence  of  passions^  prejudice^  and  eve- 
rjr  personal  and  local  consid^raticm ;  and  haying 
^ven  every  circumstance  its  weight,  to  decide  from 
the  dictates  of  pure  intelligence. 

This  was  the  political  situation  of  the  United 
States,  when  the  French  revolution  had  made  such 
pf^ogress  as  to  acquire  an  influence  over  the  feelings 
atld  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people,  and  to 
render  the  diplomatick  cohcems  of  the  government 
with  that  country  critical  and  embarrassing. 

Mr.  Morris,  the  American  Minister  at  faris. 
With  much  discrimination  noticed  the  surprising 
events  that  were  daily  taking  place  in  France,  and 
transmitted  a  minute  account  of  them  to  the  Presi-> 
dent ;  but  while  waiting  for  instructions,  he  cau^ 
tiously  avoided  committing  the  government  of  hid 
own  country- 

On  the  depositioh  of  the  Monarch,  with  all  the 
bloody  and  ferocious  deeds  which  accompanied  it, 
the  President  gave  Mr.  Morris  the  following  infbt. 
motion  for  the  direction  of  his  ministerial  conduct. 
The  existing  administration  in  France  was  to  b« 
acknowledged;  as  every  nation  possesses  an  inherent 
rigbt  to  settle  the  frame  of  its  own  government,  and 
to  manage  its  internal  concerns ;  that  Ae  United 
States  would  punctually  pay  the  debt  due  to  France, 
and  would  furnish  any  supplies  to  St.  Domingo  that 
the  patrent  country  might  desire.  Mr.  Morris  was 
directed  to  assure  France  of  the  friendly  dispoaitioD 
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of  the  United  States,  and  that  every  opportunity 
would  be  embraced  to  promote  her  welfare. 

Attached  to  republican  principles,  the  President 
fondly  hoped  that  the  struggle  in  France  would  ter- 
minate in  a  free  government ;  but  his  partiality  to- 
wards  the  new  order  of  things  in  that  country,  was 
not  so  great  as  to  render  him  foi^tful  that  the  aid 
given  to  America  was  afforded  by  the  fallen  king,  or 
unmindful  that  he  was  the  head  of  his  own  nation^ 
whose  independence  and  prosperity  he  ou^t  to 
hold  in  higher  estimation  than  the  interest  of  a  for- 
eign  people. 

The  prejudices  and  partialities  of  the  American 
people  towards  England  and  France,  excited  by  the 
revolutionary  contest,  had  not  at  this  period  wholly 
subsided,  and  the  commencement  of  war  between 
regenerated  France  and  the  Monarchs  of  Europe, 
operated  upon  their  feelings  like  a  shock  of  electric- 
ity. Reason  and  judgment  seemed  to  be  laid  aside, 
and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  language  of  passion. 
Without  inquiring  which  nation  was  the  first  ag- 
gressor,  Americans  saw  a  number  of  despots  com- 
bined  against  a  sister  Republick,  virtuously  strug- 
gling to  establish  her  liberty.  Their  national  vanity 
was  flattered  by  the  persuasion  that  the  spark  which 
lit  the  flame  of  liberty  in  France,  was  taken  from 
their  altar,  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Franklin,  "  the 
French  having  served  an  apprenticeship  in  America, 
set  up  for  themselves  in  Europe." 

If  a  few  individuals  more  cool,  doubted  the  ten- 
dency, and  dreaded  the  issue  of  the  commotions  in 
France,  they  were  generally  denonuoatedaristocrats^ 
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the  enemies  of  equal  liberty,  and  the  enemies  of  their 
own  country. 

Although  there  was  no  intention  in  the  body  of 
American  citizens  to  involve  the  United  States  in  a 
war,  yet  they  generally  discovered  an  ardent  inclina- 
tion to  grant  those  favours  to  France,  which  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a  state  of  hostility. 

The  President  was  at  Mount  Vernon  on  some 
urgent  private  busine  ss,when  the  intelligence  of  the 
declaration  of  war  between  France  and  England 
reached  the  United  States.  Perceiving  the  impor- 
tance of  the  crisis,  he  with  haste  returned  to  the  seat 
of  government  On  the  day  which  succeeded  that 
of  his  arrival,  April  17,  1793,  he  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  to  the  members  of  his  Cabinet,  for 
their  solemn  deliberations. 

**  The  posture  of  affairs  in  Europe,  particularly 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  places  the  United 
States  in  a  delicate  situation,  and  requires  much 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  will  be  proper 
for  them  to  observe  in  the  war  between  those  pow- 
jcrs.  With  a  view  to  forming  a  general  plan  of 
conduct  for  tlie  Executive,  I  have  stated  and  enclos- 
cd  sundry  questions  to  be  considered,  preparatory 
to  a  meeting  ^i  my  house  tomorrow,  where  I  shall 
expect  to  see  you  at  9  o'clock,  and  to  receive  the  re« 
suit  of  your  reflections  thereqp. 

^*  Question  I.  Shall  a  Proclamation  issue  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  interferences  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  the  war  between 
prance  and  Great  Britain,  &c.  ?     Shall  it  contain  \ 
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declaration  of  neutrality  or  not  7    What  shaH  it 
contain  ? 

''  Question  II.  Skali  a  minister  from  the Repub- 
lick  of  France  be  received  ? 

^'Question  III.  If  received^  dudl  it  be  ibso- 
lutely»  or  with  qualifications,  and  if  with  qualifica- 
tions, of  what  kind  ? 

^'  Question  IV.  Are  the  United  Statesobliged 
by  good  faidi  to  consider  the  treaties  heretofore 
made  with  France,  as  applying  to  the  present  situ- 
ation of  the  parties  i  May  they  either  renounce 
them  or  hxAA  them  suspended  undl  die  goveroment 
of  France  shall  be  established? 

"  Question  V.  If  they  have  the  right,is  it  expe- 
dient to  do  either  ?     And  which  7 

"  Question  VI.  If  they  have  an  opckmi  would 
it  be  a  breach  of  neutrality  to  ccmsider  the  trea^ 
still  in  operation  f 

"Question  VH.  If  the  treades  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  now  in  operation^  is  the  guarantee  in  the 
treaty  of  alliance  applicable  to  a  defensive  war  only, 
or  to  war  either  offensive  pr  defensive  ? 

"  Question  VIIL  Does  the  war  in  which 
France  is  engaged  appear  to  be  offensive  or  defen- 
sive  on  her  part  ?  Or  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal 
character  ? 

^*  Question  IX.  If  of  a  mixed  and  equivocal 
character,  does  the  guarantee  in  any  event  apply  to 
such  a  war  ? 

"  Question  X.  What  is  the  effect  of  a  guaran- 
tee, such  as  that  to  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  France  ? 
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<^  Question  XL  Does  any  article  in  either  of 
the  treaties  prevent  ships  of  war,  other  than  privm* 
teersy  of  the  powers  exposed  to  France,  from  con* 
ing  into  the  ports  of  the  United  btates,  to  act  as 
convoys  to  their  oivn  merchantmen  ?  Or  does  it  bjr 
any  other  restraints  upon  them  more  than  would  ap^ 
ply  to  the  ships  of  war  of  France  ? 

'^  Question  XIL  Should  the  future  Regent  of 
France  Bend  a  minister  to  the  United  States  ?  ought 
he  to  be  received  ? 

<<  Question  XIIL    Is  it  nee^sary  or  advisaUe 
to  call  together  the  two  Hou^s  of  Congneos  with  a 
view  to  the  present  posture  of  Eumpean  a&ira  ?  if 
it  is,  what  should  be  the  particular  objects  of  s^ch  a 
call?" 

On  some  of  these  questions  he  had  already  made 
up  his  mind,  as  2q;>pears  firbm  his  communications  to . 
Mr.  Morris,  but  he  thought  it  expedient  to  take  a 
yiew  of  the  whole  subject. 

At  the  pnoposed  meeting,  the  Cabinet  unanU 
mously  recommended  to  the  President  to  issue  i| 
Proclamation  of  Neulcali^,  forbiddtiig  the  citiaens 
pf  the  United  States  to  engage  in  any  act  of  hostility 
against  either  of  tlie  belligerent  powers,  or  to  carry  ei- 
ther of  them  articles,  contraband  of  war,  and  requir. 
ing  them  to  refrain  from  all  acts,  unfiiendly  towands 
inations  with  whom  the  United  States  were  at  peace. 
This  Prociunation,  the  Executive  immedialdy  is* 
fwed. 

It  was  unanimously  recommeaded  to  4ie 
president  to  neceive  a  Minisler  irom  the  Fewoh 
kepul4ick.     Tfa^  Cabinet  was  also  united  in  the 
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opinion,  that  it  ^as  inexpedient  to  call  Congress  to- 
gether. On  the  other  questions  the  usual  difference 
of  sentiment  existed.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Attorney  General  conceived  that  the  changes  in 
the  government  of  France  made  no  essential  diiTer? 
ence  in  the  relation  of  the  two  nations;  but  tliat  in 
all  respects  the  intercourse  should  proceed  on  princi* 
pies  established  with  the  monarchy.  The  Secreta- 
ries of  the  Treasury  and  of  War,  admitted  the  right 
of  a  nation  to  change  the  form  of  its  government  at 
will,  but  denied  its  right  t6  involve  other  nations  in 
all  the  consequences  of  alterations,  the^  might  be 
disposed  to  make.  The  convulsions  of  France  they 
thought  threatened  dangers  to  nations  in  alliance 
with  her,  and  maintained  that  the  United  States 
were  at  liberty  to  suspend  the  operation  of  treaties, 
with  that  country  when  it  was  necessary  for  theif 
own  safety. 

Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Randolph  also  contended 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  come  to  any  decision  res- 
pecting the  application  of  the  article  of  the  guarantee 
to  the  present  government.  Messrs.  Hamilton  and 
Knox  were  of  opinion  that  France  being  the  aggres* 
8or,  the  war  on  her  part  was  offensive,  that  the 
guarantee  respecting  only  defensive  war,  did  not 
apply  to  the  present  state  of  things. 

The  President  again  required  the  reasons  in 
writing  of  each  opinion,  and  after  due  investigation 
established  those  maxims  for  the  support  of  neutral 
rights,  which  he  firmly,  but  temperately  maintained 
through  the  succeeding  period  of  his  administration; 
and  which,  amidst  conflicts  that  prostrated  the  sU* 
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blest  pillars  of  old  European  governments,  presenr-    ' 
cd  his  country  from  the  miseries  of  war. 

In  the  state  of  the  publick  sentiment  which  we 
have  noticed,  Mr.  Genet  landed  April  8th,  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  as  the  Minister  of  Re- 
publican France.  Ardent  in  the  constitutional  tem- 
perament of  his  mind,  inflated  with  the  zeal  of  a 
new  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  liberty  and  equality, 
he  conceived  that  the  enlightened  world  felt  an  high 
interest  in  the  revolution  of  his  country,  and  that 
*  every  man  of  virtue  was  disposed  to  espouse  her 
cause.  His  reception  at  Charleston  was  calculated- 
to  increase  his  most  sanguine  views.  From  tht 
Supreme  Magistrate  of  the  state,  and  from  every 
class  of  citizens,  he  received  warm  expressions  of  en* 
thusiastick  devotion  to  the  new  Republick.  Taking 
these  as  evidence  of  the  general  disposition  of  the  A- 
merican  people  he  did  not  wait  to  present  his  official 
letter  to  the  Executive,  and  to  be  accredited  by  him ; 
but  availing  himself  of  the  favourable  situation  of 
Charleston  to  fit  out  privateers  against  the  West  In- 
dian trade,  he  presumed  to  authorise  the  arming  of 
ships  in  that  port,  and  to  give  commissions  to  cruise 
against  the  commerce  of  a  nation  with  whom  the 
United  States  were  at  amity.  Prizes  taken  by  these 
privateers  were  brought  into  American  harbours, 
and  French  Consuls  were  opening  Courts  of  Admi- 
ralty to  condemn  them. 

From  Charleston  Mr.  Genet  travelled  by  land  ta 
Philadelphia,  receiving  in  every  part  of  his  way 
the  same  ardent  declarations  of  attachment  to 
France.     Although  tlie  unwarrantable  conduct  of 
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Mt.  Genet  tit  Chaflestoti  Was  well  knotirfi  in  Phik- 
delphia,  yet  his  entrance  ittto  thfe  city  tvird  rendered 
pompous  and  triumphal^  and  ^*  crowds  flocked  from 
€very  avetioe  of  the  city  to  Ineet  the  Repubticad 
Ambassador  of  an  allied  nation.^'  Oa  the  day  after 
his  arrival)  addressee  were  presented  to  him  froori 
particular  societies^  and  from  individual  citizens,  in 
which  they  expressed  their  exultation  at  the  ticto* 
ries  of  France^  and  declared  that  in  their  opinion, 
her  success  Was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Atneti- 
can  states. 

On  the  18th  of  May  he  presented  his  ctedentiidd 
to  the  President.  These  contained  respectful  senti- 
ments towards  the  government  of  the  United  StaHes^ 
and  abounded  with  devotions  to  the  American  peo- 
pie.  The  President  received  him  in  an  Open  and 
ingenuous  manner,  and  with  sincerity  expressed  his 
regard  for  the  French  nation. 

In  this  conference,  Mr.  Genet  declared  that  his 
government  had  no  desire  to  engage  the  United 
States  in  the  European  war,  but  wished  them  to  pur- 
sue  their  own  interest ;  yet  he  persisted  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  assumed  power,  and  a  French  privateer 
-captured  an  English  merchantman  within  the  Gapes 
of  the  Delaware,  while  on  her  way  to  the  ocean. 
This  prize  being  taken  in  the  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  therefore  under  the  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  British  minister  complained  of  this 
illicit  proceeding,  and  demanded  restitution  of  the 
property  unlawfully  taken  from  his  countrymen. 

The  Cabinet  unanimously  agreed  that  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  Mr.  Genet  were  not  warranted  by  anj 


existing  treaties  between  the  two  nations,  were  theiti 
fore  violations  of  neutral  rights,  and  that  the  gotem^ 
ment  ought  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  them.  They 
^so  agreed  that  restitution  ought  to  be  made,  of  the 
prize  taklcn  within  thb  waters  of  the  Delaware^ 

Respecting  prizes  taken  upion  the  high  6ead,  ia 
virtue  of  commissions  issued  by  Genet^  and  brought 
into  the  American  ports,  the  Cabinet  were  divided; 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Randolph  held  that  the  gov. 
emment  was  under  no  obligation  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  owners.  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Gen-^ 
(eral  Knox  contended  that,  to  maintain  an  honest 
,  Neutrality,  the  United  States  were  bound  to  restore 
the  prizes. 

The  President  took  time  to  deliberate  oh  those  * 
points  on  which  his  Council  were  not  agreed. 

Principles  in  which  they  were, united,  he  estab^ 
lished ;  and  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  give 
the  necessary  information  to  the  Ministers  of  France 
and  Britaiui 

Mr*  Genet  complained  heavily  of  these  rules  of 
the  American  Government,  as  a  violation  of  neutral 
rights  and  as  a  breach  of  existing  treaties  between 
the  two  nations. 

In  his  comments  upon  these  treaties j  he  claim* 
ed  for  France  every  diing  which  the  two  nations 
had  bound  themselves  not  to  grant  to  other  doun^* 
tries,  converting  negative  stipulations  which  respect* 
ed  other  nations,  into  grants  of  positive  privileges  to 
the  contracting  parties^ 

He  was  informed,  that  out  of  respect  to  him^ 
the  subject  had  been  reviewed  in  tfie  Cabinet ; 
www 
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but  that  tlie  President  saw  no  reason  to  change  his 
opinion.  Mr.  Genet  still  refused  acquiescence,  and 
seemed  to  have  entertained  the  expectation^  that  he 
should  be  able  so  far  to  avail  himself  of  the  partblky 
of  the  Americans  for  France,  as  to  berid  the  Admin* 
istration  to  his  own  purposes,  or  to  overthrow  it 

Prosecutions  having  been  commenced  against 
two  of  the  American  citizens,  whom  Genet  engaged 
at  Charleston,  to  cruise  in  the  service  of  Ftance,  he 
demanded  these  men  of  the  civil  ma^stratewho 
had  arrested  them,  in  the  following  very  extraordi- 
nary language. 

*^  I  have  this  moment  been  informed  that  two  ofr. 
ficers  in  the  service  of  the  Republick  of  Fiance, 
citizens  Gideon  Henfield  and  John  Sing^etary,  have 
been  arrested  on  board  the  privateer  of  i  the  Fmich 
Republick,  the  Citizen  Genet,  and  conducted  to 
prison.  The  crime  laid  to  their  charge,  the  crime 
which  my  mind  cannot  conceive,  and  which  my 
pen  almost  refuses  to  state,  is  the  serving  of  France, 
and  defending  with  her  children  tlie  common  glc^* 
ous  cause  of  liberty. 

"  Being  ignorant  of  any  positive  law,  or  treaty 
which  deprives  Americans  of  this  privilege,  and  au- 
thorizes officers  of  police  arbitrarily  to  take  mariners 
in  the  service  of  France  from  on  board  their  vessels, 
I  call  upon  your  intervention,  sir,  and  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  immediate  releasement  of  the  above  mentioned 
officers,  who  have  acquired  by  the  sentiments  ani- 
mating them,  and  by  the  act  of  their  engagement, 
anterior  to  every  act  to  the  contrary,  the  right  of 
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French  citizens,  if  they  have  lost  that  of  American 
citizens.'^ 

The  President  considered  this  insolent  demand 
as  an  attack  upon  the  honour  and  independence'of 
the  United  States  ;  but  without  noticing  the  intem- 
perate language  of  the  French  Minister,  he  steadily 
pursued  the  publick  interest* 

The  influential  individuals  of  that  portion  of  the 
American  people  who  had  been  opposed  to  the 
adoption  of  the  National  constitution,  and  were  op« 
posed  to  the  measures  of  the  Administration  under  it, 
in  the  partialities  and  prejudices  manifested  through- 
out the  Union  towards  France  and  Great  Britain, 
saw  the  probable  means  to  weaken  the  confidence,- 
and  alienate  the  affection  which  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  manifested  towards  the  President ;  and 
in  this  way  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  the  nation, 
al  government.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  re., 
sentments  and  the  enthusiastick  sympathies  of  the 
people  were  fostered  ;  and  democratick  societies,  in 
imitation  of  the  Jacobin  Club  in  Paris,  were  formed 
The  victories  of  France  were  celebrated  by  feasts, 
bonfires,  and  other  publick  rejoicings. 

.  The  measures  adopted  by  the  Executive  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  nation,  were  vilified  in  the 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  opposition  ;  the  procIa« 
mation  of  neutrality  was  declared  to  be  an  exercise 
of  power*  with  which  the  Constitution  did  not  in- 
vest the  President ;  and  the  measures  of  the  Admin- 
istration generally  were  pronounced  to  be  unfriendly 
to  France,  and  to  carry  evidence  of  their  intention  tp 
break  with  that  Republick  and  to  join  in  the  roy^I 
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crusade  against  liberty.  Mr.  Genet  was  justified  in 
the  construction  of  the  existinjg  treaties  between  the 
two  nations,  and  he  was  urged  to  persist  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  measures  of  the  American  government 

The  President  deeply  felt  the  insult  oficred  to 
the  nation,  by  the  attempt  t)f  the  French  Minister 
to  continue  the  exercise  of  an  usurped  autboritj 
within  the  United  States ;  but  he  knew  the  impor- 
tance of  yielding  to  the  feelings  of  his  cpuntiymen, 
as  far  as  consisted  with  the  dignity  of  his  staticw, 
and  with  the  independence,  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  his  country.  He  contented  himself  with 
confuting  in  a  cool  and  dispassionate  manner  the  ex- 
travagant positions  of  Mr.  Genet,  and  inflexibly  «df 
hered  to  his  system. 

Private  business  called  him  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  he  was  absent  firom  the  seat  of  government 
from  the  24th  of  June  to  the  11th  of  July.  During 
his  absence  the  Heads  of  Departments  superintended 
the  execution  of  the  measures  that  had  been  agreed 
upon  in  the  Cabinet.  At  this  time  an  event  took 
place,  which  fully  exhibits  the  rashness  of  the 
French  Minister,  and  shews  the  difficulty  to  wbick 
he  subjected  the  administration. 

A  French  privateer  brought  an  English  mer- 
chantman, the  little  Sarah,  into  Philadelphia.  This 
vessel  Genet  equipped  as  a  privateer.  Having 
mounted  fourteen  iron  cannon,  and  six  swivels,  and 
taken  on  board  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  a  num- 
ber of  whom  were  Americans,  she  was  about  to 
sail  under  the  name  of  La  Petite  Democrat  b 
^s  situation  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  reported 
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her  case  to  tlie  Secretaries  of  State  and  of  War.  Gov- 
emour  Mifflin  was  in  consequence  requested  to  make 
(examination,  and  on  tlie  14th  of  July  he  reported 
that  she  was  to  sail,  next  d^y.  By  desire  of  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  the  Govemour  sent  Mr.Dal- 
las.  Secretary  6f  State  for  Pennsylvania,  to  request 
Mr.  Genet  to  relieve  them  from  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  preventing  by  force  the  sailing  of  a  pri-  ^ 
vateer  equipped  in  their  ports.  This  request  excit. 
led  in  that  Minister  die  most  violent  passion,  which 
he  vented  in  very  intemperate  and  abusive  language^ 
declared  that  La  Petite  Democrat  would  repel  force 
by  force,  and  threatened  to  appeal  from  the  Execu- 
•tive  to  the  people.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  person  waited 
upon  him  to  renew  the  request,  that  he  would  order 
the  privateer  not  to  sail  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  could  be  known  ;  Mr.  Jefferson  report- 
ed, that  after  an  ebullition  of  passion,  and  some 
.equivocation,  he  understood  Mr.  Genet  to  promise, 
that  the  privateer  should  fall  down  below  Chester, 
and  there  wait  the  will  of  the  President.  Colonel 
Hamilton  and  General  Knox  were  for  taking  meas- 
ures to  prevent  her  sailing,  but  Mr.  Jefferson,  pro-' 
fessing  his  confidence  in  the  promise  of  Mr.  Genet, 
ppposed  them,  and  they  were  not  put  in  execution. 

These  proceedings  were  immediately  reported 
to  the  President  on  his  return  to  the  seat  of  govern* . 
ment.     Mr.  Jefferson  had  then  retired,  indisposed, 
to  his  country  house,  and  the  President  wrote  him 
as  follows  : 

"  What  is  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Little 
Sarah,  now  at  Chester  ?    Is  the  Minister  of  the 
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French  Republick  to  set  the  acts  d*  <iiis  gavernr 
ment  at  defiance  with  impunity?  And  threaten 
the  Executive  with  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  What 
must  the  world  think  of  such  conduct  ?  And  of 
the  United  States  in  submitting  to  it? 

^'  These  are  serious  questions.  Circumstances 
press  for  decision ;  and  as  you  have  had  time  to 
consider  them,  upon  me  they  come  unexpectedly,  I 
wish  to  know  your  opinion  upon  them  even  befive 
tomorrow,  for  the  vessel  may  then  be  gone." 

In  answer  to  this  letter,  the  Secretary  of  State 
informed  the  President,  that  Mr.  Genet  had  assured 
him  that  the  vessel  should  not  sail  before  the  decision 
of  the  Executive  respecting  it  should  be  known ; 
and  coercive  measures  were  therefore  suspended. 
In  Council  next  day,  it  was  determined  to  detain 
the  armed  vessels  of  belligerents  in  port. .  This 
determination  was  made  known  to  Genet,  but  in 
contempt  of  it  the  privateer  sailed.  The  opposition 
applauded  even  this  act  of  resistance  in  the  French 
Minister.  The  unwearied  endeavour  of  the  Admin- 
^  istration,  by  a  faithful  observance  of  treaties,  and 
an  impartial  treatment  towards  belligerent  powers, 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  rights  of 
neutrality  to  the  United  States,  was  construed  into 
a  violation  of  those  treaties,  and  into  ^n  insidious 
scheme  to  force  the  country  into  a  war  against 
France. 

The  French  Minister  persisted  in  his  exposition 

of  the  treaty,  and  in  repeated  letters,   written  in 

abusive  and  insulting  language,  to  the  Secretary  of 

State,  demanded  reparation  of  injuries  bis  country 

.had  sustained. 
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The  President  was  at  length  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  effectual  measures  with  Genet^ 
and  on  the  25tli  of  Juljt  he  \^TOte  the  following  let* 
ter  to  Mr.  Jeferson. 

"  As  the  official  conduct  of  Mr.  Genet,  relative* 
ly  to  the  a£&irs  of  this  government,  will  have  to 
undergo  a  very  serious  consideration,  so  s^on  as 
the  special  court  at  which  the  Attorney  General  is 
how  engaged,  will  allow  him  to  attend  with  con-> 
venience,  in  order  to  decide  upon  measures  prop<^ 
er  to  be  taken  thereupon,  it  is  my  desire  that  all 
the  letters  to  and  from  that  Minister  may  be  i^ady 
to  be  laid  before  me,  the  Heads  of  Departments, 
and  the  Attorney  General,  whom  1  shall  advise  with 
on  the  occasion,  together  with  the  minutes  erf*  such 
oral  communications  as  you  may  have  had  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  these  letters,  &c.  And  aft 
the  memorials  from  the  British  Minister,  and  an^ 
swers  thereto,  are  materially  connected  therewitls 
it  will  be  proper,  I  conceive,  to  have  these  ready 
also.'* 

The  Executive  proceeded  with  the  unanimous 
<2onsent  of  the  Cabinet,  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  to  regulate  the  intercourse  with  nations 
at  war.  The  rules  adopted,  evidence  the  unaltera- 
ble purpose  of  the  Pr^ident^  sacredly  to  obsenc 
all  national  engagements,  and  honestly'  to  perform 
every  duty  due  to  belKgerent  powers ;  and  to  insist 
upon  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
neutrality  for  his  own  country.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  prizes  brought  into  American  ports,  by  priva- 
teers equf^yped  in  th^m,  shoiddi3e  restored,  or  com- 
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pensation  be  made  for  them,  and  that  armed  vessels 
of  this  description  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  American  harbours^ 

The  regulations  were  commuiiicated  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  belligerent  nations,  and  in  the  same 
letter,  the  privileges  stipulated  by  treaty  for  Fjancd 
Virere  jtated,  and  a  solicitude  was  expressed  for  their 
security* 

After  deliberate  attentioti  to  the  conduct  and 
correspondence  of  the  French  Minister,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  letter  should  be  written  to  Mr.  Morris^ 
American  Minister  at  Paris,  stating  the  reasons  on 
which  the  measures  of  the  Administration  with  belli-^ 
gerent  nations  were  founded,  giving  information  of 
the  disagreement  of  Mr.  Genet  with  the  government^ 
and  requesting  his  recaL  The  communication  to  the 
French  government  on  this  subject,  concluded  in 
the  following  manner.  **  After  independence  and 
aelf  government,  there  was  nothing  America  mors 
sincerely  wished  than  perpetual  friandship  widt 
them." 

The  threat  of  Mr.  Genet  to  appeal  from  the  Prcsl* 
ident  to  the  people  being  reported  on  most  respect 
able  authority,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  pub^ 
lick  mind.  That  portion  of  the  American  people^ 
which  were  originally  in  fevour  of  adopting  the  Na- 
tional  Constitution  of  government,  generally  approv* 
cd  the  measures  of  the  Administration ;  and  al* 
though  they  thought  &vourably  of  the  revolutioa 
of  France,  and  wished  well  to  her  cause,  yet  tbey 
were  indignant  at  the  insult  oflfered  by  her  minister 
10  the  Chief  Magbtrate  of  the  United  States.    The 
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iippeal  having  been  made  to  them,  they  felt  them- 
iselves  constrained  by  every  feeling  of  patriotism  to 
isupport  their  own  government  in  measures  they 
deemed  to  be  fair,  just  and  impartial.  In  every  part 
of  the  United  States^  the  people  assembled  in  their 
towns  and  districts,  to  express  their  opinions  on  pub- 
lick  nieasures.  The  Contest  was  warrti,  but  the  great 
majority  of  voices  was  found  on  the  side  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, its  measures  were  approvied  ;  and  it 
fully  appeared  that  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  the  President,  existed  in 
their  force  and  efficacy.  Yet  at  the  moment  that 
publick  indigtiation  was  expressed  at  the  attempt  td 
exercise  a'  foreign  influence  over  the  American 
counsels,  it  was  evident  that  those  who  expressed  it; 
felt  a  strong  partiality  iti  favour  of  France  iti  her  con- 
tention with  England. 

In  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  General  Washing- 
ton determined  not  to  take  violent  measures  with 
Genet,  until  the  result  of  the  complaint  lodged 
against  him  with  his  own  government,  should  be 
known,  and  with  magnanimity  he  bore  his  abuses* 
^ut  at  length,  patience  and  forbearance  were  out^ 
raged; 

In  1794  the  trench  Minister  deliberateljr  plan- 
hed  two  expeditions  against  Spain,  to  be  carried  on 
from  the  United  States,  and  granted  commisskms  to 
American  citizens  to  be  officers  in  them,  who  pri- 
vately inlisted  men  for  the  purpose.  The  conquest 
bf  the  Floridas  was  the  object  of  one  of  these  expe- 
ditions, and  Georgia  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
the  troops  destined  to  this  service.    The  other  was 

6G  G 
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designed  for  the  invasion  ofLoubianai  and  was  to 
be  prosecuted  from  Kentucky  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  The  arrangements  were  all  made ;  but 
before  the  plan  was  ripe  for  execution,  tlie  govern. 
ment  interposed,  and  some  of  the  principal  agents 
were  arrested.  No  government,  the  President  con- 
ceived,  which  had  any  pretentions  to  independence, 
could  submit  to  insults  of  this  nature. 

Having  consulted  with  the  Vice  President,  the 
Heads  of  Departments,  and  other  leading  charactJers 
in  the  government,  he  determined  to  suspend  the 
ministerial  functions,  and  to  confine  the  person  of 
Genet.  Messages  to  the  two  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature on  this  subject  were  prepared,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  Marshal  to  take  the  French  Min- 
ister into  custody.  But  the  evening  preceding  the 
day,  on  which  these  orders  were  to  have  been  car- 
ried into  execution,  oflScial  letters  from  Mr.  Morris 
informed  the  President,  that  Mr.  Genet  was  recalled, 
which  prevented  tlie  necessity  of  carrying  the  meas- 
ure to  extremity.  One  instance  among  many,  of 
the  independence,  the  firmness  and  the  good  fortune 
of  President  Washington. 

Mr.  Fauchet,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Genet, 
brought  assurances  that  his  government  disapproved 
of  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and  made  warm 
declarations  of  his  own  disposition  to  consult  the 
peace  and  honour  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  his  practices  for  a  time  corresponded 
with  Jiis  language. 

About  this  period,  the  Executive  of  the  French 
government  made  known  to  the  President  their 
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wishes  that  Mr.  Morris  might  be  recalled.  He  im- 
mediately complied  with  their  request,  and  nomi* 
nated  Colonel  Monroe  of  Virginia  as  his  successor, 
an  appointment  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  friends  of 
France. 

The  task  of  the  Executive  was  rendered  still 
more  delicate,  arduous  and  diiEcult  by  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain. 

The  Court  of  London  had  declined  a  treaty  witli 
Congress  under  the  old  Confederation.  At  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  Ad- 
ministration was  disposed  to  negrijate  with  Great 
Britain  without  committing  the  honour  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Gouvemeur  Morris,  who  was  in  England  on 
private  business^  was  directed  to  open  an  informal 
conference  with  members  of  the  British  Cabinet  on 
the  subject  of  American  affairs.  With  much  ad- 
dress he  executed  this  commission  but  to  little  pur. 
pose.  He  informed  the  President,  that  the  Duke 
of  Leeds  and  Mr.  Pitt  manifested  a  disposition  to 
live  on  terms  of  amity  and  friendship  with  the  United 
States ;  but  discovered  no  inclination  to  enter  into  a 
commercial  treaty  with  them ;  that  they  complained 
of  the  neglect  of  the  American  government  to  exe- 
cute the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  for  which 
neglect  they  justified  theur  retention  of  the  Western 
Posts. 

In  this  situation  the  French  revolution  found 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  between  France  and  England, 
various  circumstances  indicated  the  probability  that 
America  would  be  brought  into  the  contention  witli 
Britain. 
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The  lyarm  and  animat€<l  expressions  of  fratemi^ 
ty  made  by  the  American  people  towards  France ; 
the  festivals  in  celebration  of  French  victories,  and 
the  manifest  partiality  which  many  discovered  for 
her  in  the  management  of  the  war,  probably  led  the 
British  Cabinet  to  think,  that  the  United  States 
were  disposed  to  become  parties  in  the  war,  and 
induced  them  to  adopt  measures  to  meet  this  hostile 
spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  unfriendly  indica* 
tions  of  the'  English  Court,  and  the  impressments 
of  American  seamen  in  the  British  ports,  in  addition 
to  the  common  vexation  of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas, 
and  the  attempt  to  starve  France  by  carrying  Amer- 
ican provision  vessels  into  English  ports,  was  sa 
much  fuel  to  feed  the  passions  of  the  Americans  al-. 
ready  in  a  blaze. 

In  this  state  of  national  affairs,  the  President  met 
Congress  on  the  4th  of  December  1793.  In  the 
speech  delivered  on  this  interesting  occasion,  he  thus 
noticed  his  reelection  to  the  Presidency.     » 

**  Since  the  commencement  of  the  term  for  which 
I  have  been  again  called  into  office,  no  fit  occasion 
has  arisen  for  expressing  to  my  fellow  citizens  at 
large  the  deep  and  respectful  sense  which  I  feel  of 
the  renewed  testimony  of  publick  approbation. 
While  on  the  one  hand,  it  awakened  my  gratitude, 
for  all  those  instances  of  affectionate  partiality  with 
which  I  have  been  honoured  by  my  country ;  on 
the  other,  it  could  not  prevent  an  earnest  wish  for 
that  retirement,  from  which  no  private  consideration 
should  ever  have  torn  me.  But  influenced  by  the 
iDcUef  that  my  conduct  would  be  estimated  accord- 
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)ng  to  its  real  motives,  and  that  the  people,  and  the 
authorities  derived  from  them,  would  support  exer- 
tions, having  nothing  personal  for  their  object,  I  have 
obeyed  the  sufirage  which  commanded  me  to  resume 
the  executive  power  ;  and  I  humbly  implore  that 
Being  on  whose  will  the  fate  of  nations  depends,  to 
crown  with  success  our  mutual  endeavours  for  the 
general  happiness,''  He  then  made  the  following 
communications  respecting  the  measures  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, 

"  As  soon  as  the  war  in  Europe  had  embraced 
those  powers  with  whom  the  United  States- have 
the  most  extensive  relations,  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  our  intercourse  with  them  might  bH 
interrupted,  and  our  disposition  for  peace  drawn  in 
question  by  suspicions  too  often  entertained  by  bel- 
ligerent nations.  It  seemed  therefore  to  be  my  duty 
tp  admonish  our  citizens  of  the  consequence  of  a 
contraband  trade,  and  of  hostile  acts  to  any  of  the 
parties ;  and  to  obtain  by  a  declaration  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  things  an  easier  admission  of  our  rights 
to  the  immunities  belonging  to  our  situation.  Un- 
der these  impressions  the  Proclamation  was  issued. 

'^  In  this  posture  of  affairs,  both  new  and  deli- 
pate,  I  resolved  to  adopt  general  rules,  which  should 
conform  to  the  treaties,  and  assert  the  privileges  of 
the  United  States,  These  were  reduced  into  a  sys- 
tern,  which  shall  be  communicated  to  you,^' 

After  noticing  those  legislative  provisions  which 
|iis  experience  dictated  as  necessary,  he  proceeded  : 

"  I  cannot  recommend  to  your  notice,  measures  \ 
^f*  the  fulfilment  of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
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world,  without  again  pressing  upon  you  the  necessity 
of  placing  yourselves  in  a  situation  of  complete  de^ 
fence,  and  of  exacting  from  them^  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  towarxls  us,  i  The  United  States.ought 
not  to  indulge  a  pursuasion  that,  contrary  to  the  or- 
der of  human  events,  they  will  forever  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, those  painful  appeals  to  arms,  with  which  tlie 
history  of  every  other  nation  abounds.  There  is  a 
rank  due  to  the  United  States  among  nations,  which 
will  be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputa- 
tion of  weakness*  Ilf  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we 
must  be  able  to  repef  it,  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace, 
cme  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  prosper- 
ity, it  must  be  known  that  wc  are,  at  all  times  ready 
for  war."  ^ 

After  advising  the  greatest  appropriations  for  the 
redemption  of  the  publick  debt,  which  tlie  resources 
of  the  country  would  permit,  he  in  the  following 
manner  concluded  the  address. 

"  The  several  subjects  to  which  I  have  now  refer- 
red open  a  wide  range  to  your  deliberations,  and  in- 
volve some  of  the  choicest  interests  of  our  common 
country.  Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  remembrance 
the  magnitude  of  your  task.  WitlK>ut  an  unpreju- 
diced coolness,  the  welfare  of  the  govcmmeat 
may  be  hazarded ;  without  harmony,  as  far  as  con- 
sists with  freedom  of  sentiment,  its  dignity  Mf 
be  lost.  But  as  the  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
United  States  will  never,  I  trust,  be  reproached  for 
the  want  of  temper,  or  of  candour,  so  shaH  not  the 
publick  happiness  languish  from  the  want  of  mf 
strenuous  and  warmest  cooperations." 
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The  party  in  the  United  States,  opposed  to  the 
general  system  on  which  the  Federal  Government 
had  been  administered,  by  associating  the  cause  of 
France  with  their  own,  had  increased  their  mem. 
bers  in  the  present  Congress ;  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  attack  the  discernment  or  the  patriotism 
of  the  President.'  The  House  of  Representatives, 
in  their  an^er,  thus  noticed  the  unanimous  suf- 
frage, by  which  Gen,  Washington  had,  a  second 
time,  been  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

"  It  was  with  equal  sincerity  and  promptitude 
they  embraced  the  occasion  for  expressing  to  him 
their  congratulations  on  so  distinguished  a  testimo- 
ny of  publick  approbation,  and  their  entire  confi- 
dence  in  the  purity  and  patriotism  qf  the  motives 
which  had  produced  this  obedience  to  the  voice 
of  his  country.  It  is  to  virtues  that  have  command- 
ed long  and  universal  reverence,  and  services  from 
which  have  flowed  great  and  lasting  benefits,  that 
the  tribute  of  praise  may  be  paid  without  the  re- 
proach of  flattery ;  and  it  is  from  the  same  sources 
that  the  fairest  anticipations  may  be  derived  in  fa- 
vour of  publick  happiness.''  The  Proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  in  a  cautious  manner  approved,  and 
a  di^>osttion  was  expressed  to  support  the  Execu- 
tive. 

The  answer  of  the  Senate  breathed  unreserved  af- 
fection, and  confidence.  Referring  to  the  second  elec- 
tion of  thePresident,  they  observed,  "  In  the  unanim- 
ity which  a  second  time  marks  this  important  national 
act,  we  trace  with  particular  satisfaction,  besides  the 
distinguished  tribute  paid  to  the  virtues  and  abili- 
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ties,  which  it  recognizes,  another  proof  of  that  jusf 
discernment,  and  constancy  of  sentiments  and  views,* 
Which  have  hitherto  characterized  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States."  They  declared  the  Proclama: 
tion  to  be  "  a  measure  well  tiriied  and  wise,  mani- 
festing a  watchful  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nation,  and  calculated  to  promote  it.*'^ 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr;  Jefferson  resign- 
ed his  Secretaryship,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  E. 
Randolph  ;  and  Mr.  William  Bradford  was  appointed 
Attorney  General. 

After  a  Very  animated  debate,  January*  1794,  at 
bill  passed  Congress  by  a  very  small  majority,  ta 
build  six  frigates,  and  it  received  the  cordial  assent 
of  the  Executive,  This  was  the  commencement  of 
the  American  navy* 

In  November  1793  the  British  government  had 
given  instructions  to  her  ships  to  detain  all  vessels 
laden  with  goods,  the  produce  of  any  colony  be- 
longing to  France,  or  carrying  provisions,  or  other 
supplies  to  those  colonies,  and  bring  them  into 
English  ports  for  adjudication. 

These  instructions  Were  thought,  by  reflecting 
men  in  America,  to  be  evidence  of  an  hostile  spirit 
in  the  British  Cabinet  towards  the  United  States, 
and  Congress  deemed  it  expedient  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  probable  event  of  war.  They  accord- 
ingly laid  an  embargo  for  the  term  of  thirty  days, 
and  with  great  unanimity  adopted  provisional  mcas^ 
ures  of  self  defence. 

While  these  measures  were  in  train,the  President 
on  the  4th  of  April,  1794,  transmitted  to  Congtcss  a 
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letter  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  been  appointed 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  London,  which  contained 
information,  that  the  orders  of  November  Were  re- 
voked, and  instructions  given  to  cruizers  to  bring  in 
for  adjudications  only  those  neutral  vessels  which 
were  laden  with  the  produce  of  French  Islands  on  a 
dirett  voyage  from  those  islands  to  Europe  ;  and 
detailing*  a  conversation  between  Lord  Grenville 
and  Pinckney  in  which  his  Lordship  more  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  instructions  of  November ;  and 
manifested  a  disposition  to  cultivate  peace  and  ami- 
ty with  the  United  States. 

This  communication  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  Federal  members  of  Congress.  They  thought 
that  a  door  \iras  opened  for  negotiation,  and  that  war 
might  probably  be  avoided. 

The  opposition  members  and  the  partizans  of 
France,  alarmed  by  these  symptoms  of  moderation, 
redoubled  their  attack  upon  England,  and  upon  all, 
who  were  disposed  to  cultivate  friendship  with  her. 
Newspapers  were  filled  with  invectives  of  this  na- 
ture, and  every  epithet  of  vileness  and  calumny  was 
made  use  of  to  inflame  the  publick  mind,  and  in- 
crease the  hostility  of  the  nation  against  Great  Brit- 
ain; The  majority  of  Congress  discovered  a  dis- 
position  to  proceed  in  their  military,  preparations, 
in  which  the  sentiment  of  the  community  seemed  to 
Support  them,  and  general  appearances  still  indicat- 
ed approaching  hostilities; 

The  President  foresaw  the  evils,  that  must  be 
introduced  by  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  dis- 
tempered state  of  the  publick  nihd.     He  kn^w  that 
If  H  ir 
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she  commanded  the  Ocean,  ^t  she  presented  the 
best  markets  for  the  exports  of  the  United  Slates^ 
and  furnished,  on  the  easiest  terms,  those  mamifiic- 
turcs  whidi  were  necessary  to  his  countrymen.  He 
perceived  that  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  France, 
would  throw  the  United  States  into  her  arms,  and 
Aat  his  country  must  become  a  mere  satellite  of 
her  will.  He  was  not  without  some  apprehension, 
that  the  bloody  and  ferocious  spirit,  that  had  disgrac- 
ed the  French  revolution,  might  be  introduced  into 
the  peaceable  society  of  America. 

Under  diese  solemn  impressions,  he  determined 
to  use  his  endeavours  to  arrest  the  dreaded  evil, 
and  on  the  16th  of  April  he  nominiited  in  the  Sen- 
ate an  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  the  following  reasons. 

"  The  communications  which  I  have  made  to 
you  during  your  present  session,  from  the  despatchr- 
esof  our  Minister  in  London,  contaitt  a  serious  as- 
pect of  our  afiairs  with  Great  Britain.  But  as  peace 
ought  to  be  pursued  with  unremitted  zeal,  before 
the  last  resource,  which  has  so  often  been  the 
'scourge  of  nations,  and  cannot  fail  to  check  the 
lidvanced  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  is  con- 
templated, I  have  thought  proper  to  nominate  John 
Jay,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the  United  States 
to  his  Britannick  Majesty. 

^f  My  confidence  in  our  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy 
in  London  continues  undiminished.  Buba  mission 
like  this,  while  it  corresponds  with  the  sotemnitp^  af 
the  occasion,  will  announce  to  the  world  a  solicitude 
for  the  friendly  adjustment  of  our  complaints^  and 
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a  reluctance  to  hostility.  Going  immediately  from 
the  United  States,  such  an  Envoy  will  cany  with 
him  a  full  knowledge  of  the  existing  temper  and 
sensibility  of  our  country ;  and  will  thus  be  taught 
to  vindicate  our  rights  with  firmness,  and  to  culti- 
vate peace  with  sincerity." 

To  a  considerable  part  of  Congress,  and  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  people,  this  decisive 
act  was  unexpected  and  displeasing ;  and  it  was  a- 
dented  in  full  view  of  the  obloquy  and  abuse  <^ 
which  it  would  be  the  occasion. 

A  motion  made  to  stay  the  proceedings  against 
Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  pending  negotiation 
was  overruled  in  the  House  gf  Representatives  ;  and 
a  bill  prohibiting  commercial  intercourse  with  lier 
carried  by  a  consideraUe  majority ;  which  was  lost 
in  the  Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  authority  of  the  Executive  to  issue  the 
proclamation  of  neutrality  had  by  many  been  doubt- 
ed  ;  his  power  to  call  out  the  militia  to  prevent  the 
sailing  of  privateers,  which  had  violated  his  rules, 
denied ;  and  the  American  citizens,  who  had  been 
prosecuted  for  engaging  in  expeditions  against  the 
nations  at  war,  had  been  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  trials. 
The  President  therefore,  dthough  entertaining  him* 
self  no  doubt  about  his  constitutional  authority,  was 
desirous  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Congress  for  the 
system  he  had  adopted,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
country. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session,  he  inti- 
mated  to  the  National  Legislature  the  propriety  of 
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the  measure,  aiid  in  pursuance  of  his  advice,  tho 
Senate  introduced  a  bill,  prohibiting  within  the  U. 
nited  States  the  exercise,  by  Foreign  Ministers,  of 
those  acts  of  sovereignty  which  Genet  claimed,  and 
subjecting  to  fine  and  imprisonment  those  who 
should  be  guilty  of  any  of  the  acts  towards  the  bel- 
ligerent nations,  which  the  Executive  had  forbiddeiu 
This  bill,  necessary  as  it  was  to  the  honour  and 
peace  of  the  nation,  was  opposed  by  the  whole 
force  of  the  Antifederalists,  and  finally  passed  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1794,  the  session  of  Congress, 
which  had  been  active  and  stormy,  closed. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  President  m% 
called  to  an  important,  but  painful  duty  in  adminis- 
tering the  domestick  concerns  of  the  government 

Under  the  last  Presidency  an  act  bad  passed, 
laying  a  duty  on  spirits  distilled  within  the  United 
States. 

To  the  inhabitants  in  the  Western  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania  this  was  highly  offensive.  The 
whole  district  had  been  fix)m  the  beginning,  hostile 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  had  with 
acrimony  opposed  its  adoption,  and  were  ia 
opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the  Admin- 
istration. Emboldened  by  the  hoarse  and  loud 
clamours  of  their  party,  they  absolutely  refused  com- 
pliance with  the  law.  The  President  with  anxiety 
saw  this  combination,  but  waited  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  quiet  submission  to  the  act  in  other 
parts  of  the  Union,  would  induce  the  people  of  this 
district  to  yield  obedience.   In  the  mean  time  be  rC: 


] 
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(Commended  to  Congress  to  modify  the  act  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  remove  every  reasonable  objection.  Ac- 
pordingly  in  May,  1792,  the  National  Legislature  took 
4ip  the  subject,  and  made  such  alterations  in  the  act, 
as  experience  directed  would  be  salutary.  This  revi- 
sion did  not  conciliate  the  insurgents.  The  officers, 
who  attempted  to  collect  the  duty,  were  violent- 
ly  opposed.  In  County  and  District  Conventions, 
a  systematick  opposition  was  planned ;  and  banish- 
ment from  the  circle  of  good  neighbourhood,  and 
from  all  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course, was  denounced  against  all  who  should  aid 
the  publick  officers;  and  the  officers  themselves 
were  threatened  with  every  personal  outrage,  should 
they  persist  in  the  Snileavour  to  execute  the  duties 
pf  their  office. 

Knowing  the  importance  of  breaking  this  daring 
/combination,  the  President  issued  a  Proclamation, 
admonishing  all  persons  to  desist  from  proceedings 
designed  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws,  re- 
quiring the  interposition  of  magistrates  in  support  of 
government,  and  directing  the  prosecution  of  offen- 
jclers. 

The  Proclamation  not  producing  the  desired  ef- 
fect, he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  a  military  force,  by  making  it  the  in- 
terest  of  the  distillers  to  pay  the  duty. 

Prosecutions  were  instituted  against  delinquents, 
where  they  could  be  sustained,  the  spirits  distilled 
in  the  counties  exposing  the  law  were  ordered  to 
be  seized  on  their  way  to  market,  by  the  officers 
<Df  the  revenue,  and  the  contracters  for  the  army 
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were  directed  to  purchase  only  the  spirits,  on  which 
the  duties  had  been  paid.  But  whatever  were  the 
wishes  of  the  distillers,  the  fear  of  an  infuriated  pop- 
ulace  prevented  a  compliance  with  these  orders ; 
and  the  insurgents  took  encouragement  from  the 
lenity  of  the  Executive,  in  the  expectation  of  ulti- 
mate success.  By  violent  threats  they  deterred  the 
Marshal  from  the  service  of  his  precepts,  committed 
numerous  outrages  upon  the  friends  of  government, 
and  organized  tl^eroselves  into  nj^ititary  bands  to  re- 
sist any  force  that  might  be  sent  to  subject  them  to 
the  laws* 

The  President  had  for  three  years  patiently  wait- 
ed the  efifect  of  conciliatory  measures,  but  these  had 
only  rendered  the  opposition  more  desperate*  He 
therefore  had  only  to  choose  between  the  alternative 
of  permitting  the  prostration  of  the  government,  or 
to  call  out  its  force  in  support  g(  the  laws* 

The  subject  in  all  its  momentous  coosequences 
was  laid  before  the  Cabinet,  and  General  Mifflin,  the 
Governour  of  Pennsylvania,  was  oa  this  occasion  cal- 
led into  the  Council.  Their  unanimous  desire  was 
to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  coertion  of  the  military, 
and  they  therefore  advised,  that  Commissioners 
should  be  sent  to  the  insurgents  to  warn  theia  of 
their  danger,  and  to  offer  a  pardon  of  past  offences, 
on  condition  of  &ture  obedience  to  the  lawsi.  It 
was  also  advised  that  a  proclamation  should  be  issu- 
ed in  conformity  to  the  act  of  Congress^  commanding 
the  insurgents  to  disperse  by  a  given  day*  But  in 
respect  to  ultimate  operations,  there  was  not  an  unar 
mnuty  of  opinion*    The  Governour  of  Fennsylva- 
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tiia  thought  that  the  militia  of  that  stite  would  be 
insufficient  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and  Appear^ 
cd  apprehensive  of  danger  from  the  attempt  to  call 
out  tfie  power  of  government.  Mr.  Randolph,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  expressed  his  fears  on  account  of  the 
numbers  and  strength  of  the  insurgents.  He  doubt- 
ed whether  the  militia  would  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Executive,  and  march  to  suppress  by  force  of  arms 
this  combination  ;  if  they  should,  he  doubted  tlie 
success  of  the  expedition,  and  foreboded  civil  wat 
in  all  its  horrors  as  the  consequence  of  a  failure. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
W^,  and  the^ltomey  General,  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  President  was  bound  by  the  most  sacred  ol> 
ligations,  to  use  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal, 
faithfully  to  execute  the  law.  They  therefore  ad- 
vised him  to  try  the  power  of  the  government  to  co- 
erce submission ;  and  from  policy  and  humanity  to 
march  a  force  into  the  insurgent  counties,  too  strong 
to  be  resisted. 

The  President  did  not  hesitate  to  do  his  duty. 
Without  exerting  the  means  of  prevention  in  his 
power,  he  could  not  see  the  laws  prostrated,  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  defied. 

Ort  the  7th  of  August,  he  issued  the  Proclama- 
tion which  the  law  made  a  prerequisite  td  the  em- 
ployment of  force.  In  it  he  gave  a  recapitulation  of 
tlie  measures  of  Government,  and  of  the  oppositioti 
of  the  insurgents,  and  thus  proceeded,  -*•  Whereas 
it  was  in  his  judgment  necessary,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  to  take  measures  for  calling 
forth  the  militia  in  order  to  suppress  the  combina- 
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tions  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  ex« 
ecuted,  and  he  had  accordingly  determined  so  to  do ; 
feeling  the  deepest  regret  for  the  occasion,  but  withal 
the  most  solemn  conviction  that  the  essential  inter- 
ests of  the  Union  demanded  it ;  that  the  very  ex- 
istence of  government,  and  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  social  ord^r  were  involved  in  the  issue  ;  and 
that  the  patriotism  and  firmness  of  all  good  citizens 
were  seriously  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  suppressioR 
of  so  fetal  a  spirit."  The  Proclamation  closed  by 
ordering  all  insui^hts,  and  all  other  persons  whom 
it  might  concern,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  the 
ensuing  September,  to  disperse  and  retire  to  their' 
respective  homes.  Orders  were  on  the  same 
day  issued  to  the  feovemours  Oif  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Vir^nia,  for  their  res- 
pective quotas  of  twelve  thousand  men,  which  at  a 
subsequent  period  was  increased  to  fifteen  thousand,- 
who  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  march  at  a  min* 
litems  warning. 

Reluctant  to  draw  the  sword  upon  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, the  President  at  this  awfiil  crisis  determinci^ 
to  make  one  more  akempt  to  reclaim  by  mild  en- 
treaty his  deluded  countrymen.  The  Attorney 
General,  Judge  Yates,  and  Mr.  Ross,  were  com- 
missioned  to  bear  to  the  insurgents  a  general  amnes- 
ty for  all  past  crimes,  on  condition  of  future  obedi- 
ence ;  but  the  clemency  of  the  government  was 
again  spumed,  and  its  power  disregarded. 

The  insux^nts,  forming  an  opinion  from  the 
language  of  democratick  societies,  and  from  the 
publications  in  antifederal  newspapers,  seem  to  have 
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tntertained  the  supposition-  that  their  disaffection 
was  generally,  felt  by  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  attempt  to  suppress  them  would 
issue  in  a  revolution  of  the  governments 

That  the  Executive  of  Pennsylvania  might  act 
in  unison  with  the  National  Administration,  Govem- 
our  Mifflin  had  also  issued  a  Proclamation,  and  ap« 
pointed  commissioners  to  join  those  of  the  nation. 

The  faction  opposed  to  government  insidiously 
attempted  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  orders  of^ 
the  President,  but  without  effect ;  the  community 
expressed  unequivocally  the  determination  to  sup- 
port the  government,  and  to  execute  the  laws.  The 
personal  influence  of  Governour  Mifflin  surmounted 
the  obstructions  which  arose  from  the  insufficiency 
of  the  militia  laws  of  Pennsylvania  ;  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  respective  States,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons with  an  alacrity  that  exceeded  the  expecta* 
tion  of  the  most  sanguine ;  and  the  required  num- 
ber of  troops  was  seasonably  in  readiness  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  command  of  the  expedition  was  given  to 
C^oVemour  Lee  of  Virginia,  and  the  Govemours  o( 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  commanded  the  mili- 
tia of  their  respective  states  under  him.  This  force 
moved  into  the  insurgent  counties  and  bore  down 
all  opposition.  Thus  by  the  vigour  and  prudence  o^ 
the  Executive,  this  formidable  and  alarming  insur* 
rection  iras,  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  life,  subdued^ 

The  President  attributed  this  insurrection  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  influence  of  the  democratick  so« 
•ieties.    This  opinion  he  expressed  in  his  privat* 
III 
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letters,  and  iii  his  piiblick  communitatiod^  to  tbsk 
Legislature.     In  a  tetter  to  Mr.  Jay,  he  observed, 

"  That  the  selF  created  societies,who  have  spread 
themselves  over  this  country,  have  been  labouring 
incessantly  to  sow  the  seeds  of  distrust,  jealousj,  and 
of  course  discoiltent,  hoping  thereby  to  eflect  some 
revoltition  in  the  govcrntnent,  is  not  unknown  to  you; 
That  they  have  been  the  fomentcrs  of  the  western 
distut^bances,  admits  of  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any 
one  who  will  examine  their  conduct.  But,  fortu- 
nately they  have  precipitated  a  crisis  for  which  they 
were  not  prepared  ;  and  thereby  have  unfolded 
views  which  will^  I  trust,  effect  their  annihilatioii 
sooner,  than  it  might  have  happened.** 

General  Washington  had  the  firmness  and  in* 

"  dependente  to  denounce  these  societies  to  the  ^a* 

tional  Legislature,  and  to  loan  his  personal  inftuenoe 

to  counteract  their  designs,  thereby  bringing  upon 

himself  their  resentment. 

In  his  official  address  to  Congress,  on  ti^e  19tb 
of  November,  he,  as  a  channel  of  publick  inforraa* 
tion,  narrated  the  rise,  progress  and  issue  of  the  in* 
surrection,  passed  a  merited  encomium  on  the  pat- 
riotism of  those  who  had  with  alacrity  exerted  them, 
selves  to  suppress  it,  and  proceeded  to  observe  : 

"  To  every  description  of  citizens,  let  praise  bfe 
given.-  But  let  them  persevere  in  their  affecttoaafe 
vigilance  over  that  precious  depository  of  American 
happiness,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
And  when  in  the  calm  moments  of  reflection,  they 
shall  have  retraced  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
insunection,  let  them  determitte  whether  it  has  not 
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been  fomented  by  combinations  of  m^n,  wjho,  carc- 
les  of  consequences  and  disregarding  the  unerring 
truth,  that  those  who  rouse,  cannot  always  appease  4 
^ivU  convulsion,  have  disseminated,  fro[\t  an  ignor^- 
ance  or  perversion  of  £icts,  suspicions,  jealousies^ 
^nd accusations  of  the  whole  government."  He  oa 
this  .occasion^  renewedly  recommepded  to  the  Leg- 
islature the  organization  of  the  militia,  and  made 
such  other  communications  as  the  state  of  the  coun. 
try  rendered  expedient* 

In  their  answer  to  this  address,  the  Senate  said* 
^*  Our  anxiety  arising  from  the  licentious  and  open 
resistance  to  the  law$  in  the  We^em  Counties  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  increased  hy  the  prooeed. 
ings  of  certain  self  created  societies  relative  to  ttve 
laws  and  Adminbtrations  of  the  government ;  pro- 
ceedings,  in  pur  apprehensions,  founded  in  politi- 
cal errour,  calculated,  if  not  inten(kd>to  disorganize 
our  government,  and  which,  by  inspiring  delusive 
hopes  of  support,  have  been  instnimental  in  misp 
leading  our  fellow  citizens  in  the  s^ne  of  iiisurrec 
tion/' 

They  expressed  an  unqualified  approbation  of 
die  m^eai^ures  adopted  by  the  Executive  to  suppress 
the  insurrection,and  concluded  in  the  following  man- 
ner. *^  At  a  period  so  momentous  in  the  afiairs 
of  nations,  the  temperate,  just  and  firm  policy  thfit 
you  liave  pursued  in  respect  to  foreign  powers,  has 
been  eminently  calculated  to  promote  the  great  and 
essential  interest  of  our  country,  and  has  created  the 
finest  title  to  the  publick  gratitude  and  thanks.'^ 
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The  House  of  Representatives  was  not  thus  cor^ 
dial  and  approbatorjr,  in  their  answer  to  the  Speech 
of  the  President, 

After  much  debate,  they  omitted  to  notice  the 
conduct  of  the  Executive  with  foreign  powers,  and 
they  made  no  reply  to  his  observations  on  self  cre- 
ated societies*  In  other  points,  the  answer  was  re- 
spectful. 

On  the  last  of  January  l795,Mn  Hamilton  resign- 
ed his  plac^as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  andwa^ 
succeeded  by  Mr,  Oliver  Wolcott,  And  soon  after 
General  Knox  resigned  the  Secretaryship  of  War, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  T.  Pickering, 

While  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Ameri^ 
ca  ;  Judge  Jay  was  executing  a  comniission  in  Eng- 
land  highly  important  to  his  country. 

From  the  moment  that  he  was  admitted  to  ^ 
conference  with  the  British  Cabinet,  he  with  the  ar* 
dour  of  a  patriot,  and  the  ability  of  a  statesman,  de« 
voted  himself  to  the  business  of  his  mission.  While 
decorous  in  his  behaviour  towards  the  British  crown^ 
he  maintained  the  respectability  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, and  supported  the  honour  of  the  United  States. 
Persuaded  that  war  would  be  the  consequence  of  a 
failure  of  his  negotiation,  he  patiendy  attended  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject  in  controversy,  and 
finally  agreed  witii  Lord  Greenville  upon  a  treaty  be- 
tween  the  two  countries.  In  a  letter  to  the  Presi. 
dent,  he  declared  this  to  be  the  best  it  was  possible 
to  obtain,  and  added,  ''  I  ought  not  to  conceal  from 
you,  that  the  confidence  reposed  in  your  personal 
character  was  visible  and  useful  throughout  thp  por 
gotiation,'* 
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Or  the  8th  of  June,  the  President  submitted  the 
treaty,  witlj  the  documents  which  attended  it,  to  th« 
deliberation  of  the  Senate,  that  they  might "  in  their 
wisdom  decide  whether  they  would  advise  and  con. 
sent  that  it  should  be  ratified." 

After  deliberate  investigation,  the  Senate,  by  ex- 
actly two  thinis  of  their  numbers,  the  constitutional 
majority,  advised  to  its  ratification,  with  some  quali- 
fication  of  the  12th  Article, 

Great  exertion  had  been  made,  by  the  party  that 
opposed  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  The  secrecy  ob- 
served in  the  negotiation  was  pointedly  reprobated 
as  a  violation  of  the  first  principles  of  a  Republican 
Government,  and  every  circumstance  that  transpir- 
ed  respecting  it,  was  used  as  a  means  to  excite  o- 
dium  against  the  negotij^tion,  and  prejudice  against 
the  treaty.  While  the  train  was  laying  to  enkindle 
a  publick  flame,  word  was  received  through  a  credi* 
ble  channel  that  the  British  Court  had  renewed  the 
orders  to  their  cruisers  to  detain  provision  vessels 
bound  to  French  ports.  Although  the  President 
had  previously  determined  to  ratify  the  treaty,  yet  on 
this  information,  he  ordered  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  be  drawn  against  those  orders,  and  suggested  ta 
his  dbinet  the  propriety  of  suspending  the  exchange 
of  the  ratified  treaty,  upon  their  revocation. 
,  In  this  stage  of  the  business,  he  was  called  te 
>f  ount  Vernon. 

During  his  absence,  and  while  the  publick  mind 

ivas  in  a  state  of  irritation,  a  Senator  in  Congress 

fr  om  Virginia,  violating  the  decorum  and  the  rules 
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of  the  Senate,  ^entan  iocorrect  copy  of  the  treaty  to 
the  Editor  of  a  dennocratiqk  paper,  and  through  th^ 
press  it  was  inqtmedifitely  coinmunicated  to  the  pub- 
lick.  If  the  attempts  to  negotiate  were  represent* 
cd  gs  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  Unite4 
States,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it  crim* 
inated,  as  a  dereliction  of  the  interests  of  a  sister  Re* 
publick  ;  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  the  instruioent 
itself,  which  was  the  result  of  mutual  concessions^ 
and  the  adjustment  of  opposing  national  interests, 
should  quiet  th«  publick  mind,  subjected  to  the  des* 
potism  of  passion  and  prejudice* 

Noisy  and  violent  declamation  against  the  treaty 
abounded  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  few 
were  found,  who  unbiassed  by  national  interest, 
coolly  and  impartially  decided  upon  its  merits. 

Publick  meetings  were  holden  in  all  the  large 
towns,  and  intemperate  addresses  denouncing  the 
treaty  voted,  which  were  published  in  the  Newspa- 
pers  before  they  were  presented  to  the  President. 

Pamphlets  were  also  put  intocirculation>  writtefi 
with  ingenuity  and  calculated  to  increase  the  preju** 
dices  against  this  national  transaction,  on  the  prc^ 
tence  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  France 
in  favour  of  Great  Britain. 

These  violent  movements  deeply  affected  the 
President,  but  they  did  not  change  his  determina- 
tion. His  letters,  and  the  general  tenour  of  his  con- 
duct  at  this  period,  discover  the  firmness  apd  inde* 
pendence  with  which  he  was  prepared  to  resist  every 
attempt  unsuitably  to  bias  the  Executive.  His 
greatest  apprehensions  on  thif  ogcasion  were,  that 
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Ffahce  would  avail  herself  of  the^  |)6pular  commo* 
lions,  either  to  force  the  government  of  the  United 
States  itito  her  measures,  or  to  embarrass  the  e«cu- 
lion  of  the  treaty,  and  to  itnder  its  stipulations  in  &• 
vour  of  American  commerce  ineffectual.  In  a  tettef 
of  the  29th  of  July  written  to  the  Sectetaiy  Of  Stat^, 
after  Mentioning  that  the  state  of  the  country  re* 
quired  the  utmoist  circumspection,  he  added  : 

"  I  have  never  since  I  have  been  in  the  adiniil- 
Istration  of  the  government,  seen  a  ttisis  which,  fak 
my  opinion,  has  been  so  pregnant  with  interesting 
ie  vents,  nor  one  frond  which  more  is  to  be  apprehend- 
cd,whetfier  viewed  on  the  one  side  or  the  othei*.  Fronk 
New  York  there  is,  and  1  am  toM  will  fufdier  be,  H 
counter  curtient  9  but  how  foitnidable  it  may  ftppeaf  , 
I  know  notk  If  the  same  does  not  take  place  at  Bos- 
ton and  other  townsi,  it  WiH  afibird  but  too  strong  ev-^ 
idenee  that  the  (^^(K>sition  is  in  a  maimet  univer^,. 
and  would  make  the  ratification  a  very  serious  bu^- 
ness  indeed.  But  as  it  respects  the  French,  even 
counter  resolutions  would,  fok-  the  reatons  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  do  Uttle  more  than  weaken,  in  a 
small  degree,  the  eflfect  the  other  side  woyld  have.^^ 
In  a  tetter  to  the  Secretary,  of  the  31st  of  July,  hav- 
ing  mentioned  his  determijnatinh  to  tetum  to  Phila- 
delphiav  and  stated  the  firmness  %ind  wisdom  neces* 
daly  to  meet  the  crisis,  he  proceeded,  **  There  id 
loo  much  reason  to  believe,  from  the  pains  that  have 
been  taken  before,  at,  and  since  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  respecting  the  treaty,  that  the  prejudices 
against  it  are  more  extensive  Aim  is  generally  im. 
agined.     How  ahcald  k  be  ^ftiMTwise,  \\t«i\  M 
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stone  has  been  left  unturned  that  could  impress  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  most  errant  misrepresen- 
tation of  facts ;  that  their  rights  have  not  only  been 
neglectedi  but  absolutely  sold  $  that  there  are  no  re- 
ciprocal advantages  in  the  treaty  ;  that  the  benefits 
are  all  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain ;  and  what  seems 
to  have  had  more  weight  with  them  than  all  the  rest, 
and  has  been  most  pressed  ;  that  the  trea^  is  made 
with  the  design  to  oppress  ^he  French  Republick, 
in  open  violation  of  our  treaty  with  that  nation,  and 
contrary  too  to  every  principle  of  gratitude  and 
sound  policy  tf  In  time,  when  passion  shall  have 
yielded  to  sober  reason,  the  current  may  posably 
turn  ;  but,  in  the  mean  while,  this  government  in 
relation  to  France  and  England  may  be  compared  to 
a  ship  between  Sylla  and  Charybdis.  If  the  treaty 
is  ratified,  the  partisans  of  the  French,  or  rather  of 
war  and  confusion,  will  excite  them  to  hostile  meas-^ 
ures,  or  at  least  to  unfriendly  sentiments ;  if  it  is  not, 
there  is  no  foreseeing  all  the  consequences  that  may 
follow  as  it  respects  Great  Britain. 

"  Itis  not  to  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  t  am^ 
or  shall  be  disposed  to  quit  the  ground  I  have  taken, 
unless  circumstances  more  imperious  than  have  yet 
come  to  my  knowledge,  should  compel  it ;  for  there 
is  but  one  straight  course,  and  that  is  to  seek  truthi 
and  to  pursue  it  steadily.  But  these  things  are 
mentioned  to  shew  that  a  close  investigation  of  the 

subject  is  more  than  ever  necessary Every 

step  should  be  explored  before  it  is  taken,  and  eveiy 
word  weighed  before  it  is  uttered  or  delivered  in 
writbg.'^  In  a  subsequent  letter,  in  which  he  men- 
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tioned  the  increasing  hostility  to  the  treaty,  he  ad-« 
ded,  **  All  these  things  do  not  shake  my  determin-^ 
ation  with  respect  to  the  proposed  ratification  nor 
will  they,  unless  something  more  imperious  and  un- 
known to  me  should,  in  the  opinion  of  yourself  and 
the  gentleman  with  you,  make  it  advi^ble  for  me  to 
pause/* 

On  the  11th  of  August,  the  President  arrived  at 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  next  day  he  brought  before 
the  Cabinet  the  question  respecting  the  immediate 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  The  Secretary  of  State  ad- 
vised to  the  postponement  of  this  measure,  until  the 
orders  of  the  British  should  be  revoked.  The  oth- 
er members  of  the  Cabinet  voted  for  an  immediate 
ratification  with  a  strong  memorial  against  those  or- 
ders. With  this  advice  the  President  closed.  The 
orders  were  recalled,  and  the  ratifications  of  the  trea^ 
ty  exchanged. 

The  President  was  probably  led  to  this  immedi- 
ate ratification  of  the  treaty  by  the  popular  violence, 
which  was  raised  against  it  in  every  part  of  the  U- 
nited  States.  He  conceived  that  it  was  necessary, 
either  at  once  to  arrest  its  progress,  or  ultimately  to 
yield  to  its  force.  The  event  proved  the  soundness 
of  his  judgment,  and  the  influence  of  his  character. 
Violent  opposition  ceased.  Reflection  and  experi-' 
cnce  convinced  discerning  men,  that  the  treaty  was 
a  Vise  and  salutary  measure. 

On  the  19th  of  August  1795,  Mr.  Randolph  re- 
signed  his  oflBce  as  Secretary  of  State.  He  had  been 
strongly  suspected  of  J^reach  of  trust,  and  of  having 
committed  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country  lA 
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his  communicattons  with  the  French  Minister.  To 
enable  him,  as  he  affirmedi  to  vindicate  himself,  he 
requested  the  sight  of  a  confidential  letter,  which  the 
President  had  written  to  him,  and  which  he  had  left 
in  the  office*  His  avowed  purpose  was  to  publish 
this,  with  other  documents,  to  show  that  he  had 
been  disgraced  on  account  of  his  attachment  to 
France  and  liberty.  "  I  have  directed,"  replied  the 
President,  *^  that  you  should  have  the  inspection  of 
my  letter  of  the  2fid  of  July,  agreeably  to  your  re- 
quest ;  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  public  without 
reserve  any  or  every  private  and  confidential  letter 
1  ever  wh)te  you  ;  nay  more,  every  word  I  ever  ut- 
tered to  you  or  in  your  presence,  from  whence  you 
can  derive  any  advantage  in  your  vindication.^ 
Happy  the  ruler,  who  in  the  consciou»iess  of  the  pu« 
rity  of  his  intentions  can,  in  times  of  political  agita* 
tion,  thus  address  a  suspected  member  of  his  Coun- 
cil, who  had  been  admitted  to  his  unlimited  confi- 
dence. 

Colonel  Pickering  was  removed  to  the  depart- 
ment of  State,  and  Mr.  M'Heniy  appointed  Secreta- 
ry of  War.  By  the  death  of  Mr.  Bradford,  the  ot 
fice  of  Attorney  General  become  vacant,  which  was 
soon  filled  by  Mr.  Lee  of  Vii^inia. 

In  the  Autumn  of  1795  a  treaty  wns  negoti- 
ated through  the  agency  of  Colonel  Humphreys  with 
the  Regency  of  Algiers,  by  which  a  number  of  A* 
merican  citizens,  who  had  been  enslaved^  were  lib- 
erated. 

On  opening  the  first  session  of  the  fi3urth  Con- 
gress, the  President  congratulated  the  two  Houses 
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on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation*  "  I  trust",  said  he, 
**  I  do  not  deceive  myself  while  I  indulge  the  per* 
suasion  that  I  have  never  met  you  at  any  period, 
when,  more  than  at  the  present,  the  situation  of  our 
publick  affairs  has  afforded  just  cause  for  mutual 
congratulation ;  and  for  inviting  you  to  join  with  me 
in  profound  gratitude  to  the  authbur  of  all  good  for 
the  numerpus  and  extraordinary  blessings  we  en- 
joy."  Then  making  a  brief  statement  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  their  foreign  relations, 
he  thus  proceeded. 

"  This  interestii^  summary  of  our  affiurs,  with 
regard  to  the  powers  between  whom  and  the  United 
States,  controversies  have  subsisted ;  and  with  re- 
gard also  to  our  Indian  neighbours  with  whom  we 
have  been  in  a  state  of  enmity  or  misunderstanding, 
opens  a  wide  field  for  consoling  and  gratifying  reflec- 
tions. If  by  prudence  and  moderation  on  every  side, 
the  extinguishment  of  all  the  causes  of  external  di9- 
cord  which  have  heretofore  menaced  our  tranquillity, 
on  terms  compatible  with  our  national  faith  and  hon- 
our,  shall  be  the  happy  result,  how  firm  and  how  pre.. 
cious  a  foundation  will  have  been  laid  for  accelerate 
ing,  maturing  and  establishing  the  prqsperity  of  our 
country.'* 

Recommending  a  number  of  national  objects,  to 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  the  speech  was  con- 
cluded in  the  following  manner. 

"  Temperate  discussion  of  the  important  sub». 
jects  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  .session,  and 
mutual  forbearance  where  there  b  a  difference  in  o- 
{>imon,  arc  too  obvious  and  necessary  for  the  peace. 
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happiness  and  welfare  of  our  countiy)  to  need  any 
recommendation  of  mine." 

The  answer  of  the  Senate  was  in  their  usual  cor« 
dial  and  rest)ectful  manner. 

A  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
this  Congress  was  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  gener« 
al  administration  of  the  government.  To  this  party 
the  British  treaty  was  offensive ;  and  their  feelings 
on  this  subject  had  an  influence  on  their  reply  to  the 
President's  speech. 

The  Committee  reported  an  answer,  which 
contained  this  clause;  ^'that  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  Chief  Magistrate 
remained  undiminished."  It  was  moved  to  strike 
out  this  clause  because  it  contained  an  untruth.  In 
the  animated  debate  that  ensued,  the  fri^ds  of 
the  President  supported  the  clause,  and  maintained 
with  zeal,  that  the  confidence  of  the  American  citi- 
zens  in  him  had  suffered  no  diminution ;  the  advo- 
cates of  the  motion  with  pertinacity  averred  that  by 
a  recent  transaction  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  President  was  diminished  ;  and  several  of  the 
speakers  declared,  that  their  own  confidence  in  him 
was  lessened. 

To  prevent^  vote  of  the  House  to  expunge  the 
clause,  it  was  moved  and  carried  to  recommit  the 
answer.  In  the  second  report,  this  clause  was  in 
such  a  manner  modified  as  to  pass  without  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris  soon  after  the  &U 
of  Robespierre,  his  reception  as  the  American 
Minister  was  publick,  and  on  the  occasion,  he  gave 
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the  Convention  the  most  positive  assurances  of  the 
fervent  attachment  of  the  American  people  to  the 
interest  of  France. 

The  Committee  of  Safety  of  France  had  previ- 
ously written  to  the  American  Congress,  and  the 
Executive  of  the  Federal  Government  being  the 
constituted  organ  of  foreign  intercourse,  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  Representatives  had  by  their  re- 
solves, transmitted  this  letter  to  the  President  with 
a  request,  that  he  would  in  a  respectful  answer  ex- 
press their  friendly  dispo^tion  towards  the  French 
Kepublick.  Accordingly  the  Secretary  of  State 
addressed  two  letters  to  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
in  the  name  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
These  Mr*  Monroe  conveyed,  and  delivered  with 
his  own  credentials  to  the  President  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  communications  of  the  American  Minister 
were  received  with  expressions  of  high  gratification, 
aiid  the  Convention  decreed,  that  the  flags  of  France 
and  America  should  be  united,  and  suspended  in 
their  hall,  as  an  emblem  of  the  eternal  union  and 
.  friendship  of  the  two  Republicks. 

Colonel  Monroe,  to  reciprocate  this  act  of  fra- 
ternity, requested  the  Convention  to  accept  from 
him  the  American  flag,  as  evidence  of  his  own 
sensibility,  and  as  a  token  of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  his  country  would  improve  every  opportu- 
nity to  promote  the  union  of  the  two  nations. 

Mr.  Adet,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Fauchet,  arriv- 
ed Qt  Philadelphia  in  the  summer  of  1795,  and 
i>rought  with  him  the  flag  of  France  as  a  compliment 
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from  the  C!onvention  to  Congress,  and  a  letter  front 
the  Committee  of  Safety  to  this  body.  He  made 
no  mention  to  the  President  of  this  present  until 
December,  intending  to  present  it  directly  to  Con* 
gress,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  ad* 
dress  that  body.  The  President  and  the  Heads  of  De- 
partmentSy  perceiving  his  intention  to  make  a  bridge 
<^the  Executive  to  open  a  direct  communication 
widi  the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  and  appre- 
hending evil  from  it,  with  address  defeated  the  in- 
triguing scheme.  They  directed,  that  the  flag  and 
the  letter  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres* 
ident,  and  by  him  presented  to  Congress.  The 
1st  of  Januaiy  1796,  was  appointed  as  the  time  on 
which  the  President  netuld  receive  them.  Mr.  A- 
det  on  this  occasion  addressed  him  in  the  impassion* 
ed  language  of  his  countrymen.  He  represented 
France  as  exerting  herself  in  defence  of  the  liberty 
of  mankind. 

*^  Assimilated  to,  or  rather  indentified  with  free 
people  by  the  form  of  her  government,  she  saw  in 
them,"  he  observed,  ^'  only  friends  and  brothers. 
Long  accustomed  to  regard  the  American  people 
as  her  most  faithful  allies,  she  sought  to  draw  closer 
the  ties  already  formed  in  the  fields  of  America,  un« 
der  the  auspices  of  victory, over  the  ruins  of  tyranny." 

To  answer  this  speech  was  a  delicate  task.  An* 
imated  expressions  of  attachment  and  friendship  for 
France  were  expected ;  and  it  was  improper  for  the 
Executive  of  a  neutral  nation  to  shew  partially  or 
prejudice  towards  belligerent  powers. 

T^hc  following  was  the  reply  of  the  President, 
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"  Bom,  sir,  in  a  land  of  liberty  ;   having  earif 
teamed  its  value  ;  having  engaged  in  a  perilous 
conflict  to  defend  it ;  having,  in  a  word,  devoted  the 
best  years  of  my  life  to  secure  its  permanent  estab* 
lishment  in  my  own  country  ;  my  anxious  recollec- 
tions, my  sympathetick  feelings,  and  my  best  wish- 
es  arc  irresistibly  attracted,  whensoever,   in   any 
country,  I  see  an  oppressed  nation  unfurl  the  ban« 
ners  of  freedom.     But  above  all,  the  events  of  the 
French  revolution  have  produced  the  deepest  solici- 
tude, as  well  as  the  highest  admiration.      To  caH 
your  nation  brave,  were  to  pronounce  but  common 
praise.    Wonderful  people !  Ages  to  come  will  read 
with  astonishment  the  history  of  your  brilliant  ex- 
ploits.    I  rejoice  that  the  period  of  your  toils  and  dl 
your  immense  sacrifices  is  approaching.      I  rejoice 
that  the  interesting  revolutionary  movements  of  so 
many  years  have  issued  in  the  formation  of  a  Con- 
stitution designed  to  give  permanency  to  the  great 
object  for  which  you  have  contended.     I  rejoice 
that  liberty,  .which  you  have  so  long  embraced  with 
enthusiasm... .liberty,  of  which  you  have  been  the 
invincible  defenders,  now  finds  an  asylum  in  the 
bosom  of  a  regularly  organized  government  ;    a 
government  which,  being  formed  to  secure  the  hap- 
piness of  the  French  people,  corresponds  with  the 
ardent  wishes  of  my  heart,   while  it  gratifies  the 
pride  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  its  re- 
semblaiKc  to  their  own.     On  these  glorious  events, 
accept,  sir,  my  sincere  congratulations. 

**  In  delivering  to  you  these  sentiments,  I  ex- 
press not  my  own  feelings  only,  but  those  of  my  fcl- 
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low  citizens  in  relation  to  the  commencement,  the 
progress,  and  the  issue  of  the  French  revolution  ; 
and  they  will  certainly  join  with  me  in  purest  wishes 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  that  the  citizens  of  our  sis- 
ter republick,  our  magnanimous  allies,  may  soon 
enjoy  in  peace,  that  liberty  which  they  have  pur- 
chased at  so  great  a  price,  and  all  the  happiness  thai 
liberty  can  bestow^ 

**  1  receive,  sir,  with  lively  sensibility,  the  sym- 
bol of  the  triumphs,  and  of  the  iufranchiscments  of 
your  nation,  the  colours  of  France,  which  you  have 
now  presented  to  the  United  States.  The  transac- 
tion will  be  announced  to  Congress,  and  the  colours 
will  be  deposited  with  the  archives  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  at  once  the  evidence  and  the  me^ 
morials  of  their  freedom  and  independence  ;  may 
these  be  perpetual ;  and  may  the  friendship  of  the 
two  Republicks  be  commensurate  widi  their  exist<> 
toce." 

The  address  of  the  Trench  Minister,  the  reply  of 
the  President,  the  flag  of  France,  and  the  letter  d[ 
the  Committee  of  Safety  were  all  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  Congress. 

In  February  1796,  the  treaty  was  returned  ia  the 
form  recommended  by  the  Senate,  and  ratified  by  his 
Britannick  Majesty  ;  and  on  the  last  of  that  month, 
the  President  issued  his  Proclamatioa  stating  its  rat- 
ification, and  declaring  it  to  be  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  predominant  party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives expressed  surprise,  that  this  Proclamaticm 
should  be  issued  before  the  sense  of  the  House  was 
taken  on  the  subject ;  as  they  denied  the  power  <rf 
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the  President  and  Seti&te  fo  complete  a  treaty  with- 
out  their  sanction^  In  March  a  resolution  passed, 
requesting  the  President  "  to  lay  before  the  House 
a  cbpy  of  the  instructions  to  the  Minister  of  the  U. 
nited  States,  who  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  communicated  by  his  me%ag6  of 
the  first  of  March,  together  with  the  correspondence 
and  other  documents  relative  to  the  said  treaty  ;  ex- 
cepting such  of  the  said  papers  as  any  existing  ne- 
gotiation  may  render  improper  to  be  disclosed.'' 

Thb  resolve  placed  the  President  in  a  situation 
of  high  responsibility.  He  knew  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  entertained  the  opinion,  that  a  treaty 
was  not  valid  until  they  had  acted  upon  it.  To  op« 
^se,  in  a  government  constituted  like  th^t  of  the  U- 
nited  States^  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature 
would  be  attended  with  hazard,  and  subject  him  to 
much  censure  and  abuse  ;  but  considerations  of 
this  nature  make  but  weak  impressions  on  a  mind 
supremely  solicitous  to  promote  the  publick  in- 
terest. 

/Upon  tlie  most  mature  deliberation,  the  Presi- 
dent conceived,  that  to  grant  this  request  of  the 
House,  would  establish  a  &}se  and  dangerous  princi- 
ple in  the  diplomatick  transactions  of  the  nation, 
ftnd  he  gave  the  following  answer  to  their  request. 

**GEKTLEMEN    OF    THE 

HOUSE    or    REPRESENTATIVES, 

**  With  the  utmost  attention  I  have  considered 

yout'  resolution  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting  me  to 

Idy  before  your  Housie,  a  copy  of  the  instructions  to 

the  Minbter  of  the  United  States,  who  negotiated 

1,  i  L 
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the  treaty  with  the  Kmg  of  Great  Britain,  together 
with  the  conespondence  and  other  documents  rela- 
tive to  that  trea^,  excepting  such  of  the  said  papers 
as  any  existing  negotiadcHi  may  render  improper  to 
be  disclosed. 

^^  In  deliberating  upon  this  subject,  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  lose  sight  of  the  principle  which 
some  have  avowed  in  its  discussion,  oc  to  avoid  ex- 
tending my  views  to  the  consequences  which  must 
(ow  from  the  admis^on  of  that  principle. 

**I  trust  that  no  part  of  my  conduct  has  ever  in* 
dicated  a  disposition  "to  withhold  any  infinrmation 
which  the  Constitution  has  enjoined  it  upon  the 
President  as  a  duty  to  give,  or  which  could  be  re- 
quired of  him  by  either  house  of  Congress  as  a 
right ;  and  with  truth  I  affirm,  that  it  has  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  while  I  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
side in  the  government,  my  constant  endeavour  to 
harmonize  with  the  other  luanches  thereof,  as  frr  as 
the  trust  delegated  to  mp  by  the  people  oi  the  United 
States,  and  my  sense  of  the  obligation  it  imposes,  to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution,  jmU 
permit. 

"  The  nature  of  fcmeign  negotiations  req[uire 
caution,  and  their  success  must  often  depend  on  se- 
crecy ;  and  even  when  brought  to  a  conclusion,  a 
full  disclosure  of  all  the  measures,  demands^  or 
eventual  concessions  which  may  have  been  proposed 
or  contemplated,  would  be  extremely  impolitick  ; 
for  this  might  have  a  pernicious  influence  on  foture 
negotiations,  or  produce  immediate  inconveniences, 
perhaps  danger  and  mischief  to  otiier  persons.   Ths 
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necessity  of  such  cay tion  and  secrecy  was  one  co« 
gent  reason  for  vesting  the  power  of  making  treaties 
in  the  Preadent,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  the  principle  on  which  that  body  was  form* 
cd)  confining  it  to  a  small  number  of  members. 

**  To  admit  then  a  right  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  demand  and  to  have  as  a  matter  of 
course,  all  the  papers  respecting  a  negotiation  with  a 
foreign  power,  would  be  to  establbh  a  dangerous 
precedent. 

'^  It  does  not  occur  that  the  inspection  of  the  pa- 
pers asked  for,  can  be  relative  to  any  purpose  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  ex- 
cept that  of  an  impeachment,  which  the  resolution 
has  not  expressed*  I  repeat  diat  I  have  no  disposi. 
tion  to  withhold  any  information  which  the  duty  of 
my  station  will  permit,  or  the  publick  good  shall  re- 
quire to  be  disclosed;  and  in  fact,  ail  the  papers  af- 
fecting the  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  were  laid 
before  the  Senate,  when  the  treaty  itself  was  commu« 
nicated  for  their  consideration  and  advice. 

^*  The  course  which  the  debate  has  taken  on  the 
resolution  of  the  house,  leads  to  some  observations 
on  the  mode  of  making  treaties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

<<  Havmg  been  a  member  of  the  General  Con- 
vention, and  knowing  the  princi^es  on  which  the 
Constitution  was  formed,  I  have  ever  entertained  but 
one  opinion  upon  this  subject ;  and  from  die  first 
establishment  of  the  government  to  this  moment,  my 
conduct  has  exemplified  that  opinion.  That  the 
power  of  making  treaties  is  exclusively  vested  in  the 
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President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonsent  of 
the  Senate,  provided  two  thirds  of  the  Senators  pres^ 
ent  concur ;  and  that  every  treaty  so  made,  and 
promulgated,  thenceforw^d  becomes  tlie  law  of 
the  land*  It  is  thus  that  the  treaty  making  power 
has  been  understood  by  foreign  nations  ;  and  in  all 
the  treaties  made  with  them,  ^w  have  deckred,  and 
tAey  have  believed,  that  when  ratified  by  the  Preai* 
dent  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  they 
became  obligatory.  In  this  construction  of  the 
Constitution,  every  House  of  Representatives  has 
heretofore  acquiesced  ;  and  until  the  present  time, 
not  a  doubt  or  suspicion  has  appeared  to  my  knowK 
edge,  that  this  construction  was  not  the  ixuei  ooc. 
Nay,  they  have  more  than  acquiesced ;  for  uotii 
now.  Without  controverting  the  obligations  of  such 
treaties,  they  have  made  all  the  requisite  provisions 
for  carrying  them  into  e&ct.    . 

^^  Ther^  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  this  oon. 
SLtruction  agrees  with  the  c^inions  entertained  by  tii^ 
Slate  Conventions,  when  they  were  deliberating  on 
the  Constitution  ;  especially  by  those  who  objected 
to  it,  because  there  was  not  required  in  commercial 
treaties,  the  consent  of  t^wo  thmls  of  the  whole  num* 
bcr  of  the  members  of  the  Senate,  instead  of  two 
third*  of  the  Senators  present ;  and  because  ia  trea- 
ties  respecting  territorial,  and  certain  odier  rights 
and  claims,  the  concurrence  of  three  fourths  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  members  of  both  bouses  res» 
pectively,  was  not  made  necessary, 

*•  It  is  a  fact  declared  by  th^  General  Ccmven* 
tion  and  universally  understood,  that  the  Constitii* 
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tion  of  the  United  States  was  the  result  of  a  spirit 
of  amity  and  mutual  concession.  And  it  is- well  * 
known,  that  under  this  influence,  the  smaller  states 
were  admitted  to  an  equal  representation  in  the 
Senate  with  the  larger  states  ;  and  that  this  branch 
of  the  government  was  invested  with  great  powers ; 
for  on  the  equal  participation  of  those  powers,  the 
sovereignty  and  political  fafety  of  the  smaller  states 
were  deemed  essentially  to  depend. 

♦*  If  other  proofs  than  these  and  the  plain  letter  of 
the  Constitution  itself  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
point  under  consideration,  they  may  be  found  in  the 
journals  of  the  General  Convention  which  1  have  de- 
posited in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  State.     In* 
these  journals  it  will  appear,  that  a  proposition  was 
made,  that  no  treaty  should  be  binding  on  the  United 
States,  which  was  not  ratified  by  a  law ;  and  that  die 
proposidoa  was  explicidy  rejected. 
•     *'  As  therefofe  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  under- 
standing that  the  assent  of  the  House  ofRepre^nta*  ^ 
tivea  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  ;  as 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  exhibits  in  itself  all  the , 
objects  requiring  legislative  provision ;  and  on  these 
the.  papers  called  for  can  dirow  no  light ;  and  as  it 
is  essential  to  the  due  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  boundaries  fixed  by  the  Constitution 
between  the  diflfereiit  departments  should  be  preserv- 
ed ;  a  just  regard  to  die  Constitution,  and  to  the 
duty  of  my  office,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  case,  forbid  a  compliance  with  your  request.'* 

A  resolution  moved  in  the  House  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations  to  <:arry  the  British  treaty 
ft>to  effect  excited  among  the  members  the  strongest 
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amotions  of  human  nature,  and  gave  rise  to  speech* 
es  highly  argumentative,  eloquent  and  animated. 
The  debate  was  protracted  until  the  people  assumed 
the  subject.  In  their  respective  corporations,  meet, 
logs  were  holden,  the  strength  of  parties  Was  fully  tri* 
ed,and  it  clearly  a[qpeared  that  the  great  majority  were 
disposed  to  rally  around  the  Executive.  Innumer- 
able petitions  were  presented  to  Congress  praying 
them  to  make  the  requisite  aj^ropriations. 

Unwilling  to  take  upon  Uiemselves  the  conse* 
quences  of  resisting  the  puUick  will.  Congress  made 
the  appropriations. 

It  was  not  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment only,  that  General  Wash  imgtov  found  it  nec- 
essaiy  to  exercise  great  caution  and  prudence.  The 
convulsiixis  of  France  and  the  political  divisions  of 
the  United  States,  rendered  it  expedient  that  be 
should  be  circumspect  in  his  personal  friendships^ 
and  in  the  exercise  of  benevolent  offices  towards  in« 
dividual  characters. 

A  sincere  friendship  had  been  formed  between 
him  and  the  Marquis  La  Fayette.  This  friend- 
ship was  not  disturbed  by  those  vicissitudes  in 
France,  which  occasioned  the  exile  and  fiireign  im- 
prisonment oi  that  nobleman.  These  rather  in- 
creased the  sensibili^,  and  stengthened  the  attach- 
ment of  the  President  towards  the  unfortunate  Mar- 
quis. But  on  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in 
France  and  America,  interpositions  in  his  &vour 
were  privately  made.  The  American  Ministers  at 
Foreign  Courts  were  directed  in  an  unofficial  man- 
ner to  exert  themselves  to  obtain  his  liberation,  or 


to  render  his  confinement  less  oppressive.  A  con-' 
fidential  agent  was  sent  to  Berlin  to  solicit  his  liber-' 
ty ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  of  destination, 
tiie  King  of  Prussia  had  surrendered  the  Marquis  to 
the  Emperour  of  Germany.  Mr.  Pincbney  then  at 
the  Court  of  London,  was  directed  to  intimate  ihe 
the  wishes  of  the  President  to  the  Austrian  Minis- 
ter at  that  Court,  and  to  solicit  the  influence  of  the 
British  Cabinet  in  favour  of  the  illustrious  prisoner^ 
Disappointed  in  the  expected  mediation  of  Great 
Britain,  the  President  addressed  the  fbllowkig  letter 
immediately  to  the  Emperour  of  Germany. 

"  It  win  readily  occur  to  your  Majesty  that  oc- 
casions may  sometimes  exist,  on  which  official  con-* 
siderations  would  constrain  the  Chief  of  a  nation  to^ 
be  silent  and  passive  in  relation  even  to  objects 
which  affect  his  sensibility,  and'claim  his  interposi- 
tion as  a  man.  Finding  myself  precisely  in  this  sit- 
uation  at  present,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  thi§ 
private  letter  to  your  Majesty,  being  persuaded  that 
my  motives  will  also  be  my  apology  for  it. 

^^  In  common  with  the  people  of  this  countiy,  T 
retain  a  strong  and  cordial  sense  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  them  by  the  Marquis  La  Fayette ;  and 
tny  friendship  for  him  has  been  constant  and  sin- 
cere.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  sym^ 
pathize  with  him  and  his  &mily  in  their  misfbr* 
tunes,  and^endeavour  to  mitigate  the  calamities  they 
experience,  among  which  his  [msent  confinement  i#. 
not  the  least  distressing. 

'<  I  forbear  to  enlarge  on  this  delicate  subject. 
Permit  me  only  to  submit  toyour  Majesty's  CQUsidi- 
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cTfttioit,  whether  his  long  imprisonment^  and  the 
coofiscattoti  of  his  estate^  and  the  indigence  and  £&» 
persion  of  his  family^  and  the  painful  anxieties  inci-* 
dent  to  all  those  circiMnstances^  do  not  form  an  as« 
aemblageof  sufferings^  which  recommend  him  to 
the  mediation  of  humanity?  Allow  me,  sir,  on 
this  occasion,  Co  be  its  organ ;  and  to  entreat  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  come  to  this  country  on 
'8uch  conditions,  and  under  such  restrictions  as 
your  Majesty  may  think  it  expedient  to  prescribe. 

^'  As  it  is  a  maxim  with  me  not  to  ask,  what 
under  £(imilar'  circumstances^  I  would  not  grants 
your  Maje^y  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that 
this  request  appears  to  me  to  correspond  with  those 
great  {M'inciples  of  magnanimity  and  wisdom,  which 
form  the  basis  of  sound  policy  and  durable  giory.'^ 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  and  was 
by  him  transmitted  through  the  Austrian  Minister 
to  the  Emperour.  From  this  period  the  Marquis 
was  treated  with  more  mildness,  and  was  soon  after 
discharged  from  his  confinement ;  but  what  influ- 
ence the  President's  letter  had  on-  these  measures,  is 
not  known. 

In  1795,  George  Washington  Motier  La  Fay- 
ette, the  son  of  the  Marquis  La  Fayette,  made  his  es- 
cape from  France,  and  arrived  with  his  tutor  at 
Boston.  He  immediately  by  letter  communicated 
his  ^tuation  to  Gen.  Washikgton  and  solicited  his 
advice  and  patronage.  The  mother  of  young  Fay- 
ette was  then  in  France,  and  the  President  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  Frenchmen,  the  agents  or  friends  of  the 
administration,  which  had  denounced  the  Marqub.. 
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These  men  were  ready  to  denounce  every  act  of 
favour  done  to  a  man  who  was  proscribed  by  the 
French  Government.  From  regard  to  the  safety  of 
that  lady,  and  from  prudential  considerations  in  res- 
pect to  his  own  official  character,  he  thought  it  un- 
advisable  to  invite  him  immediately  to  the  seat  of 
government,  and  pubKckly  to  espouse  his  interest. 
JBut  he  wrote  confidentially  to  a  friend  in  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  Boston,  requesting  falm  to  visit  the 
young  gentleman,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  reason 
ivhich  rendered  it  ineligible  that  he  should  be  invit- 
ed into  the  President's  family,  and  to  adopt  the 
language  of  the  letter,  to  ^^  administer  all  the  conso- 
lation that  he  can  derive  from  the  most  unequivocal 
assurances  of  my  standing  in  the  place,  and  becom- 
ing to  him  a  father^  friend^  protector  and  ^^- 
porter. 

**  Considering  how  important  it  is  to  avoid  idle- 
hess  and  dissipation. ••  .to  improve  his  mind.  ••  .and 
to  give  him  all  the  advantages  which  education  caii 
bestow,  my  opinion  and  my  advice  to  him  is,  (if  he 
is  qualified  for  admission)  that  he  should  enter  as 
la  student  at  the  University  in  Cambridge ;  although 
It  should  be  for  a  short  time  only.'  The  expense  of 
which,  as  also  for  every  other  means  for  his  sup- 
port, 1  will  pay  ;  and  now  do  authorize  you,  my  dfear 
bir,  to  draw  upon  me  accordingly.  And  if  it  be  de- 
sired that  his  tutor  should  accompany  him  to  the 
University,  any  expense  that  he  shall  incur  for  the 
purpose,  shall  be  borne  by  me  in  like  mannen" 

M  K  M 
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The  tutor  of  young  Fayette  thought  he  might 
with  more  advantage  pursue  his  studies  in  private, 
and  therefore  he  did  not  enter  the  University. 

The  members  of  Congress,  in  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  the  Administration,  obtained  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  arrival  of  a  son  of  the  Marquis  La  Fay. 
ette  in  some  part  of  America.  Expecting  perhaps 
that  the  President  had  maintained  a  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing reserve  towards  him,  they  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  his  situation  ;  and  when  they  discovered  that 
the  President  had  extended  towards  young  Fayette 
the  assistance  and  the  protection  of  a  friend  and  a 
father,  they  dropt  the  subject. 

This  young  gentleman  did  not  remain  for  a 
length  of  time  in  the  United  States.  Returning  to 
France,  he  afterwards  distinguished  himself  as  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Buonaparte,  but  has  beea 
refused  the  iisual  promotion. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


ne  Frendent  calumniated..,.IRs  Letter  to  Mr.  Jejferwu.,.. 
Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ^,„The  French 
Directori^t  attemfit  to  control  the  American  Government.... 
Revievf  of  the  tran^actums  with  France. ,.,The  President 
declares  his  reaoltUion  to  retire  from  PubUck  Ufe,.,.Meet9 
Congress  for  the  last  Time. ...Describes  the  Letters  thfitthad 
heenforged....Attends  the  Inauguration  of  Mr.  Adams..,. 
Retires  to  Mount  Vemon....Threatening  attitude  of  France 
^...General  fVASHiNcroN  apfiointed  Commander  in  Chief 
i^the  American  Forces....IGs  ofdnion  ofPudSck  Measure^ 
p.^His  Indiifiosition  and  J}eath....C(mclusio^, 


1796*  The  friends  of  General  Washinctoit 
knew  that  it  was  his  intenticm  to  decline  being,  a 
candidate  at  the  third  election  of  President,  and  this 
was  expected  by  the  publick.  Warm  solicitations 
were  used  to  dissuade  him  from  the  intention,  but 
his  determination  was  fixed;  and  nothing  could 
change  it,  excepting  a  crisis  in  the  afiairs  of  his 
country,  which  would  render  retirement  incon* 
sistent  with  his  du^,  and  derogatory  to  his  char* 
acter. 

In  the  possibility  of  such  an  event,  his  friends 
prevailed  with  him  to  withhold  the  pubUck  expres-  / 
sion  of  his  design  until  it  should  become  necessary 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  community  to  a  succe9. 
(Bpr,    This  ulence  alarmed  the  party,  opposed  to  his 
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administration.     His  personal  influence  at  the  heac^ 
of  government,  they  conceived  could  alone  defeat 
their  plans,  and  prevent  a  revolution  in  the  National 
Council.     Sjnce  the  ratification  of  the  British  treaty^ 
they  had  laid  aside  the  decorous  language  and  ex- 
teriour  respect,  which  they  had,  until  that  period, 
observed  towards  the  President,  and  on  th'is  occa- 
sion  they  with  the  utmost  virulence  assailed  his 
character.     His  merit  as  a  soldier,  and  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism  as  a  statesman,  were  denied ;   and 
even  his  honour  and  honesty  as  a  man  were  brought 
into  question*      Letters,*  forged  and  published  in 
1776,  to  injure  his  reputation  as  the  General  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  were  zt  this  time  republished  as 
genuine,  to  excite  prejudice  against  him.   The  que« 
ries,  which  he  had  confidentially  proposed  to  the 
deliberation  of  his  Cabinet,  were  laid  before  the 
publick,  with  comments  designed  te  show,  that 
they  indicated  a  deadly  hostility  to  France.     The 
queries    could    have    come  before    the    publick 
only  by  a  breach  of  confidence   in  some  one  of 
the  Cabinet.     Mr.  Jefierson  was  disposed  to  prevent 
any  suspicion  from  resting  on  the  mind  of  General 
Washington,  that  he  was  the  dishonourable  indi- 
vidual, and  for  this  purpose  he  addressed  a  letter  to 
him,  to  which  the  President  gave  the  following  reply, 
"If  I  had  entertained  any  suspicion  before,  that 
the  queries  which  have  been  published  in  Bache's 
paper,  proceeded  from  you,  the  assurances  you  have 
given  of  the  contrary  would  have  removed  them ; 
but  the  truth  is,  I  harboured  none.     I  am  at  no  loss 
to  conjecture  from  what  source  they  flowed,  through 
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ivhat  channel  they  were  conveyed,   nor  for  what 
purpose  they  and  similar  publications  appear. 

"  As  you  have  mentioned  the  subject  yourself, 
it  would  not  be  frank,  candid,  or  friendly  to  conceal, 
that  your  conduct  has  been  represented  as  derogatr 
ing  from  that  opinion  I  conceived  you  entertained 
of  me ;  that  to  your  particular  friends  and  connex- 
Jons  you  have  described,  and  they  have  denounced 
me,  as  a  person  under  dangerous  influence^  and  that 
|f  I  wQuld  listen  mare  to  some  otAer  opinions,  all 
would  be  well.  My  answer  has  invariably  been, 
that  I  had  never  discovered  any  thing  in  the  conduct 
pf  Mr.  JeflFerson,  to  raise  suspicions  in  my  mind  of 
jhis  sincerity  ;  that  if  he  would  retrace  my  publick 
conduct  while  he  was  in  the  administration,  abun- 
dant proofs  would  occur  to  him,  that  truth  and  right 
decisions  were  the  sole  objects  of  my  pursuit ;  that 
there  were  as  many  instances  within  his  own  knowU 
pdge,  of  my  having  decided  against  as  in  favour  of 
the  person  evidently  alluded  to ;  and  moreover,  that 
I  was  no  believer  in  the  infallibility  of  the  politicks 
or  measures  of  any  man  living.  In  short,  that  I 
was  no  party  man  myself,  and  that  the  first  wish 
pf  my  heart  was,  if  parties  did  exist,  to  reconcile 
theni. 

"  To  this  I  may  add,  and  very  truly,  that  until 
the  last  year  or  two,  I  had  no  conception  that  parties 
would,  or  eyen  could  go  the  lengths  I  have  been 
witness  to ;  nor  did  I  believe  until  lately,  that  it  was 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  hardly  within  those 
of  possibility,  that  while  I  was  using  my  utmost  ex- 
ertions to    establish  a  national  character  of  our 
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own,  independent,  as  far  as  our  obligations 
and  justice  would  permit,  of  every  nation  of  the 
earth ;  and  wished  by  steering  a^  steady  course  Xxf 
preserve  this  country  from  the  horrours  of  a  desolat- 
ting  war,  I  should  be  accused  of  being  the  enemy 
of  one  nation,  and  subject  to  the  influence  of  an* 
other ;  and  to  prove  it,  that  every  act  of  my  ad- 
ministration would  be  tortured,  and  the  grossest  and 
most  insidious  misrepresentations  of  them  be  made, 
by  giving  one  side  only  of  a  subject,  and  that  too 
in  such  exaggerated  and  indecent  terms  as  could 
scarcely  be  applied  to  a  Nero....to  a  notorious  de- 
faulter....or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket* 

"But  enough  of  this.  1  have  already  gone 
further  in  the  expression  of  my  feelbgs  than  I  in<r 
tended." 

General  Washington  was  also  atrociously 
charged  with  having  unlawfully  drawn  money  from 
the  publick  treasury  for  his  private  use.  This  charge 
was  supported  by  extracts  from  the  books  of  the 
national  trdksury,  and  his  enemies  boasted  that 
they  had  discovered  an  indelible  blemish  in  his  char- 
acter ;  but  their  triumph  was  only  for  a  moment. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  published  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  by  which  it  clearly  appeared  that  the 
money  drawn  by  the  orders  of  the  President  had  ia 
no  year  exceeded  the  appropriations  for  his  $alary« 
He  received  no  publick  money  but  for  the  support  of 
his  family,  in  some  quarters  of  the  year  the  receipts 
had  overrun  the  amount  due,  and  in  others  fallen 
-short ;  and  that  the  President  himself  had  no  con- 
cern in  the  transaction,   the  business  having  been 
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conducted  by  a  gentleman,  who  superintended  his  . 
household.     The  publick  frowned  his  accusers  into 
silence,  and  the  weapon  levelled  against  his  reputa- 
tion fell  innoxious  to  the  ground. 

The  Government  of  France  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  number  and  the  temper  of  their 
friends  in  the  United  States,  to  relinquish  the  plan' 
formed  to  obtain  a  controling  influence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  American  a&irs.  Mr.  Fauchet  had 
made  formal  complaints  against  the  measures  of 
President  Washington.  For  a  time  his  remon- 
strances were  made  in  the  language  of  decency  and 
respect ;  but  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  he  de-* 
scended  to  the  reproachful  manner  of  his  predeces- 
sor. /Mr.  Adet  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  while  the 
Senate  were  deliberating  on  the  British  treaty,  and 
full  communications  were  made  to  him  on  the  sub-  , 
ject.  Colonel  Monroe  was  also  furnished  with  doc- 
uments, calculated  to  remove  uneasiness  from  the 
minds  of  the  French  Directory  respecting  this  trans- 
action. But  instead  of  communicating  to  the  Di- 
rectory the  documents  and  reasonings  of  his  gov- 
ernment, while  they  were  deliberating  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  before  they  had  committed  themselves  by 
any  publick  act,  he  reserved  them  as  answers  to 
complaints,  that  the  government  of  France  might 
make  against  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 

The  President  well  knew  that  France  had  no  just 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  United  States ;  but 
he.  was  apprehensive  that  her  disappointment  at  the 
adjustment  of  a  controversy  which  had  long  me- 
naced war  between  Great  Britain  and  America,  would 
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induce  her  to  some  act  of  violence.  He  therefore 
deemed  it  highly  important,  that  there  should  be  a 
Minister  at  Paris,  who  fully  entered  into  the  views 
df  the  Administratimi.  Not  being  perfectly  satisfied 
ivith  Mr.  Monroe,  he  recalled  him^  and  appointed 
tiS  his  successor,  General  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney.  The  French  having  complained  of  most  of 
the  acts  of  the  American  Government,  in  rclatioii 
to  the  powers  it  war,  by  order  of  the  President  these 
acts  were  carefully  reviewed,  a  fair  and  minute  de- 
tail of  all  points  of  difference  between  the  two  na- 
tions given,  and  the  measures  of  the  Administration 
defended  by  unanswerable  arguments.  Upon  this 
lucid  and  conclusive  vindication  of  the  measures  of 
the  Administration,  the  President  relied  to  remove 
jealousy  from  the  minds  of  the  Directory,  and  res^ 
tore  the  harmony  of  the  two  nations  ;  but  unhaplpi- 
ly  the  party  at  home  had  taken  their  ground,  and 
Ivere  hot  by  any  considerations  to  be  moved  from  it^ 
and  supported  by  these,  the  French  Directory  were 
not  disposed  to  recede. 

At  the  near  approach  of  the  period  for  the  elcc^ 
tion  of  a  President,  it  fully  appeared,  that  General 
W A s H I N  c  TO  N  had  not  lost  his  hold  on  the  aJBfections 
and  confidence  of  his  countrymen.  •  The  pubHck 
sentiment  every  where  indicated  a  determination  to 
choose  no  man  an  elector,  on  whom  implicit  tonfr- 
dence  could  not  be  placed,  to  give  his  suflfrage  for 
General  Wash  in  crow  ;  and  it  was  satisfactorily 
ascertained,  that  should  the  General  consent  to  be  a 
candidate,  he  would  for  the  third  time  be  unani- 
mously chosen  President  of  the  United  States^ 
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In  this  state  of  the  publick  mind,  in  the  month  of 
September  he  published  the  following  address* 

^^JPaiENDS  &f  F£LLOW    CITIZEyS, 

"  The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen^  to 
administer  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United 
States  being  not  &r  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived,  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in 
designating  the  person,  who  is  to  be  clothed  with 
that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  es» 
pecially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  ex- 
pression of  the  pubUck  voice,  that  I  should  now  ap» 
prize  you  of  therescdution  I  have  fcMined,  to  decline 
being  considered  among  the  number  of  those>  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made* 

^*  I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  jus» 
tice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has  not  beeti 
taken,  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considera- 
tions appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  du« 
tiful  citizen  to  his  country ;  and  that,  in  withdraw^ 
ing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my  situa- 
tion might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution 
of  zeal  for  your  future  interest ;  no  deficiency  of 
grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness  t  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  com- 
patible with  both* 

**  The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in 
the  office  to  which  your  suffi^ages  have  twice  called 
me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  ap- 
peared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
ustently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  tm 

M  N  N 
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^sregand,  to  return  to  that  retirement,  irom  which 
I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my 
inclination  to  do  this,  previous  tg  the  last  election, 
had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  de- 
clare it  to  you  ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then 
perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  affidrs  widi 
foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  per- 
sons cntided  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  sban* 
don  the  idea. 

•*  I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external 
as  well  as  internal,  no  longer  renders  the  pursuit  of 
iaclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  du- 
ty, or  propriety  ;  and  am  persuaded  whatever  par- 
tiality may  be  retained  for  my  services,  that  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

"  The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook 
the  arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  oc- 
easion.  In  die  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  to- 
wards the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  veiy  felli- 
ble  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  die 
outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications^  experi- 
ence in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence 
of  myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  rf 
years  admonishes  me.  more  and  more,  that  the  shade 
of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  wel- 
come. Satisfied,  that  if  any  circumstances  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  tem- 
|K>rary,  I  have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while 
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choice  and  pradence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  patriotbm  does  not  forbid  it. 

*^  In  looking  forward  to  the  moment,  which  is 
to  terminate  the  career  of  my  publick  life,  my 
feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  { 
owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  the  many  honours  it 
J^as.  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for  thp  sted&st 
confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me,  and  for 
the  opportunities  I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifest** 
ing  my  inviolable  attachment,  by  services  ^tfafulr 
and  persevering,  though  in  use&lness  unequal  to  my 
zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from 
these  services,  let  it  always  be  remembered  td  your 
praisie,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  our  annals, 
that  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agi* 
t^ted  i^  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead^ 
amidst  appearances  sometimes  dubious*. ...vicissi- 
tudes of  fofti^ne,  often  discouraging.... in  situations^ 
in  which,  not  unfrequently,  want  of  success  has* 
countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism....the  constancy 
of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  eibrts^ 
and  a  guarantee  of  tine  plans  by  which  they  were 
effected.  Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I 
shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong  in? 
citement  to  unceasing  vows,  that  Heaven  may  con- 
tinue to  you  the  choicest  tokens  of  its  beneficence 
....that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may  be 
perpetuaU...that  the  free  constitution,  which  is  the 
work  of  your  hands,  may  be  sacredly  piaintained.... 
that  its  administration,  in  every  department,  may  be 
stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue....that,  in  fine  the 
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happiness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
duspices  of  liberty,  majr  be  made  complete,  by  sa 
'earefui  d  preservation,  and  so  prudent  a  use,  of  tfaia 
blessing,  as  will  aequire  to  them  the  glory  of  recom* 
mending  it  to  the  applause,  the  a&otion  and  the 
adoption  of  every  .nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it^ 

^^  Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  which  cannot  end  but  witH 
my  Hfe,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger,  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  tike  the 
present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contemplation,  and 
to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some  senti> 
ments  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of 
no  inconsiderable  observation,  and  which  appear  to 
lue  all  important  to  the  permanency  of  your  felicity 
as  a  people.  These  will  be  offered  to  you  with  the 
more  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in  them,  the  dis« 
interested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  coun-^ 
*8els.  Nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it, 
your  indulgent  reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  form-? 
er  and  not  dissimilar  occasion, 

**  Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every 
ligament  of  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  min« 
is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment. 

*♦  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  dear  to  you.  It  is  just- 
ly so,  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your  real 
independence  ;  the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at 
home ;  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety ;  of  your 
prosperity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.      But,  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  dif* 
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ierent  causes  and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains 
will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed,  to  weaken 
in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this 
is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress,  against  which 
ihc  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will 
be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  cov- 
ertly and  insidiously)  directed ;  it  is  of  infinite  mo- 
ment that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense 
value  of  your  national  union,  to  your  collective  and 
individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a 
cordial^  habitual  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it ; 
accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it,  as 
of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosper- 
ity ;  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anx- 
iety (  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
^  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event,  'be  abandoned  ; 
and  indignandy  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of 
every  attempt  to  alienate  any  p9rtion  of  our  country 
from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  whicK 
|iow  link  together  the  various  parts. 

♦*  For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympa- 
thy and  interest.  Citizens  by  birth  or  choice,  of  a 
comn)on  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to  con- 
centrate your  affections.  The  name  of  American, 
which  belongs  to  you,  in  your  national  capacity, 
must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more 
than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrimina^ 
tions.  With  slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have 
the  same  religion,  manners,  habits  and  political 
principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought 
«nd  triumphed  together ;  the  independence  and  lib- 
irty  you  possess  are  the  >vork  of  joint  counsels,  and 
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joint  efforts,  of  comiQoadanger3,  sufferings  and  sue* 
cesses. 

But  these,  considerations,  however  powerfulljr- 
tbey  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are: 
greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  ioi*. 
mediately  to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion  of 
our  country  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  fc»r 
carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  union  of  the. 
whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with, 
the  Souths  protected  by  the  equal  Jaws,  of  a  com-^ 
mon  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the^ 
latter,  g^eat  additional  resources  of  maritime  aiH} 
commercial  enterprize,  and  precious  materials?  of- 
manufacturing  industry.  The  Souths  in  the  same 
intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  Narth^.. 
tsees  its  agriculture  grow,  and  its  commefceexpaiidir. 
Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  cf 
the  Nor  thy  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  iavigor^' 
ated....and  while  it  contributes,  in  ctifferent  ways,  tOi 
nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  nation* 
al  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  % 
maritime  strength,  to  whieb  itself  is  unequally> 
adapted.. 

The  East  J  in  like  intercourse-  v»th  the  JViuti 
already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement- 
of  iilteriour  communications,  by  land  and  water, will 
more  and  more  find  a  valuable  vent  for  the  com* 
modities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufac- 
tures  at  home.  The  ff^est  derives  from  the  Eon 
supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfmt....and 
iffhat  is,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  consequence,  itr 
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nwst  df  necessity  oVre  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets^  for  its  own  productions,  to  the 
weight,  influence,  and  the  future  maritime  strength 
of  the  Atiantick  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  in- 
dissoluble community  of  interest  as  one  nation^ 
Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  fTest  can  hold  this 
essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own 
separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural 
connexion  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrin- 
dically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feds 
an  immediate  and  particular  interest  in  union,  all 
the  parts  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efibrts,  greater  strength^  greater 
resource,  prcportionably  greater  security  from  ex- 
ternal danger....a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations,  and  what  is  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption 
from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves, 
whidi  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries 
not  tied  together  by  the  same  government ;  which 
their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce, but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach«^ 
ments  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter. 
Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of 
those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which, 
under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to 
liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly 
hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is/ 
that  your  Union  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one 
ought  to  endear  to  you  die  preservation  oi  the 
other. 
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These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  lan^ 
l^uage  to  erery  reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and 
exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotick  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt  wheth^ 
er  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a 
sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve  it«  To  listen  to 
mere  speculation  in  such  a  case  were  criminal.  We 
are  authorized  to  hope  that  a  proper  organization  of 
the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments 
for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy 
issue  to  the  experiment.  It  is  well  wordi  a 
fair  and  full  experiment*  With  such  powerful  and 
obvious  motives  to  Union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrate 
ed  its  impracticability,  there  will  always  be  reason 
to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those^  who,  in  any  quar« 
ter^  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands* 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb 
our  Union,  it  occurs  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern, 
that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished  for 
characteribing  parties,  by  geographical  discrimina- 
tions, Northemand  Southern^  Adantick  and  Western  s 
whence  designing  men  may  endeavour  to  excite  a 
belief,  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests 
and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  ac« 
quire  influence,  within  particular  districts,  is  to 
misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  dis« 
tricts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much 
tfgainst  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  which 
spring  from  these  misrepresentations ;  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be 
bound  together  by  fraternal  affection.    T^  inhab- 
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itants  of  our  western  country  have  lately  had  a 
u^ftil  lesson  on  this  head:  They  have  seen  in 
Ae  negotiation  by  the  Executive,  and  in  the  unani- 
mous ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  tlie  treaty  with 
Spain,  and  in  the  universal  satisfaction  at  that  event 
throughout  the  United  States,  a  decisive  proof  how 
unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among 
them,  of  a  policy  in  the  general  government  and 
in  the  Atlantick  states,  unfriendly  to  their  interests  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi :  They  have  been  witnesses 
to  the  formation  of  two  treaties,  that  with  Great 
Britain  and  that  with  Spain,  which  secure  to  them 
every  thing  they  could  desire,  in  respect  to  bur  for- 
eign relations,  towards  confirming  their  prosperity. 
Will  it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preserva- 
tion  of  these  advantages  on  the  Union,  by  which 
they  were  procured  ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  bef 
deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would 
sever  them  from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them 
with  aliens  ? 

**  To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union, 
a  government  for  the  whole  is  indispensable.  No 
alliances,  however  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be 
an  adequate  substitute.  They  must  inevitably  ex- 
perience the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all 
alliances,  in  all  times,  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  tnith,  you  have  improved  upon 
yt>ur  first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of 
Government,  better  calculated  than  your  former  for  an 
intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management 
of  your  common  concerns.    This  government,  tht 
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offspring  of  our  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  un^ 
awed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature 
deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the 
distribution  of  its  powers,  uniting  security  with  en* 
ergy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision  for  its^ 
own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confi* 
dence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  authority, 
compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  meas^ 
ures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  max- 
ims of  true  liberty.  The  bdsis  of  our  political  sys- 
tems is,  the  right  of  the  people  to  make  and  to  alter 
their  constitution  of  government.  But  the  consti- 
tution which  at  any  time  exists,  until  changed  by 
an  explicit  and  authentick  act  of  the  whole  people,  is 
sacredly  obligatory  upon  alL  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  gov- 
ernment, presupposes  the  duty  of  every  individual 
to  obey  the  established  government* 

**  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
all  combinations  and  associations,  under  whatever 
plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  delibera« 
tion  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are 
destructive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fiu 
tal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to 
give  it  an  artificial  and  extraordinary  force,  to  put 
in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation,  the 
will  of  a.  party,  often  a  small,  but  artful  and  enter- 
prising minority  of  the  community ;  and,  according 
to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  difierent  parties,  to 
make  the  publick  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill 
concerted  and  incongruous  projects  of  faction,  rather 
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than  the  organ  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans, 
digested  by  common  councils,  and  modified  by  mu- 
tual interests. 

"  However  combinations  or  associations  of  the 
above  description,  may  now  and  then  answer  popu- 
lar, ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cun. 
ning,  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  will  be  ena*- 
Jbled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  u*. 
surp  for  themselves  the  reins  of  government;  des- 
troying, afterwards,  the  very  engines  which  ha4 
lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

.**  Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government, 
^nd  the  permanency  of  your  present  happy  state, 
it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounte- 
jiance  irregular  oppositions  to  its  acknowledged  au« 
ithority,  but  also  that  you  resist,  with  care,  the  spirit 
of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however  specious 
the  pretext.  .One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  ef- 
fect, in  the  forms  .of  the  Constitution,  alterations 
which  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus 
to  undermine  what  cannot  be  jdirectly  overthrown. 
In  all  the  changes  to  which  ypu  may  he  invited, 
reipember  that  time  and  habit  ar^  at  leasjt  as  necessa* 
ry  to  fix  the  true  character  of  government,  as  of 
other  human  institutions ;  that  experience  is  ^he  sur- 
est  standard,  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  a  country  ;  that  facility 
in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and 
opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change,  from  the  end- 
less variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion  ;  and  remem- 
ber,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  pf 
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your  common  interest^,  in  a  country  so  extensive 
as  ours,  a  goverament  of  as  much  vigour,  as  b  (yin* 
sistent  with  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  in^s- 
pensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  govern* 
ment,  with  powers  properly  <li&tributed  and  adjust* 
ed,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else 
than  a  name,  where  die  government  is  too  feeble  to 
withstand  the  enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each 
member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and 
tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  prop^ 
crty. 

'^  I  have  already  intimated  to  you,  the  danger  of 
parties  in  the  state,  with  particular  refianences  to  the 
foundingof  them  on  geographical  discriminations* 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and 
warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  manner  against  die 
baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party,  generally. 

'^  This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from 
our  nature,  having  its  root  in  die  strongest  passions 
of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  different  shapes, 
in  all  governments ;  more  or  less  stilled,  contr<4- 
cd,  or  repressed ;  but  in  those  of  the  popular  ft)rm, 
it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is  truly  their 
worst  enemy. 

**  The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  overan- 
other,  sharpened  bythc  spirit  of  revenge  natural  tb 
party  dissention,  which  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is 
Itself  a  frightful  despotism  i  But  this  leads  at  lengdi 
to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  TTie 
disorders  and  miseries  which  result^  gradually  im* 
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cline  the  minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose 
in  the  absolute  power  of  an  individual ;  and  sooner 
or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns 
this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elera* 
tion,  on  the  ruins  of  publick  liberty. 

*'  Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of 
this  kind  (which  nevertheless  ought  not  to  be  en- 
tirely out  of  sight)  the  common  and  continual  mis- 
chiefs  of  the  spirit  of  par^'^  are  sufficient  to  make  it 
the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage 
and  restrain  it.  It  serves  always  to  distract  the  pub- 
lick  councils  and  enfeeble  the  publick  admihistra. 
tion«  It  agitates  the  community  with  illfounded 
jealousies  and  felse  alarms ;  kindles  the  animosity 
of  one  part  against  another,  foments,  occasionally, 
riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  ac- 
cess to  the  government  itself  through  the  diannels 
oi  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and  the  will  of 
one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of 
another. 

"  There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  coun. 
tries  are  useful  checks  upon  the  administration  of 
the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably 
true,  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  pat- 
riotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour, 
upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  ]x^- 
lar  character,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a 
spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural 
temkncy  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
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that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose  ;  and  there  be- 
ing constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be 
by  force  of  publick  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assuage 
it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  uni* 
form  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame, 
least  Instead  of  warming  it  should  consume. 

^^It  is  important  likewise,  that  the  habits  of 
thinking,  in  a  free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in 
those  entrusted  with  its  administration,  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional 
spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of 
one  department  to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create, 
whatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism. 
A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  prone- 
ness  to  abuse  it,  which  predominate  in  the  humm 
■heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  this 
position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing  it  into  different  depositories,  and  cpns^tut- 
ing  each  the  guardian  of  the  publick  weal  ^inst 
invasions  by  the  others,  has  been  evinped  by  experi- 
ments ancient  and  modem  ;  some  of  them  m  q^t 
country  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them 
must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or  modiQ- 
cation  of  the  constitutional  powers  be  in  any  partic- 
ular wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment, 
in  the  way  which  the  Censtitution  designates  : 
But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrumept 
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of  good,  it  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  freo 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must 
always  greatly  over  balance  in  permanent  evil  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield. 

^^  Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to 
political  prosperity,  religion  and  morality  are  indis^ 
pensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that  man  claim 
the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to  sub* 
vert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens^ 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man^ 
ought  to  respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume 
could  not  trace  all  their  connexions  with  private 
and  publick  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked,  where 
is  the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life, 
if  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert  the  oaths 
which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  Courts 
of  Justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the 
supposition,,  that  morality  can  be  maintained  with* 
out  religion.  Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the 
influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar 
structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to. 
expect,  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu« 
sion  of  religious  principle. 

"  It  is  substantially  true,that  virtue  or  morality  is 
a  necessary  spring  of  popular  government.  The  rule 
indeed  extends  with  more  or  less  force  to  every  spe* 
cies  of  free  government.  Who  that  is  a  shicere 
friend  to  it  can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabrick  ? 

"  Promote  then,  ais  an  object  of  primaiy  impor- 
tanc€»  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowW 
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edgt^  In  proportion  as  the  structufe  of  a  govern- 
ment gives  force  to  publick  opinion,  it  is  essential 
that  publick  opinion  sbould  be  enlightened. 

^  *As  a  veiy  important  source  of  strength  and  secD« 
rity,  cherish  publick  credit.  One  method  erf  preserv- 
ing it,  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible  ;  avoiding 
occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  re« 
membering  also,  that  timely  disbursements  to  pre* 
pare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
disbursements  to  repel  it :  Avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occa* 
sions  of  expense,  but  by  vigourous  exertions  in  time 
of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable 
wars  may  have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throw- 
ing upon  posterity  the  burthen  which  we  ourselves 
ought  to  bear.     The  execution  of  these  maxims  be« 
longs  to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
publick  opinion  should  cooperate.     To  facilitate  to 
them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  esscntisd 
that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  to* 
wards  the  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  revenue  f 
that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no 
taxes  can  be  devised  whicli  are  not  more  or  less  in- 
convenient and  unpleasant ;  that  the  in^insick  embar-^ 
rassment  inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper 
objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construe* 
tion  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  making  it ; 
and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for 
obtaining  revenue,  which  the  publick  exigencies 
may  at  any  time  dictate, 

*^  Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  na- 
lionS)  cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all,    Religioo 
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Md  mprality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be, 
that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  ?  It  will 
l?e  worthy  of  a  free»  enlightened,. add  (at  no  distant 
period)  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  mag- 
hahimdus  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolencfe.  Who 
caii  doubt  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the 
fruits  of  siich  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tempo- 
rary advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  ad- 
herence to  it  ?  Can  it  be,  that  Providence  has  not  con- 
nected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its 
virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature. 
Alas  !  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

^^  111  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  id 
tnore  essential  than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antip- 
athies against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  at- 
tachments for  others  should  be  excluded  ;  and  that 
in  place  of  thein,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indul- 
ges towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habit* 
iial  fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a 
slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affection,  either  of 
\vhich  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and 
its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation,  against  anoth- 
fcr,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult  and 
injur)%  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and 
to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or 
trifling  occasions  of  dispute  occur. 

'*  Hence  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenom- 
ed and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by 
ill  will  and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  tlic 
p  p  B 
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governmertt,  contrtry  to  the  best  ealcillations  ef  pol- 
icy. The  gcrernment  sometimes  participates  in  the 
national  propensity,  and  Adopts,  through  pas^on, 
what  reasort  woiild  reject  5  at  other  times,  it  makes 
the  animosity  of  the  nation  subserviec^  to  projects  of 
hostility,  iiistigated  by  pride,  ambition  and  other  sin- 
ister and  pernicious  motives.  The  peace  often, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  the  liberty  of  nations  has  been 
the  victim. 

**  So  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  omi 
nation  for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils.    Sym-& 
.  pathy  for  the  favourite  nation,  fecilitatingthe  lUasicMl 
of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no 
real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one 
the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a 
participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  tiiie  latteti 
without  adequate  inducement  or  justification.      It 
leads  also  to  concessions  tO  the  favourite  nation  o£ 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  td 
injure  the  nation  makii^  the  corilG^ssions  ;    by  un- 
necessarily parting  with  what  ought  ^  have  been  re- 
tained  ;  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  wJUj  and  a  fis- 
position  to  retaliate,  hi  the  parties  from  V^om  equal 
privileges  are  withheld  :  And  it  gives  to\imbitious, 
corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  favourite  nation)  facility  to  beV^y,  or 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  owii  country,  Without 
odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity;    glilding 
with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, a  commendable  deference  for  publick  opifcion, 
or  a  laudable  zeal  for  publick  good,  the  base  or  ;^fooI- 
ish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption  or  inf^tua« 
tion.  > 
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**  A?  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumera* 
ble  ways,  such  attachments  are  particularly  alarm^ 
ing  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  i^triot. 
How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper 
with  domestick  factions,  to  practise  the  arts  of  seduc<> 
tion,  to  mislead  publick  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe 
the  puUick  councils  !  Such  an  attachment  of  a  smaU 
«  or  weaky  tovvards  a  great  and  powerful  natjoHi 
dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

^^  Against  the  insidious  wiles  bf  foreign  influ* 
tfnceXl  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens) 
thejc^i^sy  pf  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake  ;  siiiicp  history  and  experience  prove  that  ibr- 
eign  infly^nce  is  one  of  the* most  baneful  foes  of  re? 
publican  government,  3ut  that  jealousy  to  be  user 
ful  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the  instru- 
ment of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of 
^  defence  against  it,  flxcessiye  partiality  for  on^ 
Cbreign  natiqnj  and  excessive  dislike  of  another^ 
icause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only 
on  one  side,  yA  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  thjs 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Jleal  patriots,  who 
;ni^y  resis^t  the  intrigues  of  the  favourite,  are  liable  to 
becon>e  sin^pected  and  odious  ;  while  its  tools  and 
dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the'peo- 
ple,  to  surrender  their  interests. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  re- 
lations, to  have  with  them  as  litde  ^e^/iz/Vj/ connex- 
ion as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good 
iaith.    Here  let  us  stop. 
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*^  Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  whicti 
to  us  have  none,  or  a  ytry  remote  relation.  Hence 
she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the 
causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us 
to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordina- 
ry vicissitudes  of  her  politicks,  or  the  ordinary  com- 
binations and  collisions  pf  her  friendships,  or  enmi- 
ties. 

**  Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and 
enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  .  If  we  re«p 
main  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the 
period  is  not  far  off,  when  w^  may  defy  material  in- 
jury from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we  may  take 
such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may 
at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respect- 
ed ;  when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibili- 
ty of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not  light!/ 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  jus- 
tice, shall  counsel. 

**  Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a 
situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with 
that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rival- 
ship,  interest,  humour  or  caprice  ? 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  perma- 
nent alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  ; 
so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for 
let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing 
Infidelity  to  existing  engagements.    I  hold  the  max- 
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im  no  less  applicable  topublick  than  to  private  aflbirs, 
that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy,  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their 
genuine  sense.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  unneces- 
jsary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

"  Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suit^^ 
able  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  pos-  * 
ture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for 
jextraordiniry  emergencies. 

^^  Harmony, and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations, 
are  recommended  by  policy,  humanity  and  interest. 
But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  e- 
qual  and  impartial  hand  ;  neither  seeking  nor  grant* 
ing  exclusive  favours  or  preferences  ;  consulting  the 
natural  course  of  things ;  diffusing  and  diversifying, 
by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but  forc- 
ing nothing  ;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the 
rights  of  our  mierchants,  and  to  enable  the  govern- 
jnent  to  support  them ;  conventional  rules  of  inter* 
course,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and  mu« 
tual  opinion  wiU  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable 
to  be  from  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied,  as  ex- 
perience and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constant- 
ly keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  t» 
look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another  ;  that  it 
must  pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for 
whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character  ;  that 
by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condi- 
tion of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours, 
and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not 
giving  more.    There  can  be  no  greater  errour  than 
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tp  expect)  or  emulate  upon  real  &your9  from  qation 
to  nation.  It  i$  w  illusion  ivhich  experience  must 
cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  disoand* 

**  In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  these  cour- 
ftcls  of  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  hope 
th^y  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I 
could  wish ;  that  they  will  control  the  usual  cur- 
rent  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  runr 
ning  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked  the  desr 
tiny  of  nations  :  But  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself 
that  they  may  be  productive  of  seme  partial  bene^t^ 
some  occasional  good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  thfn 
recWi  to  mod^raic  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn 
against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign  intrigue,  to  guard 
against  the  imposture^  of  pretended  patriotism  ; 
this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  fiir  tbe  solicitmic 
joryour  wel&re,  by  which  they  have  been  dict^ed. 

^^  How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  du- 
ties, I  have  been  guided  by  the  principles  which 
have  been  delineated,  the  publick  records  and  otimr 
evidences  of  my  conduct  must  wimess  to  yop  and  to 
die  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own 
eonscience  is,  diat  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to 
be  guided  by  them. 

^*  In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  £u« 
rope,  my  Proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April,  179S»  is 
the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  ypur  apprar* 
ing  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Representatives  inbodi 
Houses  of  Congress,  the  spirit  of  that  measuce  has 
continually  governed  me  ;  uninfluenced  by  any  s^- 
•tempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

**  After  deliberate  examinati<m  with  the  aid  of 
the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied 


(hat  out  country,  uttdef  all  the  circumstanced  of  the 
case,  h^d  a  right  to  take,  hnd  was  bound  in  dutf 
Aiid  interest  to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  tak^ 
tik  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upoti 
tne,  to  maintain  it  With  fnoderation,  perseverance 
and  firmness. 

"  The  consideratiofts  v^hich  respect  the  right  t6 
hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not  necessary,  on  tins  occsa- 
iion,  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe,  that  according 
to  ihy  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  fet 
from  being  denied  by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

"  The  diity  of  holding  a  neutral  condnct  may  be 
inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obliga- 
tion which  justice  and  humanity  impose  ott  every 
nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  main- 
tain inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  to- 
wards other  nations. 

"  The  inducements  of  interelst  fof  observing  that 
conduct  will  best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflectioti* 
and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant  motive 
has  been  to  endeavour  to  gain  time  to  our  country 
to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and 
to  progress  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of 
strength  and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  ^ve 
it,  humanly  speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  for- 
tunes. 

"  Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  ray  ad- 
ministration, t  am  unconscious  of  intentional  errouf, 
1  am  nevertheless  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to 
think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many 
errours.     Whatever  they  may  be^  1  fervently  be- 
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seech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to^ 
which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  thd 
hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them 
with  indulgence ;  and  that  after  forty  five  years  of 
my  life  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright 
zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion^  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the 
mansions  of  rest; 

^'  Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other 
things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love  towards  it^* 
which  is  sti  natural  to  a  man,  who  views  in  it  the 
native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several 
generations ;  1  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation^ 
that  retreat,  in  which  1  promise  myself  to  realize^ 
without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in^ 
the  midst  of  my  fellow  citizens,-  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  good  laws  under  a  free  government. ...the 
ever  favourite  object  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy 
reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares^  labours 
and  dangers." 

This  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  received  with  the  highest  veneration  and  grati- 
tude. Several  of  the  State  Legislatures  ordered  it  ta 
be  put  upon  their  journals,  and  every  citizen  consid* 
ered  it  as  the  legacy  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  Patriot. 

On  the  7th  of  December,  1796,  the  President 
for  the  last  time,  met  the  National  Legislature.  In 
his  Speech,  after  taking  a  view  of  the  situation  of 
the  United  States,  he,  regardless  of  opposition  and 
censure,  recommended  the  attention  of  Congress  to 
those  measures  which  he  deemed  essential  to  nat^ 
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tidndl  independence,  honour  and  prosperity.  Tbe 
first  among  these  was  the  creation  of  a  Navy. 

*'  To  an  active  external  commerce,  the  protec* 
tion  of  a  naval  force^  is  indispensable.  This  is  man* 
ifest  with  regard  to  wars  in  which  a  State  is  itself  a 
party  :  But  besides  this,  it  is  in  our  own  experience, 
that  the  most  sincere  neutrality  is  not  a  sufficient 
guard  against  the  depredations  of  nations  at  war. 
To  secure  respect  to  a  neutral  flag  requires  a  naval 
force,  organized  and  ready  to  vindicate  it  from  insult 
or  aggression.  This  may  even  prevent  the  necessi- 
ty of  going  to  war,  by  discouraging  belligerent  pow- 
ers from  committing  such  violations  of  the  rights  of 
the  neutral  party;  as  may  first  or  last,  leave  no  other 
option.  From  the  best  information  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  trade  to  the 
Mediterranean,  without  a  protecting  force,  will  al- 
ways be  insecure ;  and  our  citizens  exposed  to  the 
calamities  from  which  numbers  of  them  have  but 
just  been  relieved. 

"  These  considerations  invite  the  United  States 
to  look  to  the  means,  and  to  set  about  the  gradual 
creation  of  a  Navy.  The  increasing  progress  of 
their  navigation,  promises  them,  at  no  distant  peri- 
od, the  requisite  supply  of  seamen ;  and  their  means, 
in  other  respects,  favour  the  undertaking.  It  is  an 
encouragement,  likewise,  that  their  particular  situa- 
tion will  give  weight  and  influence  to  a  moderate 
naval  force  in  their  hands.  Will  it  not  then  be  ad- 
visable to  begin  without  delay  to  provide  and  lay  up 
materials  for^he  building  and  equipping  of  ships  of 
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v^ar ;  and  to  proceed  in  the  work  by  degrees,  in  pro- 
portion as  our  resources  shall  render  it  practicable 
%vithout  inconvenience ;  so  that  a  future  war  of  Eu- 
rope may  not  find  our  commerce  in  the  same  un- 
protected state  in  which  it  was  found  by  the  present.'' 

He  proceeded  to  recommend  those  establish- 
ments for  the  manufacturing  such  articles  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  defence  of  the  country,  an  institution 
for  ^he  improvement  of  agriculture,  a  Military  Acad- 
emy and  a  National  University.  In  reference  to 
foreign  powers,  he  observed : 

^^  While  in  our  external  relations,  some  serious 
inconveniences  and  embarrassments  have  been  over- 
come, and  others  lessened,  it  is  with  much  pain  and 
deep  regret  I  mention  that  circumstances  of  a  very 
unwelcome  nature,  have  lately  occurred.  Our  trade 
has  suffered,  and  is  sufifering  extensive  injuries  ia 
the  West  Indies  from  the  cruisers  and  agents  of  the 
French  Bepublick ;  and  communications  have  beea 
received  from  its  minister  here,  which  indicate  the 
danger  of  a  further  disturbance  of  our  commCTce  by 
its  authority ;  and  which  are  in  other  respects  fiur 
from  agreeable. 

"  It  has  been  my  constant,  sincere  and  earnest 
wish,  in  conformity  with  that  of  our  nation,  to  mam- 
tain  cordial  harmony,  and  a  perfecdy  friendly  un- 
derstanding  with  that  Republick.  This  wish  re- 
mains unabated  ;  and  I  shall  persevere  in  the  en- 
deavour to  fulfil  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  what  shall 
be  consistent  with  a  just  and  indispensable  regard 
to  the  rights  and  honour  of  our  country ;  nor  will  I 
easily  cease  to  cherish  the  expectation^  that  a  ^irit 
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of  justice,  candour,  and  friendship,  on  the  part  of 
the  Republick,  will  eventually  ensure  success. 

*^  In  pursuing  this  course,  however,  I  cannot 
forget  what  is  due  to  tlie  character  of  our  govern, 
ment  and  nation ;  or  to  a  full  and  entire  confidence 
in  the  good  sense,  patriotism,  s^lf  respect,  and  for- 
titude of  my  countrymen." 

In  the  following  manner,  he  Qpn^liided  his 
Address, 

*'  The  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  for  the 
last  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of- the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the 
period  when  the  administration  of  tlie  present  form 
of  Govfpmment:  commenced ;  and  I  cannot  pfnit  this 
occasion  to  congratulate  you  and  my  country  pn  the 
success  of  the  experiment;  nor  to  repeat  my  fervent 
supplications  to  tlie  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
and  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  Nations,  that  his  providen- 
tial pare  may  still  be  extended  to  the  United  States ; 
that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people  may  be 
preserved,  and  that  the  government,  which  they  have 
instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  may 
be  perpetu^," 

'JThe  Senate  in  their  reply  approved  the  ^enti- 
ments  qf  the  address,  and  noticing  the  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  they  added, 

"  Whilst  contcfnplating  the  causes  that  pro* 
duced  this  auspicious  result,  we  mps^  acknowledge 
the  excellence  of  the  constitutional  systegi,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislative  provisions ;  but  we  should 
be  deficient  in  gratitude  and  justice,  did  we  not  at- 
tribute a  great  portion  of  these  advantages  to  the 
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virtue,  firmnessi  and  talents  of  your  administiatioa ; 
which  have  been  conspicuously  displayed,  in  the 
most  trying  times,  and  on  the  most  critical  occa- 
sions ;  it  is  therefore  with  the  sincerest  regret,  t^ 
we  now  receive  an  official  notification  of  your  inten- 
tions to  retire  from  the  publick  employments  of 
your  country. 

•*  When  we  review  the  various  scenes  of  your 
publick  life,  so  long  and  so  successfully  devoted  to 
the  most  arduous  services,  civil  and  military ;  as 
well  during  the  struggles  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, as  the  convulsive  periods  of  a  recent  date,  we 
cannot  look  forward  to  your  retirement  without  our 
warmest  aflections  and  most  anxious  regards  accom- 
panying you  ;  and  without  mingling  with  our  fellow 
citizens  at  large,  in  the  sincerest  wishes  for  your 
personal  happiness,  that  sensibility  and  attachment 
can  express. 

^^  The  most  efiectual  consdiation  that  can  ofl 
fer  for  the  loss  we  are  about  to  sustain,  arises  firom 
the  animating  reflection  that  the  influence  of  your 
example  will  extend  to  your  successors,  and  the 
United  States  thus  continue  to  enjoy  an  able,  up« 
right,  and  energetick  Administration." 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  an  answer, 
which  promised  attention  to  the  seveial  subjects  re* 
commended  in  the  Speech,  and  concluded  as  fol- 
lows,  was  after  pointed  objection  and  warm  debate, 
voted  by  a  large  majority. 

"  And  while  we  entertain  a  grateful  conviction 
that  your  wise,  firm,  and  patriotick  administration 
has  been  signally  conducive  to  the  success  of  the 
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jxresent  fornt  of  goyemment,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
express  the  deep  sensations  of  regret  with  which 
we  contemplate  your  intended  retirement  from  of^ 
fioe. 

^^  As  no  other  suitable  occasion  may  occur,  we 
cannot  suffer  the  present  to  pass  without  attempting. 
to  disclose  some  of  the  emotions  which  it  cannot 
fail  to  awaken. 

"  The  gratitude  and  admiration  of  yew  coun- 
trymen  are  still  drawn  to  the  recollection  of  those 
resplendent  virtues  and  talents  which  were  so  emii> 
nently  instrumental  to  the  achievement  of  the  Rev* 
olution,  and  of  which  that  glorious  event  will  ever 
be  the  memorial.  Your  obedience  to  Ae  voice  of 
duty  and  your  country,  when  you  quitted  reluctant- 
ly, a  second  time,  the  retreat  you  had  chosen^  and 
first  accepted  the  Presidency,  afforded  a  new  proof 
of  thedevotedness  of  your  zeal  in  its  service,  and 
an  earnest  of  the  patriotism  and  success  which  have 
charactenzed  your  Administration,  As  ttie  gvatew 
fill  confidence  of  the  citizens  in  the  virtues  of  their 
Chief  Magistrate  has  essentially  contributed  to  that 
success,  we  persuade  ourselves  that  the  millions 
whom  we  represent,  participate  with  us  in  the  anxi- 
ious  solicitude  of  the  present  occasion.  ^ 

"Yet  we  cannot  be  unmindful  that  your  modenii. 
tion  and  magnanimity,  twice  displayed  by  retiring 
fit>m  your  exalted  stations,  afford  examples  no  less 
rare  and  instructive  to  mankind  than  valuable  to  a 
Republick. 

"  Although  we  arc  sensible  that  this  event,  of  it- 
self,  completes  the  lustre  of  a  character  already  con- 
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spicuously  unrivalled  by  the  coincidence  of  virtue, 
talents,  success  and  publick  estiniation;  yet  wc 
conceive  we  owe  it  to  you,  sir,  and  still  more  em* 
phatically  to  ourselves  and  to  our  nation,  (of  the 
language  of  whose  hearts  we  presume  to  think  our- 
selves,  at  this  moment,  the  faithful  interpreters)  to 
express  the  sentiments  with  which  it  is  contem- 
plated. 

*'  The  spectacle  of  a  free  and  enlightened  nation^ 
offering  by  its  Representatives  the  tribute  of  um 
feigned  approbation  to  its  first  citizen,  howev^ 
novel  and  interesting  it  may  be,  derives  all  its  lus* 
tre  (a  lustre  which  accident  or  enthusiasm  could 
not  bestow,  and  which  adulation  would  tarnish)  from 
the  transcendent  merit,  of  which  it  }s  the  voluntary 
testimony. 

•*  May  you  long  enjoy  that  liberty  which  is  so 
dear  to  you,  and  to  which  your  name  will  ever  be  sq 
dear.  May  your  own  virtue  and  a  nation's  prayers 
obtain  the  happiest  sunshine  for  the  decline  of  your 
days,  and  the  choicest  of  future  blessings.  For  our 
country's  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  republican  lib* 
crty,  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  your  example  may 
be  the  guide  of  your  successors ;  and  thus,  after 
being  the  ornament  and  safeguard  of  the  present 
age,  become  the  patrimony  of  our  descendants," 

President  Washington  now  with  supreme  de- 
light anticipated  the  time,  when  he  should  quit  the 
storms  and  agitations  of  publick  life,  for  the  retire^ 
ment  of  M^ount  Vernon ;  and  on  the  day,  which  ter- 
minated  his  Presidential  course,  he  directed  the  fol- 
lowing  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
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'^  DEAR  SIR, 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  my  publick  employ* 
ments  I  have  thought  it  expedient  to  notice  the  pub- 
lication of  certain  forged  letters  which  first  appeared 
in  the  year  1776,  and  were  obtruded  upon  the  pub- 
lick  as  mine.  They  are  said  by  the  editor  to  have 
been  found  in  a  small  portmanteau  that  I  had  left  in 
the  care  of  my  mulatto  servant  named  Billy^  who  it 
is  pretended  was  taken  prisoner  at  Fort  Lee,  in  1776- 
The  period  when  these  letters  were  first  printed 
will  be  recollected,  and  what  were  the  impressions 
they  were  intended  to  produce  on  the  publick  mind. 
It  was  then  supposed  to  be  of  some  consequence  to 
strike  at  the  integrity  of  the  motives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commander  in  Chief,  and  to  paint  his  inclina- 
tions as  at  variance  with  his  professions  and  his  duty 
«. ..another  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  America  having  oc. 
curred,  the  same  weapon  has  been  resorted  to,  to 
wound  my  character  and  deceive  the  people. 

"  The  letters  in  question  have  the  dates,  addres- 
ses, and  signatures  here  following," 

"  JVjgjr  YoRKy  June  12,  \T76. 

"  To  JUr.  Lund  Washington,  at  Mount  Ver^^ 
nan^  Fairfax  County^  Virginia.  G.  W. 

<«  Jtme  18, 1776. 

"To  John  Park  Custis,  Esq.  at  the  Hinu 
Bekedict  Calvert's,  Esq.  Mount  Airy^  Mary* 
land.  G.  W. 

«  J^^EW  YoRKy  July  a,  1776. 

*'  To  Mr.  LuKD  Washington,  Mount  Ver^ 
potiy  Fairfax  County^  Virgima.  G,  W. 

«  Ai«r  YoRKyJtdy  16,  1776. 

"  T^  JIfr.LuNO  Washington.  G.  W, 


«  A£>r  FoJir,  /irfy  15,  1776. 

*'  Ti^'JIfr.  Lund  Washington.  G.  W. 

w  JVjBJK  YoMKfMy  22,  1776. 

"  7i>/lifr.  LtTND  WASHiKaxoN.         G,  W* 

^June24j  1776. 

"  To  Mrs.  Washington. 

^*  At  the  time  when  these  letters  first  appeared, 
it  was  notorious  to  the  army  immediately  under  my 
command,  and  particularly  to  the  gentlemen  attache 
ed  to  my  person,  that  my  mulatto  man  Billy  had 
never  been  one  moment  in  the  power  of  the  enemy^ 
It  is  also  a  &ct  that  no  part  of  my  ba^^s^^  or  any 
of  my  attendants,  were  captured  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  war.  These  well  known  &cts  made  it 
unnecessary,  during  the  war,  to  call  the  publick  aU 
tention  to  the  forgery,  by  any  express  declaration  of 
mine ;  and  a  firm  reliance  on  my  fellow  cidzens, 
and  the  abundant  proofs  they  gave  of  their  confi- 
dence in  me,  rendered  it  alike  unnecessary  to  take 
any  formal  notice  of  the  revival  of  the  imposition, 
during  my  civil  administration.  But  as  I  cannot 
know  how  soon  a  more  serious  event  may  succeed  to 
that  which  will  this  day  take  place,  I  have  thought 
it  a  duty  that  I  owed  to  myself,  to  my  country  and 
to  truth,  now  to  detail  the  circumstances  above  rei- 
cited,  and  to  add  my  solemn  declaration  that  the  let* 
ters  herein  described,  are  a  base  iwgery,  and  that  I 
never  saw  or  heard  of  them  until  they  appeared  in 
print.  Ther  present  letter  i  commit  to  your  care, 
and  desire  it  may  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the 
Department  of  State  as  a  testimony  of  the  truth  to 
the  present  generation  and  to  posterity/* 


\ 
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On  the  fourth  of  March  1797,  he  attended  the 
Inauguration  of  his  successor  in  office*  Great  sen- 
sibility was  manifested  by  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
kture  and  other  distinguished  characters,  when  he 
entered  the  Senate  chamber  ;  and  much  admiration 
expressed,  at  the  complacence  and  delight,  he  man- 
ifested at  seeing  anotlier  clothed  with  the  authority^  ' 
with  which  he  had  himself  been  invested. 

Having  paid  his  affectionate  compliments  to  Mr* 
Adams  as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  bid  a* 
^  dieu  to  the  seat  of  government,  and  hastened  to  the 
delights  of  domestick  life.  He  intended,  that  his 
journey  should  have  been  private,  but  the  attempt 
was  vain  ;  the  same  affecticMiate  and  respectful  atten- 
tions were  on  this  occasion  paid  him,  which  he  had 
received  during  his  Presidency. 

At  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  for- 
eign powers  refused  all  negotiation  with  Congress^ 
publick  credit  was  lost,  nor  was  any  function  of  a 
living  government  performed.  Under  his  own  aus- 
pices, General  Washington  saw  a  National  Gov- 
emment  firmly  established,  and  the  country  rise  to 
a  state  of  strength  and  respectability  ;  controversies 
with  foreign  nations,  which  had  long  existed,  and 
which  involved  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  settled  ;  the  resources  of  the  country  explor- 
ed and  brought  into  action  ;  the  debts  of  the  war 
fonded,  and  credit  restored,  through  all  the  ramifica^ 
tions  of  publick  a|^d  private  concerns ;  the  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  of  his  country  flourishing  be- 
yond example,  and  its  capital  doubled. 

ERR 
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One  clotld  only  at  this  time  obscured  the  politic- 
al horizon  of  the  United  States*  France  had  assum- 
ed a  threatening  attitude  ;  but  for  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  country,  the  General  confided  in  the 
patriotism  of  his  fellow  citizens,  under  the  provi« 
dence  of  Heaven. 

.  In  the  rejection  of  the  American  Envoys  by  the 
Court  of  France,  in  their  menaces  to  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  measures  adopted  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams,  his  feelings  were  deep- 
ly  interested.  When  the  indignities  of  the  Direc- 
tory exceeded  endurance,  and  the  spirit  of  the  A- 
merican  nation  was  roused  to  resistance,  every  eye 
was  directed  to  him  as  the  Military  leader.  He 
might  without  jealousy  be  placed  at  the  bead  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  could  bring  into  the  field  all  the 
military  strength  and  talents  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Hamilton  in  May  1798,  intimated  to 
him  this  universal  expectation  ;  to  whom  General 
Washington  thus  replied. 

«*  You  may  be  assured  that  my  mind  h  deeply 
impressed  with  the  present  situation  of  pubUck  af- 
fairs, and  not  a  little  agitated  by  the  outrageous  con- 
duct of  Fratice  towards  the  United  States,  and  at 
the  inimical  conduct  bf  those  partisans  who  aid 
and  abet  her  measures.  You  may  believe  iurther» 
lirom  assurances  equally  sincere,  that  if  there  was 
any  thing  in  my  power  to  be  done  conaii^ntly,  to 
avert  or  lessen  the  danger  of  thei:Hsis,  it  should  be 
rendered  with  hand  and  heart. 

^^  But,  my  dear  Su*,  dark  as  matters  appear  at 
present,  and  expedient  as  it  is  to  be  prepared  fix*  the 
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worst  that  can  happen  (and  no  man  is  more  dispos- 
ed to  this  measure  than  I  am)  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  yet,  for  the  expectation  of  open  war  ;  or  in 
other  words,  for  a  foriftidable  invasion  by  France, 
I  cannot  believe,  although  I  think  her  capable  of  any 
thing,  that  she  will  attempt  to  do  more  than  she  has 
done.  When  she  perceives  the  spirit  and  policy  of 
this  country,  rising  into  resistance,  and  that  she  has 
falsely  calculated  upon  support  froni  a  l^rge  part  of 
the  people  to  promote  her  views  and  influence  in  it^ 
she  will  desist  even  from  these  practices,  unless  un- 
expected events  in  Europe,  or  the  acquisition  of 
]Louisiana  and  )he  Floridas  should  induce  her  to 
continue  them.  And  I  believe  further,  that  al- 
though the  leaders  of  their  party  in  this  country  will 
not  change  their  sentiments,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
<;hange  their  plan,  or  the  mode  of  carrying  it  on* 
The  effervescence  which  is  appearing  in  all  quarter^ 
and  the  desertion  of  their  followers,  wil)  frown  them 
into  silence,  at  least  for  a  while. 

'Mf  I  did  not  view  things  in  this  light,  my  mind 
would  be  infinitely  more  disquieted  than  it  is :  For, 
|f  a  crisis  should  arrive  when  a  sense  of  duty,  or  a 
call  from  my  country  should  become  so  imperious 
as  to  leave  me  no  choice,  I  should  prepare  for  re- 
linquishment, and  go  with  as  much  reluctance  fronii 
my  present  peaceful  abode,  ?s  I  shoujk)  go  to  the 
fombs  of  my  ancestors." 

In  June,  President  Adams  wrote  General  Wash* 
I  KG  TON  a  letter  in  which  he  thus  alluded  to  his  a- 
gain  appearing  in  a  publick  character. 

'^  In  forming  an  army,  whenever  I  must  come 
$o  that  extremity,  I  am  at  an  immense  loss  whether 
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to  call  out  all  the  old  Generals,  or  to  appoint  a  young 
set.  If  the  French  come  here,  we  must  leam  to 
march  witli  a  quick  step,  and  to  attack,  for  in  that 
way  only  they  are  said  to  ro  vulnerable.  I  must 
tax  yqu,  sometimes,  for  advice.  We  must  have 
your  name,  if  you  will,  in  any  case,  permit  us  to  use 
it.  There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it  than  in  many 
an  army." 

Four  days  after  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed 
}iim  in  the  following  manner  on  the  same  subject. 

"  May  we  flatter  ourselves  that,  in  a  crisis  so  aw- 
ful and  important,  you  will  accept  the  command  of 
all  our  armies  ?  I  hope  you  will,  because  you  alone 
can  unite  all  hearts  and  all  hands,  if  it  is  possible 
that  they  can  be  united.** 

To  the  President  he  thus  replied. 
**  At  the  epoch  of  my  retirement,  an  invasion 
of  these  states  by  any  European  power,  or  even  the 
probability  of  such  an  event  in  my  days,  was  so  far 
from  being  contemplated  by  me,  that  I  had  no  con* 
ception  either  that  or  any  other  occurrence  would 
arise,  in  so  short  a  period,  which  could  turn  my  eyes 
from  the  shades  of  Mount  Vernon.  But  this  seems 
to  be  the  age  of  wonders.  And  it  is  reserved  for  in^ 
toxicated  and  lawless  France  (for  purposes  of  provi- 
dence far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ken  j  to  slaught- 
er her  own  citizens,  and  to  disturb  the  repose  of  all 
the  world  besides.  From  a  view  of  the  past,  from 
the  prospect  of  the  present,  and  of  that  which  seems 
toSbe  expected,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to  decide  satis- 
fectorily  on  the  part  it  might  best  become  me  to  act. 
Incase  of  actual  invasion  by  a  formidable  force,  I 
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certainly  should  not  entrench  myself  under  the  cov- 
er of  age  and  retirement,  if  my  services  should  be 
required  by  my  country  to  assist  in  repelling  it. 
And  if  there  be  good  cause  to  expeCt  such  an  event, 
which  certainly  must  be  better  known  to  the  gov- 
emment  than  to  private  citizens,  delay  in  preparing 
for  it  may  be  dangerous,  improper,  and  not  to  be 
Justified  by  prudence.  The  uncertainty  however 
of  the  latter,  in  my  mind,  creates  my  embarrass- 
ment ;  for  I  cannot  bring  it  to  believe,  regardless  as 
the  French  are  of  treaties,  and  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
znd  capable  as  I  conceive  them  to  be  of  any  species 
of  despotism  and  injustice,  that  they  will  attempt 
to  invade  this  country  after  such  an  uniform  and  une- 
quivocal expression  of  the  determination  of  the  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  to  oppose  them  with  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  That  they  have  been  led  to  believe  by 
their  agents  and  partizans  among  us  that  we  are  a 
idivided  people,  that  the  latter  are  opposed  to  their 
own  government,  and  that  the  show  of  a  small  force 
would  occasion  a  revolt,  I  have  no  doubt ;  and  how 
hr  these  men  (grown  desperate)  will  furtb.er  attempt 
to  deceive,  and  may  succeed  in  keeping  up  the  de- 
ception is  problematical.  Without  that,  the  folly  of 
the  Directory  in  such  an  attempt  would,  I  conceive, 
be  more  conspicuous,  if  possible,  than  their  wicked- 
ness. 

"  Having  with  candour  made  this  disclosure  of 
the  state  of  my  mtind,  it  remains  only  for  me  to  add» 
that  to  those  who  know  me  best,  it  is  best  known, 
that  should  imperious  circumstances  induce  me  to 
#;^change  once  more  the  smooth  paths  of  iietirement 
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for  the  thorny  ways  of  publick  life,  at  a  period  too 
when  repose  is  more  congenial  to  nature,  that  it 
would  be  productive  of  sensations  which  pan  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  expressed/' 

To  the  question  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  this 
was  his  answer. 

**  It  cannot  be  necessary  for  me  to  premise  tQ 
you  or  to  others  who  know  my  sentiments,  that  tq 
quit  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  and  enter  the 
boundless  field  of  responsibility,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  sensations  which  a  better  pen  than  I  possess 
would  find  it  difficult  to  describe*  Nevertheless^ 
Ac  principle  by  which  my  conduct  has  been  aptuat- 
ed  through  life,  would  not  suffer  me,  in  any  great 
emergency,  to  withhold  any  services  I  could  render 
when  required  by  my  country ;  especially  in  a  case 
where  its  dearest  rights  are  ass^dled  by  lawless  am- 
bition and  intoxicated  power,  in  contempt  of  everj 
principle  of  justice,  and  in  violation  of  solemn  com- 
pacts, and  of  lajvs  which  govern  all  civilized  na- 
tions ;  and  this  too  with  the  obvious  intent  to  sow 
thick  the  seeds  of  disunion,  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
jugating our  government,  and  destroying  our  indcr 
pendence  and  happiness. 

'^  Under  circumstances  like  these,  accompanied 
by  an  actual  invasion  of  our  territory,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  me  at  any  time  to  remain  an  idle  spectar 
tor  undj^r  the  plea  of  age  or  retirements  With  sor- 
row,  it  is  true,  I  should  qi^it  the  shades  of  my 
peaceful  abode,  and  the  ease  and  happiness  I  noiv 
enjoy,  to  encounter  anew  the  turmoils  of  war,  to 
which,  possibly)  my  strength  and  powers  might 
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be  found  incompetent.  These,  however,  should 
hot  be  stumbling  blocks  in  my  own  way.  But 
there  are  other  things  highly  important  for  me  to  as- 
certain and  settle,  before  I  could  give  a  definif- 
live  ansWer  to  yx)ur  question. 

**  First,  the  propriety  in  the  opinion  of  the  pub- 
lick,  so  far  as  that  opinion  has  been  expressed  in 
Conversation,  of  my  appearing  again  on  the  pubiick 
theatre,  afl^r  declaring  the  sentiments  I  did  in  my 
valedictory  address  of  September,  1796. 

^^iHy.  A  conviction  in  my  own  breast,  fronoi 
the  best  information  that  can  be  obtained,  that  it  is 
the  wish  of  my  country  that  its  military  force  shouki 

;  lS& 'foommitted  to  my  charge ;  and 

:.;  .  Sdly.  That  the  army  now  to  be  formed  should 
Se -so  appointed  as  to  afford  a  weU  grounded  bop6  of 

•  Jt^  doing  honour  to  the  country,  and  Credit  to  hifll 

j  \vh6  commands  it  in  the  field. '* 
/  .   Before*  these  letters  had  reached  the  seat  of  gor- 
enimeht*,  the  President  had  nominated  to  the  Sen- 
.  ate,  "General  Washingtok  tb  be    Lieutenant 

..Gep.^ral  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Arntieft 

.  raised  and  to  be  raised."  The  Secretary  of  War 
ipiBtaited  upon  him  with  his  commission^  and  With 
the  following  letter  frbtn  the  President. 

^Mr.  M^Heniy,  tlie  Secretary  of  War,  wiUhaive 
the  hbnour  to  wait  on  you  in  myl^ehalf,  to  impart 
to  yOu  a  step  I  have  ventured  to  tiJce,  which  I  shouldl 
have' been  happy  to  have  communicated  in  person^ 
had  ^ch  a  journey  at  this  time  been  in  my  power. 
*^  My  reasons  for  this  measure  will  be  too  iveA 
known  to  need  any  explanation  to  the  pubfick. 
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Every  friend  and  every  enemy  of  America  wilicom« 
prehend  them  at  first  blush.  To  you,  sir,  I  owe  all 
the  apology  I  can  make.  The  urgent  necessity  I  am 
in  of  your  advice  and  assistance,  indeed  of  your 
conduct  and  direction  of  the  war,  is  all  I  can  urge ; 
and  that  is  a  sufficient  justification  to  myself  and  to 
the  world.  I  hope  it  will  be  so  considered  by  your- 
self, Mr.  M^Henry  will  have  the  honour  to  consult 
you  upon  the  organization  of  the  army,  aad  upon 
every  thing  relating  to  it." 

With  the  order  to  wait  on  General  Washinctow, 
the  Secretary  of  War  received  from  President  Adams 
the  following  instructions. 

**  It  is  my  desire  that  you  embrace  the  first  op- 
portunity to  set  out  on  your  journey  to  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  wait  on  General  Washingtok  with  the 
commission  of  Lieutenant  General  and  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  whicli^ 
by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
signed  by  me. 

*'  The  reasons  and  motives  which  prevailed  on 
me  to  venture  on  such  a  step  as  the  nomination  of 
this  great  and  illustrious  character,  whose  volunta- 
ry resignation  alone  occasioned  my  introduction  to 
the  office  I  now  hold,  were  too  numerous  to  be  de- 
tailed in  this  letter,  and  are  too  obvious  and  imp(»r- 
tant  to  escape  the  observation  of  any  part  of  Amer- 
ica or  Europe.  But  as  it  is  a  movement  of  great 
delicacy,  it  will  require  all  your  address  to  commu- 
nicate the  subject  in  a  manner  that  shall  be  inofien- 
sive  to  his  feelings,  and  consistent  with  all  the  res- 
pect that  is  due  from  me  to  him* 
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'^  If  the  General  should  decline  the  appointment^all 
the  world  will  be  silent,  and  respectfully  acquiesce. 
If  he  should  accept  it,  all  the  world,  except  the  ene- 
mies of  this  country,  will  rejoice.  If  he  should 
come  to  no  decisive  determination,  but  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  I  shall  not  appoint  any 
other  Lieutenant  General  until  his  conclusion  is 
known/' 

The  General  opened  himself  explicitly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  by  him  returned  the  fol- 
lowing answer  to  the  President's  communication. 

**  1  iiad  the  honour,  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
instant,  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  your  favour  of  the  7th,  announcing  that  you 
had,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appointed  me  Lieutenant  General  and  Commander 
in  Chief*  of  the  Armies  raised,  or  to  be  raised  for 
the  service  of  the  United  States. 

"  I  cannot  express  how  greatly  affected  I  am 
at  this  new  proof  of  publick  confidence,  and  at  the 
highly  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  make  the  communication.  At  the  same 
time,  I  must  not  conceal  from  you  my  earnest 
wish  that  the  choice  had  fallen  upon  a  man  less 
declined  in  years,  and  better  qualified  to  encounter 
the  usual  vicissitudes  of  war. 

'*  You  know,  sir,  what  calculations  I  had  made, 
relative  to  the  probable  course  of  events  on  my 
retiring  from  office,  and  the  determination,  with 
which  I  had  consoled  myself,  of  closing  the  rem^ 
nant  of  my  days  in  my  present  peaceful  abodes 
s  s  a 
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You  wiD  therefore  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  and 
appreciate  the  sensations  I  must  have  experienced,  to 
bring  my  mind  to  anyconciusion  that  would  pledge  mc 
at  so  late  a  period  of  life^  to  leave  scenes  I  sincerely 
love,  to  enter  upon  the  boundless  field  of  publick 
action,  incessant  trouble,  and  high  responsibility. 

^^  It  was  not  possible  ior  me  to  remain  ignorant  of, 
or  indifierent  to  recent  transsEiCtions*  The  conduct  txf 
the  Directory  of  ^France  towards  our  country  j  their 
insidious  hostility  to  its  government ;  their  various 
practices  to  withdraw  the  affections  of  the  people 
from  it ;  the  evident  tendency  of  their  arts,  and  those 
of  tlieir  agents,  to  countenance  and  invigorate  op- 
position ;  their  disregard  of  solemil  treaties  and  the 
bws  of  nations ;  their  war  upon  our  defenceless  com- 
merce ;  their  treatment  of  our  Ministers  of  peace-; 
and  their  demands,  amounting  to  tribute,  could  not 
fiiil  to  excite  in  me,  sentiments  corresponding  wifli 
those  my  countrymen  have  so  ^ncnjlly  expressed 
in  their  affectionate  addresses  to  you. 

"  Believe  me,  sir,  no  man  can  more  cordhdljr 
approve  the  wise  and  prudent  measures  of  your  Ad- 
ministration. They  ought  to  inspire  universal  con- 
fidence, and  will,  no  doilbt,  combined  with  die  fitatr 
of  things,  call  from  Congress  such  laws  and  means 
as  will  enable  you  to  tnttt  the  full  force  and  extent 
of  the  crisis. 

^^iSatisfied,  therefore,  that  you  have  sincere^ly 
wished  and  endeavoured  to  avert  war,  and  ex- 
hausted to  the  last  drop  &e  cup  of  reconciliation^ 
we  can,  with  pure  hearts,  appeal  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  our  cause,  and  may    confidently  trust 
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the  Glial  result,  to  tb^t  kind  Providence  »hQ  has 
heretofore,  and  so  often,  signally  favoured  the  people 
<^  the  United  States, 

"  Thinking  in  this  manner,  and  feeling  hoiv  in* 
4;unib.ent  it  is  upon  every  penon  of  every  descrip^ 
t^on  to  contribute,  at  all  times,  to  lus  poui^try's 
:vi^elfare,  and  especially  in  a  moment  like  the 
present,  when  every  thing  we  hold .  dear  and  sal- 
ted is  so  seriously  threateQed,  I  have  finally  deteh 
mined  to  accept  the  commission  of  Commander  in 
^hief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  ^ith  the 
reserve  only,  that  I  shall  not  be  called  into  the  field 
until  .the  army  is  in  a  situation  to  require  my  pres- 
ence,  or  it  becomes  indispensable  by  the  urgency  of 
circumstances, 

'<  In  making  this  veseiration,  I  beg  it  to  he  un- 
derstood that  I  do  not  mean  to  withhold  any  assists 
ance  to  arrange  and  organize  the  army,  which  yq^^ 
may  think  I  can  affords  I  take  the  liberty  also  to  meiKr 
tion  that  I  must  decline  having  my  acceptance  consid-^ 
^red  as  drawing ^ter  it  any  immediate  charge  upoi^  the 
publickt  <»*  that  I  can  receive  any  emotumentsannex*. 
cd  to  the  iq^oinitment  before  I  am  in  a  situatiqn  to 
inciu*  expense/* 

From  Ais  period  thedomestick  employments  of 
General  Washington  were  blended  with  theqon- 
cems  of  his  publick  commission ;  but  he  did  not  ap^ 
prehend  that  France  would  push  her  aggressions  to 
actual  war.  He  conceived  that  the  <iject  of  thq 
Directory  was  to  subject  the  Government  of  the  U- 
nited  States  to  their  measures,  either  through  fear 
0f  war,  or  by  the  cpnti«Un|f  inftuenpe  Qf  th#  people. 
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It  y;as  the  settled  opinion  of  the  General,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  were  actuated 
by  the  love  of  country,  and  only  needed  information 
respecting  the  measures  of  government,  to  induce 
them  to  support  it.  In  the  patriotick  spirit,  excited 
in  1798,  he  contemplated  a  resource,  which  might 
at  all  times  be  relied  upon  to  repel  foreign  aggres* 
ftions,  and  on  this  occasion  he  confidently  expectedt 
that  France  would  recede  from  her  insolent  pre- 
tensions. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his 
predictions.  On  Friday,  December  13,  1799,  while 
superintending  some  improvements  on  his  estate,  he 
was  out  in  a  light  rain,  which  wet  his  neck  and 
hair.  The  occurrence  commanded  no  immediate 
attention,  but  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night  he 
was  seized  with  an  inflammation  of  the  wind  pipe* 
The  complaint  was  accompanied  with  difficulty  ia 
Bwallowing,  and  with  a  quick  and  laborious  respi* 
ration. 

G>nceiving  that  bleeding  would  be  salutary,  a 
vein  was  opened  by  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
the  lancet,  and  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  taken  firom 
him ;  but  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  send  for 
his  Physician  until  the  morning.  About  11  o'clock 
on  Saturday,  Dr.  Craik  airived,  and  perceiving  his 
extreme  danger,  desired  the  advice  of  two  consult- 
ing  Physicians ;  but  their  aid,  in  this  case,  was  un- 
availing.  Speaking  soon  became  painful,  and  respi^ 
ration  contracted  and  imperfect,  and  at  half  past  elev. 
en  on  Saturday  night,  December  14,  in  the  fuDi 
possession  of  reason,  he  expired* 
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From  the  moment  of  attack,  he  believed  thedis* 
case  would  prove  mortal,  and  submitted  to  medical 
aid  rather  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  anxious  friends, 
than  from  any  expectation  of  relief.  Some  hours 
before  death,  with  extreme  difficulty,  he  intelligibly 
expressed  a  desire,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
die  without  further  disturbance;  When  he  could 
no  longer  swallow,  he  undressed  himself  and  got 
into  bed,  there  to  await  his  dissolution.  Dr.  Craik 
took  the  head  of  his  beloved  and  respected  friend  in 
his  lap,  to  whom  the  General  said,  "  Doctor,  1  ani 
dying,  and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time,  but  I 
am  not  afraid  to  die."  With  fortitude  he  bore  the 
painful  conflict,  and  with  perfect  serenity  resigned 
himself  to  his  God. 

His  interment  on  Wednesday,  the  18th  of  De- 
cember,  was  attended  by  religious  services,  and  mili- 
tary  honours ;  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  fol- 
lowed his  hearse,  as  undissembled  mourners. 

The  report  of  the  death  of  Gefieral  Wash  i  n  c  toh 
reached  the  seat  of  Government  before  the  informa- 
tion of  his  sickness.  It  excited  the  highest  sensibil- 
ity  in  the  members  of  Congress,  and  overwhelmed 
then!  with  affliction.  A  solemn  silence  prevailed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  several  minutes.  At 
length,  Mr.Marshall,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  mentioned  the  melancholy  information. 
**  This  information  is  not  certain,''  he  observed,  **  but 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  true.  After 
receiving  intelligence,"  he  added,  *' of  a  national 
^calamity  so  heavy  and  afflicting,  tlie  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  can  be  but  ill  fitted  for  publicITbusiness,'* 
In  consequeace^  both  Houses  adjourned. 
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On  opening  the  House  the  next  morning,  Mr. 
Marstiuli  addressed  the  Chair  in  the  foUowing 
manner* 

**  The  melancholy  event  which  was  yesterday 
announced  with  doubt»  has  been  rendered  but  too 
certain.  Our  Washington  is  no  more!  The 
Hero,  the  Patriot,  and  the  Sage  of  America^..tiie 
man  on  whom,  in  times  of  dsuiger,  every  eye  was 
turned,  and  all  hopes  were  placed,  lives  now  only  in 
his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  ai&icted  peopIe«  . 

*'  If,  sir,  it  had  even  not  been  usual  openly  to 
testify  respect  (or  the  memory  of  those,  whom  Heav- 
en  has  selected  as  its  instruments  for  dispensing 
good  to  nian,  yet,  such  has  been  the  uncommon 
worth,  and  sudi  the  extraordinary  incidents  which 
have  marked  the  life  of  him  whose  loss  we  all  deplore, 
that  the  whole  American  nation,  impelled  by  die 
same  feelings,  would  call^  with  one  voice,  for  a 
publick  manifestation  of  that  sorrow  which  is  so  deep 
and  so  universal* 

*'  More  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much  as 
to  one  individual  was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to 
found  this  our  wide  spreading  empire,  and  to  give 
to  the  Western  World,  independence  and  freedom, 

^*  Having  effected  the  great  object  for  which  he 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  armies,  we  hafve  seen 
him  convert  the  sword  into  the  ploughshare,  and 
sink  the  soldier  into  the  citizen. 

"  When  the  debility  of  our  Federal  System  had 
become  manifest,  and  the  bonds  which  connected 
this  vast  Continent  were  dissolving,  we  have  seen 
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ftttny  the  Chief  of  those  Patiiote  who  formed  for  u9 
a  Constitution,  which,  by  preserving  the  Union, 
win,  I  trust,  substantiate  and  perpetuate  those  bles- 
sings which  our  Revolution  had  promised  to  be* 
stow. 

**  In  obedience  to  the. general  voice  of  his  coun- 
try, csrtling  him  to  preside  over  a  great  people,  we  have 
seen  him  once  more  quit  the  retirement  he  loved^ 
and  in  a  season  more  stormy  and  tempestuous  than 
war  Itself,  with  ailmand  wise  determination,  pur- 
sue the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  contribute^ 
more  than  any  other  could  contribute,  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  that  system  of  policy,  which  will,  I  mist, 
yet  preserve  our  peace,  our  honour  and  indepen- 
dence. 

'^^  Having  twice  l)een  iinanimoiifity  dtosen  the 
'Chief  Magistrate  of  a  free  people,  we  have  seen  him» 
at  a  time  when  his  reelection  with  universal  sufirage 
could  not  be  doubted,  a£R>rd  to  the  world  ^a  fwe'ia^ 
stance  oftnoderation,by  withdrawing  from'his  high 
station  to  the  peaceful  waflks  of  private  life. 

**  However  the  publiek  conGdence  may  change; 
and  the  publick  sdSbctions  fiuetuate  with  respect  to 
others,  with  respect  to  htm,  they  iiave,  in  warandfpi 
peace^  in  publick  and  in  private  life,  been  im  steady 
as  his  own  ^rm  mind,  andas  constant  as  his  own  ex* 
alted  virtues. 

^^'Let  us  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  to  our  :departed  friend.  Let 
the  Grand  Council  i!)f  the  nation  display  those  senti- 
jsients  which  the  nation  ^Is.    >For  tUs  {Durpose  4 
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hold  in  my  hand  some  resolutions  which  I  tsdce  the 
literty  of  offering  to  the  House." 

The  resolutions,  after  stating  the  death  of  Gen* 
eral  Washington,  were  as  follows* 

"  Resolved,  That- this  House  will  wait  on  the 
President  in  condolence  of  tliis  mournful  event. 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  Speaker^s  chair  be  shroud* 
ed  with  black,  and  that  the  members  and  officers  oS 
the  House  wear  black  during  the  session. 

*^  Resolved,  That  a  Committee  in  conjunctiofi 
with  one  from  the  Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider 
on  the  most  suitable  manner  of  paying  honour  to  the 
memory  of  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens/' 

These  resolutions  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  a 
written  message  was  received  from  the  President, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lear,  ^*  which,"  said 
the  message,  *^  will  inform  you  that  it  had  pleased  . 
Divine  Providence  to  remove  from  this  life  our 
excellent  fellow  citizen,  George  Washington, 
by  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  a  long  series  of  services 
to  his  country,  rendered  illustrious  through  the 
world*  It  remains  for  an  aifectionate  and  grateful 
people,  in  whose  hearts  he  can  never  die,  to  paj 
suitable  honour  to  his  memory." 

On  this  mournful  event,  the  Senate  addressed 
to  the  President  the  following  letter. 

*'  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  re^)ectfully 
take  leave,  sir,  to  exfN^ss  to  you  their  deep  regret 
for  the  loss  their  country  sustains  in  the  death  of 
General  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


"  This  fevcnt  sd  distressing  to  all  our  fellotv  citi- 
iaens,  must  be  peculiarly  heavy  to  you,  who  have 
long  been  associated  with  hiih  in  (keds  of  patriotism. 
Permit  us,  sir,  to  itiidgle  our  tears  with  yours.  Oii 
this  occasion  it  is  fnanly  to  Wtep.  To  lose  such  d 
man,  at  such  a  crisis,  is  no  common  calamity,  to 
the  world.  Our  countiy  mourns  a  Father.  The 
Almighty  Disposer  of  human  events  has  taken  from 
Us  our  greatest  benefactor  and  oniament.  It  becomes 
us  to  submit  with  i^verence  to  HIM  who  "maketh 
darkness  his  pavilion.'' 

"  With  patriotick  Jirtdewc  review  the  life  of 
our  WASHINGTON,  tod  compare  hiiti  with 
those  of  othef  countries  who  have  been  preeminent 
in  fame*  Ancient  and  modern  names  are  dimin- 
ished before  him.  Gi^atness  and  guilt  have  too  of- 
tkri  be^n  allied ;  but  hii  fame  is  tVhiter  than  it  is 
bHllhrnt«  The  destroyers  of  fiations  stood  abashed 
at  the  majesiky  of  hh  vhtues.  It  reproved  the  in- 
temperance ef  their  ambition,  and  darkened  thfe 
"Aplendour  of  victory.  The  scene  is  closed,  nnd  we 
are  no  longer  anxious  lest  misfortufie  should  sully 
his  glory ;  he  has  travelled  on  to  the  end  of  his  jour- 
ney, and  carried  with  him  an  increasing  weight  of 
hohour ;  he  has  deposited  it  safely  where  misfor- 
tune cannot  tarnish  it ;  where  malice  cannot  blast 
it.  Favoured  of  heaven,  he  departed  without  ex- 
hibiting the  .weakness  of  humanity ;  magnanimous 
in  death,  thb  darkness  of  the  grave  could  not  obscure 
his  brightness. 

"  Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks 
to  God,  his  glory  i^ consummated.   Washington 
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yet  lives  on  Earth  in  his  spotless  eiainple..«.His 
spirit  is  in  Heaven. 

**  Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of 
the  heroick  General,  the  patriotick  Statesman,  and 
the  virtuous  Sage.  .  Let  them  teach  their  children 
never  to  forgpt  that  the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  his 
example  ai^e  their  inheritance*^^ 

To  which  the  President  made  the  foUowin^^ 
answer* 

"  I  receive,  with  the  most  respectful  and  afiec- 
tionate  sentiments,  in  this  impressive  address,  the 
obliging  expressions  of  your  regret  for  the  loss  our 
country  has  sustained,  in  the  death  of  her  most  es- 
teemed, beloved  and  admired  citizen. 

"In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions on  this  melancholy  event,  you  will  permit  me 
to  say,  that  I  have  seen  him  in  the  days  of  adversity, 
in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  deepest  distress,  and 
mobt  trying  perplexities*  I  have  also  attended  him. 
in  his  highest  elevation,  and  most  prosperous  felicity, 
with  uniform  admiration  of  his  wisdom,  moderation 
and  constancy. 

"  Among  all  our  original  associates  in  that 
memorable  league  of  this  Continent  in  1774,  which 
first  expressed  the  sovereign  will  of  a  free  nation  in 
America,  he  was  the  only  one  remaining  in  the  gen- 
eral government.  Although  with  a  constitution 
more  enfeebled  than  his,  at  an  age  when  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  prepare  for  retirement,  I  feel  myself 
alone,  bereaved  of  my  last  brodier ;  yet  I  derive  a 
•strong  consolation  from  the  unanimous  dispo^- 
tion  which  appears  in  all  ages  and  classes  to  mingle 
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their  sorrows  with  mine  on  this  common  calamity  to 
the  world. 

"The  life  of  our  Washington  cannot  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  countries,  wlio 
hav^  been  most  celebrated  and  exalted  by  fame. 
The  attributes;  and  decorations  of  royalty  could  ojn- 
ly  have  served  to  eclipse  the  majesty  of  those  vir- 
tues  which  made  him  from  being  a  modest  citizeriy 
a  more  resplendent  luminary.  Misfortune,  had  he 
lived,  could  hereafter  have  sullied  his  glory  only 
with  those  superficial  minds^  who,  believing  that 
characters  and  actions  are  marked  jby  success  alone, 
rarely  deserve  tb  enjoy  it^  Malicfs  coulji  never  blast 
his  honour^  jandw^  made  him  a  singular  exception 
to  her  universal  rule*  For  himself,  he  had  lived 
long  enough  tp  life  arid  to  glory,  for  his  fellow 
citizens,  if  their  prayers  could  have  been  answered, 
he  would  have  been  immortal ;  for  me,  his  depart^ 
urc  is  at  a  most  lunfortunate  moment.  Trusting, 
however,  in  the  wise  and  righteous  dominion  of 
Providence  over  the  passions  of  men,  and  the  results 
of  their  councils  and  actions,  as  well  as  over  their 
lives,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  humble  resignqr 
tion. 

"  His  example  is  now  complete ;  and  it  will 
teach  wisdom  and  virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens 
and  men,  not  only  in  the  present  age,  but  in  future 
generations,  as  long  as  our  history  shall  be  read.  If 
a  Trajan  found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus  Aurelius  can  ney. 
4Er  want  biographers,  eulogists,  or  historians.'' 

A  joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  reported 
flf^t  following  resolutionsii 
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"  That  a  marble  monument  be  erected  bj'  tho 
United  States  at  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that 
the  family  of  General  Washington  be  requested 
to  permit  his  body  to  be  deposited  under  it ;  an4 
that  the  monument  be  so  designed  as  to  con^mem- 
orate  the  great  events  of  liis  military  and  political 
life. 

*^  That  there  be  a  funeral  procession  frofn  Coor 
gress  Hall  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in 
memory  of  General  Washington,  oo  Thursday 
the  26th  instant,  and  that  an  Oration  be  prepared  at 
the  request  of  Congress,  to  be  delivered  before  both 
Houses  on  that  day ;  and  that  the  Presideut  of  the 
3enate,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative^ 
be  desired  to  request  one  of  (he  members  of  Con- 
.gress  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  same. 

**  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  as  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days. 

*^That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
quested  to  direct  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mrs.  Washington,  assuring  her  of 
the  profound  respect  Congress  will  ever  bear  to  her 
person  and  character,  of  their  condolence  on  the  late 
affecting  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  eatreating 
her  assent  to  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  General 
Washington  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  first 
resolution. 

"  That  the  President  be  requested  tp  issue  his 
Proclamation,  notifying  to  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  the  recommendation  contained  in 
the  third  resolution." 


TI>p  President  ti^T)sm|ttp4  fhe  issiolatipps  0f 
Congress  to  Mr.  W^shiDgton,  to  whiph  ^U?  thU» 

"  Taught  bj  the  grp.»t  exa?nplp  which  I  have  sp 
long  hful  be&Fje  ine,  n^ver  to  Qp)K)$e  my  i^ivat? 
wishes  to  the  publick  m\l^  I  must  CQpspnt  tp  th^  re* 
qupst  ip^de  hy  Cpngrcss,  which  you  h»ye  h«d  th^ 
goodness  to  transmit  to  me ;  and  ifi  d^ing  this,  ( 
i^eed  not,  I  cannot  s^jr,  what  a  $4criQc(s  of  iqf}iyvclual 
^ling  I  ma)ce  tP  ^  sei^e  of  duty, '^ 

Ipforn^ation  of  the  death  qf  Gepo?}  WA^mvGt 
70N  w^9throu|;hai;Kt  t)[^  Upite4  6litfe$,^cpinpa|ii^ 
by  spontaneous '^d  univers^  ^^pr^^ipi^  of  dfcep 
grief  for  his  loss,  and  of  the  highest  yesoier^tiaa  fpjr 
his  memory*  The  citizens  without  exception  com- 
plied with  the  recommendations  of  Congress.  Civil 
Incorporations  and  Legislative  Bodies,  Colleges  and 
^  other  respectable  Societies,  formed  funeral  pro* 
cessions,  and  attended  upon  prayers,  eulogies,  and 
orations. 

The  resolution  of  Congress  respecting  the  mon- 
ument  has  not  been  carried  into  execution.  When 
a  motion  for  the  necessary  appropriation  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  many  members 
manifested  a  preference  for  an  Equestrian  Statue, 
voted  by  Congress  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  in 
the  dispute  between  a  monument  and  a  statue,  the 
session  of  the  Legislature  passed  away,  and  no  ap- 
propriation was  made. 

They,  who  had  opposed  every  part  of  his  ad- 
ministration, probably  could  not  in  sincerity  favour 
fk  National  Monument  to  his  memory ;    and  when 
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for  any  ohtt  quality  of  greatness  and  worth,  as  for  tlicf 
union  of  those  great,  amiable  and  good  qualities, 
which  are  very  rarely  combined  in  the  same  char- 
acter. 

His  maxims  were  formed  upon  the  result  of  ma- 
tufii  reflection,  (jt  e^tfensive  ext)erience ;  they  were 
the  invar kMe  rulw  of  hii  practice ;  and  on  all  itn« 
t)6ttJlttt  iriStanc^s,  he  seemed  fo  have  an  intuitive 
Vietv  df  <vhat  the  occasioh  rendered  fit  and  proper, 
fie  pufsued  his  purposes  t^rJth  a  resolution,  which, 
one  soiitafy  moment  excepted,  nevef'  failed  hini.* 

Alive  to  kocki  pleasures,  he  delighted  to  en- 
ter into  famrllar  conversation  with  his  acqtiaJnt- 
inCe,  and  was  soifnetimeij  sportive  in  his  letters  to 
his  friends ;  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  th^  dignity  of 
his  character,  nor  deviated  from  the  decorous  and 
appropriate  behaviouf  becoming  his  statibn  in  soci- 
ety. 

He  comAiaiided  from  all  the  most  respectful  at- 
tention, and  no  man  in  his  company  ever  fell  into 
light  or  lewd  cbnversatloh.  His  stile  of  living  cor- 
responded with  his  wealth  ;  but  his  extensive  estab** 
Kshment  wis  thafiaged  with  tlie  strictest  econohiy, 
and  he  ever  reserved  ample  funds  liberally  to  pro- 
mote schemes  of  private  benevolence,  and  works  of 
publick  utility.  Punctual  himself  to  every  engage- 
ment, he  exacted  from  others  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
contracts,  but  to  the  necessitous  he  was  diflfusive  in 
his  charities,  and  he  greatly  assisted  the  poorer  clas- 
ses of  people  in  his  vicinity,  by  furnishing  them  with 
means  successfully  to  prosecute  plans  of  industry. 

•  On  Yark  Island,  in  1776....See  page  98. 
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tn  domestick  and  private  life,  he  blended  the  aii* 
thority  of  the  master  with  the  care  and  kindness  of 
the  guardian  and  friend.  Solicitous  for  the  welfare 
oT  his  slaves^  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  every 
morning  rode  round  his  estates  to  examine  their 
condition  ;  for  the  sick,  physicians  were  provided, 
and  to  the  weak  and  infirm  every  necessary  comfort 
was  administered.  The  servitude  of  the  negroed 
lay  with  weight  upon  his  mind :  he  often  made  it 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  revolved  several 
plans  for  their  general  emancipation ;  but  could  de« 
vise  none,  which  promised  success,  in  consistency 
,  with  humanity  to  them,  and  safety  to  the  state. 

The  address  presented  to  him  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  fully  shows 
how  much  he  was  endeared  to  his  neighbout^,  and 
the  affection  and  esteem,  in  which  his  friends  held 
his  private  character. 

His  industry  was  unremitted,  and  his  method  so 
exact,  that  dl  the  complicated  business  of  his  mili- 
tary command,  and  civil  administration,  was  man** 
aged  without  confusion,  and  without  hurry. 

Not  feeling  the  lust  of  power,  and  ambitiouit 
only  for  honourable  fame,  he  devoted  himself  to  his^ 
country  upon  the  most  disinterested  principles ;  and 
his  actions  wore  not  the  semblance  but  the  reality 
of  virtue  :  The  purity  of  his  motives  was  accredited^ 
and  absolute  confidence  placed  in  his  patriotism. 

.  While  filling  a  publick  station,  the  performance 
of  his  duty  took  the  place  of  pleasure,  emolument 
and  every  private  consideration.  During  the  ittorc 
critical  years  of  the  war,  a  smile  was  scarcely  seen 
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upon  his  countenance,  he  gave  himself  no  iiidinenC» 
of  relaxation  ;  but  his  whole  ihind  was  engrossed  t» 
execute  successfully  his  trust. 

As  a  military  commander,  he  stru^ed  witfi 
Minumerable  embarrassments,  arising  from  the  short 
inlistment  of  his  men,  and  from  tlie  want  of  provis- 
ions, clothing,  arms  and  ammunition ;  and  an  opin- 
ion of  his  achievements  should  be  formed  in  view 
of  these  inadequate  means. 

The  first  years  of.  his  ci^'il  administration  were 
attended  widi  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  a 
great  proportion  of  his  countrymen  reprobated  his 
measures,  they  universally  venerated  his  character, 
and  relied  implicitly  on  his  integrity.  Although 
las  opponents  eventually  deemed  it  expedient  to 
vilify  his  character^  that  they  might  diminish  his 
political  influence;  yet  the  moment. that  he  re* 
tired  from  publick  life,  they  returned  to  their  expres- 
sions of  veneration  and  esteem  ^  and  after  his  death, 
used  every  endeavour  to  secure  to  their  party  the  in- 
fluence of  his  name. 

He  was  as  eminent  for  piety,  as  for  patriotism. 
His  publick  and  private  conduct  evince^  that  he  im- 
pressively  felt  a  sense  of  the  superintendence  of  God 
and  of  the  dependence  of  man.  In  his  addresses 
while  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  of  tl^e  national 
government^  he  gratefully  noticed  the  signal  bless- 
ings  of  Providence,  and  fervently  commended  his 
country  to  divine  benediction.  In  private,  he  was 
known  to  have  been  habitually  devout. 

In  principle  and  practice  he  was  a  Christian* 
The  support  of  an  Episcopal  church,  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Mount  Vernon,  rested  principally  Upon  him,  gpd 
liere,  when  on  his  estate,  he  with  constancy  attendr 
ed  pubtick  worship.  In  his  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  mentioning  the 
favourable  period  of  the  world  at  which  the  inde- 
pendence  of  his  country  was  established,  and  enu- 
merating the  causes  which  unitedly  had  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  human  society;  he,  above  science, 
philosophy,  commerce,  and  all  other  considerations, 
ranked  "  the  pure  and  benign  light  of  jRevelation.^^ 
Supplicating  Heaven  that  his  fellow  citizens  might 
cultivate  the  disposition,  and  practise  the  virtues^ 
which  exalt  a  community,  he  presented  the  following 
petition  to  his  God,  **  That  he  would  most  gracious- 
ly be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity, 
humility  and  pacifick  temper  of  mind,  which  were 
thecbaracteristicks  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  bles^ 
jsed  religion  ;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example,  in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be  an 
happy  nation.'* 

During  the  war,  he  not  unfrequendy  rode  tea 
or  twelve  miles  from  camp  to  attend  publick  wor- 
ship ;  and  he  never  omitted  this  attendance,  when 
opportunity  presiented* 

In  the  establishment  of  his  presidential  household, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  Sabbath,  free  from  the 
interruptions  of  private  visits,  or  pubHck  business; 
and  throughout  the  eight  years  of  his  civil  adminis- 
ti;^tion,  he  gave  to  the  institutions  of  Christianity  the 
influence  of  his  example. 

He  was  as  fortunate  as  great  and  good* 
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Under  his  auspices,  a  civil  war  was  conducted 
with  mildness,  and  a  revolution  with  order.  Raised 
himself  above  the  influence  of  popular  passions,  he 
happily  directed  these  passions  to  the  most  usefu) 
purposes.  Uniting  the  talents  of  the  soldier  with 
the  qualifications  of  the  statesman,  and  pursuing, 
unmoved  by  difficulties,  the  noblest  end  by  the  pur- 
est means,  he  had  the  supreme  satis&ction  of  behold- 
ing the  complete  success  of  his  great  military  and 
civil  services,  in  the  independence  and  happiness  of 
bis  country. 


THE  END. 
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WASHINGTON'S  WILL. 


JJ\r  THE  KAME  OF  GOD,  AMEM 
I  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  of  Mount  Vernon,* 
Citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  lately  President  of  the  same» 
DO  make,  ordain  and  declare  this  Instrument,  which  is  written 
with  my  own  hand,*  and  every  page  thereof  subscribed  with 
sny  Name,  to  be  my  last  WILX.  and  TESTAMENT,  revok- 
ing all  othersf— -v/m/^'miff.  Al>  my  debts,  of  which  there 
are  but  few,  and  none  of  magnitude,  are  to  be  punctually  and 
apeedily  pud,  and  the  Legacies  herein  after  bequeathed,  are  to 
be  discharged  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  in  tho 
manner  directed. 

Item,F^To  my  dearly  beloved  Wife  Martha  Wtuhtngton^ 
I  give^and  bequeath  the  use,  profit  and  benefit  of  my  whole  Es- 
tate, real  and  personal,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  except 
such  paits  thereof  as  are  specially  disposed  of  hereafter.  My 
improved  Lot,  in  the  town  of  Alexandria,  situated  on  Pitt  and 
Cameron  streets,  I  give  to  her  and  her  heirs  forever  ;  as  I  also 
do  my  Household  and  Kitchen  Furniture,  of  every  sort  and 
kind,  unth  the  Liquors  and  Groceries  which  may  be  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be  used  and  dbposed  of  as  she  may 
think  proper. 

//fm.^»Upon  the  decease  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  and  de- 
sire that  all  the  Slaves  which  I  hold  in  my  own  right  shall  re* 

*  In  tlM  origiotl  miaufcript,  Cioft«i  Wasbivcton*!  name  wm  written 
tt  the  bottom  of  every  page. 
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ccivc  their  freedom.  To  emancipate  them  daring  her  Ufis^ 
would,  though  earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  such 
insuperable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  intermixture  by 
marriage  with  the  dowpr  negroes,  a^  to  excite  the  most  pain* 
fill  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  consequences  from  the  lat» 
ter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same 
proprietor  ;  it  not  being  in  ray  power,  under  the  tenure  by 
which  the  dower  negroes  are  held,  to  manumit  them.  And 
nvherea9^  among  those  who  will  receive  freedom  according  to 
thb  devise^  there  may  be  some,  who  from  old  sige  or  hpdily  in- 
firmities, and  others,  who  on  account  of  their  infancy,  that  will 
be  unable  to  support  themselves,  it  is  my  will  and  de^re,  that 
all  who  come  under  the  first  and  second  description,  shpll  be 
comfortably  clothed  and  fed  by  my  heirs  while  they  live  ;  and 
that  such  of  the  latter  description  as  have  nb  parents  living,  or 
if  living,  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for  them^  shall  be 
bound  by  die  court  until  they  shall  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty* 
five  years ;  and  in  cases  where  no  record  can  be  produced, 
whereby  their  ages  can  be  ascertained,  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  upon  its  own  view  of  the  subject,  shall  be  adequate  and 
final.  The  negroes  thus  bound,  arc  (by  their  masters  or 
mistresses)  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  bnnight 
vp  to  some  useful  occupation,  agrpe^bly  to  the  li^ws  of  thtt 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  providing  for  the  support  of  orr 
phan  and  other  poor  children.  And  I  do  hereby  expressly 
forbid  the  sale  or  transporta^on,  out  of  the  said  Common- 
wealth)  of  any  Slave,  I  may  die  possessed  of,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever.  And  I  do  moreover,  most  po^itedly  and 
most  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  Executors  hereafter  namedi 
or  the  survivor  of  them,  to  see  that  this  clause  respecting 
Slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  religiously  fulfilled  at  th9 
epoch  at  which  it  is  directed  to  take  place,  without  evasioQi 
neglect^  or  delay,  after  the  crops  which  may  then  l^  on  the 
ground  are  harvested,  particularly  as  it  respects  the  aged  an4 
infirm ;  seeing  that  a  regular  and  permanent  fund  be  es- 
tablished for  their  support,  as  long  as  there  are'  subjects 
requiring  it ;  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  provision  to  b* 
made  by  individuals.     And  to  my  Mulatto  man,  WiiUamy  cftU« 
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iag  himself 'William  Lee,  I  gire  immediate  freedom,  or  if  h« 
should  prefer  it,  (on  account  of  the  accidents  which  have  be- 
fEdlen  him,  and  which  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  walk- 
Ihg,  OF  of  any  active  employment)  to  remain  in  the  situation 
he  now  isy  it  shall  be  optional  in  him  to  do  so  ;  in  either  case> 
however,  I  allow  him  an  annuity  of  Thirty  Dollars,  during  his 
natural  life,  which  shall  be  independent  of  the  victuals  and 
clothes  he  has  been  a(!customed  to  receive,  if  he  chooses  the 
last  alternative  ;  but  in  full  with  his  freedom,  if  he  prefers  the 
first ;  and  this  I  give  him,  as  a  testimony  of  my  sense  of  his 
attachment  to  me,  and  for  his  faithful  services  during  the 
Revoludonary  War. 

Item,^^To  the  Trustees  (Govemours,  or  by  whatsoevef 
other  name  they  may  be  designated)  of  the  Academy,  in  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  trust.  Four  Thou^ 
sand  Dollars,  or  in  other  words,  twenty  of  the  Shares  which  t 
hold  in  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  tovrards  the  support  of  a  Free 
School,  established  at,  and  annexed  to,  the  said  Academy,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  such  Orphan  Children,  or  the  Chil- 
dren of  such  other  poor  and  indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to 
accomplish  it  with  their  o^vn  means  ;  and  who,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Seminary,  are  best  entitled* 
to  the  benefit  of  this  donation.  The  aforesaid  20  Shares  I 
give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity  ;  the  dividends  onlyof  whicfit 
are  to  be  drawn  for,  and  applied  by  the  said  Trustees^ 
for  the  ume  beiiig,  for  the  uses  abovementioned  ;  the  Stock 
to  remain  entire  and  untouched,  unless  indications  of  £^1- 
ure  of  the  sud  Bank  should  be  so  apparent,  or  a  discontin- 
uance thereof,  should  render  a  removal  of  this  fiind  necessary. 
In  either  of  these  cases,  the  amount  of  the  Stock  here  devised 
is  to  be  vested  in  some  other  bank,  or  publick  institution, 
whereby  the  interest  may  with  regularity  and  certainty  be 
drawn  and  applied  as  above :  And,  to  prevent  misconception, 
my  meaning  is,  and  b  hereby  declared  to  be,  that  these  Twen- 
ty Shares  are  in  lieu  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  Thous- 
and Pounds  given  by  a  missive  letter  some  years  ago ;  in  con- 
sequence whereof,  an  annuity  of  Fifty  Pounds  has  since  beea 
paid  towards  the  support  of  this  institution. 
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J/^m.— WftSRtAS   bf  a  law  of  th^  Camnionwealtli  dt 
Virginia,  enacted  in  the  year  1785,  the  Legislature  thereof 
Was  pleased,  as  an  evidence  of  its  appi^ibation  of  the  services  I 
had  rendered  the  publick  during  the  Revolution,  and  partly  I 
believe,  in  consideration  of  my  having  suggested  the  vast  ad- 
irantages  ^hich  the  community  would  derive  from  the  extent 
sion  of  its  inland  navigation  under  Liegislative  patronage,  to 
present  me  with  One  Hundred  Shares,  of  One  Hundred  Dol- 
lars each,  in  the  incorporated  Company,  established  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  navigation  of  James*  River,  from  fide 
water  to  the  mountains ;— ^uid  also  with  Fifty  Shares  of  \QOL 
sterling  each,  in  the  corporation  of  another  company  likewise 
established  for  the  similar  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Potowmack,  from  the  tide  water  to  Fort  Cumberiand ; 
the  acceptance  of  which,  although  the  offer  was  highly  honour* 
able  and  grate^l  to  my  feelings,  was  refused,  as  inconsisteiiC 
with  a  principle  which  I  had  adopted,  and  had  never  departed 
from— -viz.  not  to  receive  pecuniary  compensation  for  any  ser* 
vices  I  could  render  my  country  in  its  arduous  struggle  with 
Great  Britain  for  its  rights  ;  and  because  I  had  evaded  siimlar 
propositions  from  other  States  in  the  Union.    Adding  to  this 
refusal,  however,  an  intimation  that,  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure 
of  the  legislature,  to  permit  me  to  appropriate  the  said  shares 
to  fnib&ck  uaesj  I  would  receive  them  on  those  terms  with  duo 
sensibility ;  and  this  it  having  consented  to,  in  flattering  termSf 
as  will  appear  by  a  subsequent  law,  and  sundry  resolutions,  in 
the  piost  ample  and  honburable  manner,  I  proceed  after  this  re- 
cital, for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  case,  to  declare 
—That  as  it  has  always  been  a  source  of  serious  regret  with 
me,  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United  States  sent  to  foreign 
countries  for  the  purpose  of  education,  often  before  their  minds 
were  formed,  or  they  had  imbibed  any  adequate  ideas  of  the 
happmess  of  their  own  ;  contracting  too  frequently,  not  only 
habits  of  dissipation  and  extravagance,  but  principles  unfriend- 
ly to  Republican  Government,  and  to  the  true  and  genume 
liberties  of  mankind;  which  thereafter  are  rarely  overcome. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  my  ardent  wish,  to  see  a  plan  de- 
mised on  a  Uberal  scale,  which  would-have  a  tendency  to  spmi 
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fey&tematic  ideas  through  all  parts  of  this  risiog  empire,  thereCf 
to  do  away  local  attachments  and  State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the 
nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed  ought  to  admit,  .from  our 
National  Councils.-^Looking  anxiously  forward  to  the  accom-^ 
plishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is  (in. my  estima- 
tion) my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplate  any  plan  more 
likely  to  effect  the  measure  than  the  establishment  of  an  UNI- 
VERSITY in  a  central  pan  of  the  United  States,  to  ivhich  the 
Youths  of  fortune  and  ulents  from  all  parts  thereof^  may  be 
sent  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches 
ef  polite  literature  ;  in  arte  and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowl* 
edge,  in  the  principles  of  politicks  and  good  government,  and, 
(as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance  in  my  judgment)  by  asso- 
ciating with  each  other,  and  forming  friendshipa  in  juvenile 
years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves,  in  a  proper  degree,  from 
those  local  prejudices  and  ht^itual  jealousies  which  have  just 
been  mentioned  ;  and  which,  when  carried  to  excess,  are  nev- 
er £adling  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  publick  mind,  and  preg-* 
nant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country,  under  these 
impressions,  so  fully  dilated^ 

/r^m.— I  give  and  bequeath  in  perpetuity,  the  Fiky  Shares 
which  I  hold  in.  the  Potowmack  company  (under  the  aforesaid 
acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia)  towards  the  endowment  of 
an  UNIVERSITY,  to  be  estabUshed  within  the  limits  of  the 
district  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  General  Gov* 
emment,  if  that  Government  should  incline  to  extend  a  foster- 
ing hafid  towards  it ;  and  until  such  Seminary  is  established^ 
and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall  be  required  for  its 
support,  my  further  will  and  desire  is  that  the  profit  accruing 
therefrom,  shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made,  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  Stock  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  or  some  other 
Bank,  at  the  discretion  6f  my  Executors,  or  by  the  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress^— provided  that  honourable  body  should  patronize  the 
measure  ;  and  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  purchase  of 
such  Stock,  is  to  be  vested  in  more  Stock,  and  soon,  until  a 
sum,  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained  $ 
of  which  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  before  mmj  years  pa»» 
W  WW 
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ttVfAyj  even  if  no  aid  or  encouragement  is  giren  hf  the  Legiila* 
tive  authoritjs  or  from  anf  other  source. 

//^m.^^The  Hundred  Shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Janes 
River  Companf  ,  I  have  g^ven,  and  now  confirm  in  petpet«ity» 
to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  the 
County  of  Rockbridge,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Item^^A  release,  exonerate  and  discharge  the  Estate  of  ny 
deceased  Brother  Samuel  WashingiWy  from  the  payment  of  the 
money  which  is  due  to  me.for  the  land  I  sold  to  Pk'Sft  PeTuOt- 
ion  (lying  in  the  County  of  Berkley)  who  assigned  the  same  to 
him,  the  said  Smourl,  who  by  agreement,  was  to  pay  me  there* 
for  :  And  vfherea9^  by  some  contract,  (the  purport  of  which  was 
never  communicated  to  me)  between  the  said  Samuel  and  his 
son,  Thornton  WoMngttmy  the  latter  became  possessed  of  tiie 
aforesaid  Land,  without  any  conveyance  having  passed  from 
roe,  either  to  the  said  Pendletwty  the  said  Samurl^  or  iht  said 
Th^rruon^  and  without  any  consideradon  having  been^  nade^  faf 
which  neglect  neither  the  legal  nor  equitable  title  has  been 
alienated  ;  it  rests  therefore  with  me  to  declare  my  istentioaa 
conceniing  the  premises ;  and  these  are  to  give  and  beq[neach 
the  said  land  to  whomsoever  the  sud  Tkomton  WuMngtvn^ 
(who  is  also  dead)  devised  the  same,  or  to  his  heirs  fiorcver,  if 
he  died  intestate,  exonerating  the  estate  of  the  said  Tkomttm^ 
'equally  with  that  of  tiie  said  Samuely  from  payment  of  the  pui^ 
ehase  money,  which,  with  interest,  agreeably  to  the  original 
eontiract  with  the  said  PauUetan^  would  amoimt  to  more  than 
*  a  Thousand  Pounds :  And  whereas^  two  other  sons  of  my  said 
deceased  Brother  Samuel^  namely,  George  Stefitoe  Wfuhmgtsm^ 
and  Lawrence  Augustine  WoBhington,  were,  by  the  decease  of 
those  to  whose  care  they  were  committed,  brought  under  my 
protection,  and  in  consequence,  have  occasioned  advances  on 
my  part,  for  their  education  at  College,  and  other  schools,  for 
their  board,  clothing,  said  other  incidental  expenses,  to  the 
amount  of  near  Five  Thousand  Dollars,  over  and  above  the 
sums  furnished,  by  their  estate,  which  sum  it  may  be  incooven- 
lent  for  them  or  their  father's  estate  to  refund-^I  do  for  these 
isasons  acquit  them  and  the  sud  estate  from  the  payment 
thereo^niy  intention  being  that  all  accounts  between  them 
and  me,  and  their  fieither's  estate  and  me>  diall  stand  balanced. 
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//^m^— The  balimce  due  to  me  from  the  e8ta|.e  of  Bartholo^ 
mevf  Dandridge^  deceased,  (my  Wife's  Brother)  and  which  . 
amounted  on  the  first  day  of  October,  1795,  to  four  hundred 
and  twentyfive  pounds,  (as  will  appear  by  an  account  rendered 
by  his  deceased  son  John  Dandridge^  who  was  the  acting  exec- 
utor of  his  father's  will,  I  release  and  acquit  from  the  payment 
thereo£«*-*-and  the  negroes  (then  thirtylhree  in  nvunber,  for- 
merly  belonging  to  the  said  estate,  who  were  taken  in  execu-  . 
tion,  sold  and  purchased  in  on  my  account,  In  the  year  (blank) 
and  ever  since  have  remained  in  the  possession,  and  to  the  use 
of  iliizry,  widow  of  the  said  Bartholomew  Dandridge^  vfixh  their 
increase,  it  is  my  will  and  hesihb  shall  continue  and  be  in 
her  possession,  without  paying  hire,  or  making  compensation 
for  the  same,  for  the  tim^  past  or  to  come,  during  her  natural 
life  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  I  direct  that  all  of  them  who 
are  forty  years  old  and  upwards,  shall  receive  their  freedom  ; 
and  all  under  that  a^e,  and  above  sixteen,  shall  sen'^  seven 
years  and  no  longer ;  and  all  under  sixteen  years  shall  serve 
until  they  are  twentyfive  years  of  age,  and  then  be  free--~and 
to  avoid  disputes  respecting  the  ages  of  any  of  these  negroes^ 
they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  Court  of  the  County  in  which 
they  reside,  uid  the  judgment  thereof,  in  this  relation,  shall  be 
final,  and  record  diereof  made,  which  may  be  adduced  as  evi-> 
dence  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  disputes  shoukl  arise  concern* 
ing  thfe  sam&^And  I  furthur  direct  that  the  heir»  of  the  said 
BoTtholomevf  Dandridge  sMl  equally  share  the  beneftts  arising 
from  the  services  of  the  said  negroes,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  thb  devise,  upon  the  decease  of  their  mother. 

Jtem^^U  Charles  Carter^  who  intermarried  with  fny  niece^ 
Betty  LcwU,  is  not  sufficiently  secured  in  the  title  to  the  lots 
he  had  of  me  in  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  it  is  my  will  and 
DESIRE  that  my  Executors  shall  make  such  conveyances  of 
them  as  the  law  requires  to  render  h  perfect. 

Item  . — To  my  nephew,  William  AugtiaHne  Washington^  and 
his  Heirs  (if  he  should  conceive  them  to  be  objects  worth 
prosecuting)  a  Lot  in  the  town  of  Manchester  (opposite  to 
Richmond)  No.  265,  drawn  on  my  sole  account,  and  also  the 
tenth  of  one  or  two  hundred  acre  lots,  and  two  or  three  half 
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acre  lots,  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of  Richmond,  drawn  in  part* 
nership  wiUi  nine  others,  all  in  the  Lottery  of  the  deceased 
^  William  Byrdy  are  given  ;  as  is  also  a  lot  which  I  purchased  of 
John  Hoodj  conveyed  by  IViUiam  Willie  and  Samuel  Gordorty 
Trustees  of  the  said  John  Hood,  numbered  139,  in  the  town  of 
Edinburgh,  in  the  County  of  Prince  George,  State  of  Virginia. 
Item, — To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  Waahingtoriy  I  give  and 
bequeath  all  the  Papers  in  my  possession,  which  relate  to  my 
civil  aud  military  administration,  of  the  afiBadrs  of  this  country. 
—I  leave  to  him  also,  such  of  my  private  Papers  as  are  worth 
presendng  ;  and  at  the  decease  of  my  Wife,  and  before,  if  she 
is  not  inclined  to  retain  them,  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Library 
of  Books  and  Pamphlets  of  every  kind. 

//rm.— Having  sold  lands  which  I  possessed  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  a  tract  held  in  equal  right  with 
George  CUntort^  late  Govemour  of  Newyork  ;  in  the  State  of 
Newyork,  my  share  of  land  and  interest,  in  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  and  a  tract  of  land  which  I  owned  in  the  County  of 
Gloucester — ^withholding  the  legal  titles  thereto,  until  the  con- 
sideration money  should  be  paid — and  having  moreover  leased 
and  conditionally  sold  (as  will  appear  by  the  tenor  of  the  said 
leases)  all  my  lands  upon  the  Great  Kenhawa,  and  a  tract  up- 
on Difficult  Run,  in  the  County  of  Loudoun,  it  is  my  will  and 
DIRECTION,  that  whensoever  tlie  contracts  are  fully  and  res- 
pectively complied  with,  according  to  the  spirit,  true  intent 
und  meaning  thereof,  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers,  their  heirs 
or  assigns,  that  then,  and  in  that  case,  conveyances  are  to  be 
made,  agreeable  to  the  terms  of  the  ssdd  contracts,  and  the 
Bioney  arising  therefrom,  when  paid,  to  be  vested  in  Bank 
Stock  ;  the  dividends  whereof,  as  of  that  also  which  is  already 
vested  therein,  is  to  inure  to  my  said  Wife  during  her  life,  but 
the  stock  itself  is  to  remain  and  be  subject  to  tlie  general  dis- 
tribution hereafter  directed. 

Item. — To  the  Earl  ofBuchan  I  recommit  the  "  Box  mad^ 
of  the  Oak,  that  sheltered  the  great  Sir  IViUiam  Wal/orey  after 
the  battle  of  Falkirk,"  presented  to  me  by  his  Lordship  in 
terms  too  flattering  for  me  to  repeat,  with  a  request  "  to  pass 
It,  on  the  event  of  my  decease,  to  the  man  in  my  country,  wLa 
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0hould  appear  to  merit  it  best,  upon  tlie  same  conditions  that 
have  induced  him  to  send  it  to  me.**  Whether  easy  or  not  to 
select  the  Man  who  might  comport  with  his  Lordship's  opin- 
ion in  this  respect,  is  not  for  me  to  say  ;  but  conceiving  that 
jio  disposition  of  this  valuable  curiosity  can  be  more  eligible 
than  the  recommitment  of  it  to  his  own  cabinet,  agreeably  to 
the  original  design  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  presented  it  to  him,  and  at  his  request,  consented 
that  it  should  be  transferred  to  me — I  do  give  and  bequeath 
the  same  to  his  Lordship  ;  and  in  case  of  his  decease,  to  his 
heir,  with  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honour  of 
presenting  it  to  me,  and  more  especially  for  the  favourable 
sentiments  with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

J/^th.-— To  my  Brother  Cliarlea  Waehington^  I  give  and  be- 
iqueath  thp  gold  headed  Cane,  left  me  by  Dr.  Franklin  in  his 
will.  I  add  nothing  to  it,  because  of  the  ample  provision  I 
have  made  for  his  issue.  To  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of 
my  juvenile  years,  Lawrence  Washington  and  Robert  Wa^ng* 
ton^  pf  Chotanck,  I  give  my  other  two  gold  headed  Canes,  hav- 
ing my  arms  engraved  on  them  ;  and  to  each,  as  they  will  be 
useful  where  they  live,  I  leave  one  of  the  Spyglassses,  which 
.constituted  part  of  my  equipage  during  thfe  late  war.  To 
my  Compatriot  in  arms,  and  old  and  intimate  Friend,  Dr. 
Craiky  I  give  njy  Bureau,  (or,  as  the  cabinet  makers  call  it, 
Tambour  Secretary)  and  the  circular  Chair,  an  appendage  of 
my  study.  Tp  Dr.  David  Stuarty  I  give  my  large  shaving 
and  dressing  Table,  and  my  Telescope.  To  the  Reverend, 
now  Bryan^  Lord  Fairfax^  I  give  a  Bible,  in  three  large  foBo 
volumes,  with  notes — ^presented  to  me  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thmn^ 
M  WiUon^  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann.  To  General  De  La 
Fayette^  I  give  a  pair  of  finely  wrought  steel  Pistols,  taken 
from  the  enemy  in  the  revolutionary  war.  To  my  Sisters  in 
Law,  Hannah  fVashington  and  Mildred  Wasldngton — ^to  my 
friends  Eleanor  Stuartj  Hcamah  Washington^  of  Fairfield, 
and  Elizabeth  Washington^  of  Hayfield,  I  ^ve  each  a  mourning 
ring,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  These  bequests 
are  not  made  for  th6  intrinsick  value  of  them, hut  asmcmcntos 
/pf  my  esteem  and  regard.    To  TMas  Lear^  I  give  the  use  of 
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Ihe  Farm  which  he  now  holds^  in  virtue  of  a  lease  from  me  to 
him  and  his  deceased  wife*  (for  and  duiin^  their  natural  tires) 
free  from  rent  during  his  life  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  it 
is  to  he  disposed  of  as  is  herein  after  direeted.  To  Saiiy  B, 
JBaymtj  (a  distant  relation  of  mine)  I  g;ive  and  hequeath  three 
hundred  dollars.  To  Sarah  Greeny  daughter  of  the  deceased 
Thoma9  BMofi^  and  to  Jrm  Walker  j  daughter  of  John  Mtonj  ai* 
fo  deceased)  I  give  each  one  hundred  dollars^  in  consideFstioii 
of  the  attachment  of  their  fathers  to  me  ;  each  of  whom  hav- 
ing lived  nearly  forty  years  in  my  &mily.  To  each  of  ro.7 
Nephews,  WWiam  Augustine  Washingtony  George  LemsyGeorg-e 
Stefiioe  Washington^BushrodJVas/ttngton^  Bnd  SaTnucl  Wa^hmg* 
ton^  I  give  one  of  the  Swords,  or  Cutteaux,  of  which  I  may  die 
possessed ;  i^d  they  are  to  choose  in  the  order  they  are  nam- 

0d These  swords  are  accompanied  with  an  injunction 

BOt  to  unsheath  them  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  hlqod,  ex« 
cept  it  be  for  self  defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its 
ngbts  I  and  in  the  latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and 
prefer  fisdUng  with  them  in  their  hands  to  the  relinquishment 
thereof. 

Ai'O  2^0  w,  having  gone  through  these  specific  DeyiseS)  with 
c^lanatioQs  {or  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ilig  and  design  of  them,  I  proceed  to  the  distr&ution  of  the 
j$k9Kt  import^t  parts  of  my  Estate,  in  manner  following: 

,ftrt*— To  my  Nephew,  Bushrod  WasMngtQn^  and  his 
t^ir%  (pAitiy  ixi  consideration  of  an  intimation  to  his  deceased 
Father,  while  we  were  Bachelors,  and  he  had  kindly  undertak- 
W  to  sii^E^erintend  my  Estate  during  my  milits^  services,  in 
the  former  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  that  if  I 
should  fall  therein,  Mount  Vemoot  (th^n  less  extensive  in 
dp^vdn  th^n  at  present)  should  become  his  property^  I  give 
^nd  bc^aeath  all  tb^  part  thereof,  wbichr  is  comprehended 
vqthin  the  foUowtng  limits,  via& — ^Be^nning;  at  the  ford  gf 
Bogue  Ruix,  near  my.  Mill,  and  extending  along  the  road,  and 
bounded  thereby,  as  it  now  goes,  and  ever  has.  gone,  since  my 
recollection  of  it,  to  the  fbrd  of  Little  Hunting  Creek,  at  the 
Gum  Spring,  until  it  comes  to  a  knowl,  opposite  tp  an  old  road 
which  formerly  passed  through  the  lower  field  of  Muddy  Hols 
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tnTttk ;  St  which}  on  the  north  side  of  fte  said  toad,  are  tkre« 
Red  or  Spanish  Oaks,  marked  as  a  comer,  and  a  stone  placed 
•—thence  by  a  fine  of  trees,  to  be  marked  rectangular,  to  thtd 
back  fine  or  outer  boundary  of  the  tract  between  TTton^ftHtk 
Miucn  and  myself.... thence  with  that  line  easteriy  (now  doub^ 
le  dhching,  with  a  post  and  ndl  Fence  thereon)  to  the  rtin  of 
little  Hondng  Creek — ^thence  with  tintt  ran,  which  is  tfte 
boundary  between  the  lands  of  the  late  Humfikrey  Peake^  and 
me,  to  the  tide  water  of  the  said  Creek — ^thence  by  that  water 
to  PotoMrmack  Riveii— thence  with  the  rirc*  to  the  mouth  of 
Dogue  Creek — and  thence  with  the  said  Dogoe  Creek  to  the 
place  of  beginning  at  the  aforesaid  ford.  Containing  upwards 
of  four  thousand  acres  be  the  same  more  or  less^  togcftherwicft 
the  Mansion  House,  and  all  other  builcBngs  and  improvements 
thereon.    Second— In  consideration  of  the  consanguhdty  be* 
tween  them  and  my  Wife,  being  as  nearly  related  to  her  di 
to  myserf ;  as,  on  account  of  the  affection  I  had  for,  andf  ttee 
obligation  I  was  under  to,  theii*  Fiither  when  living,  who  ftbrt 
his  youth  had  attached  himsetf  to  my  person,  and  followed  tny 
fortunes  throug^h  the  vicissitudes  of  the  late  Revolution,  after- 
wards devoting  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  my  private 
ooncems  for  many  years,  whilst  my  publlck  employments  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  for  me  to  do  it  myself,  thereby  affording 
me  essential  services,  and  always  performing  them  in  a  man- 
ner the  most  filial  and  respectful :  For  these  reasons,  I  say,  1 
give  and  bequeath  to  George  Fayette  Washington^  mi<iLaw 
rence  AvguBtnt  WaaAhigtoTi,  and  their  heirs,  my  estate  east  of 
Little  Hunting  Creek,  lying  on  the  river  Potowmack,  includ- 
ing the  &rm  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  leased  to  Tobiwt 
JLeoTy  as  noticed  before,  and  containing  in  the  whole,  by  deedi 
two  thousand  and  twenty  seven  acres,  be  it  more  or  less  ^ 
vhich  said  estate,  it  is  my  will  and  desire  should  be  equitably 
and  advantageously  divided  between  them,  according  to  quand* 
ty^  quality,  and  other  circumstances,  when  the  youngest  shal( 
have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  one  years,  by  three  judicious 
and  disinterested  men  ;  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the  broth* 
ers,  and  the  third  by  thesetw^.    In  themeasi  time,^if  dietar* 
Viination  of  my  Wife's  interest  therein  should  hav^  ceased* 
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ibe  profits  aribiiig  thcrefrpm  are  to  be  applied  for  their  jourf 
uses  -and  benefit.  TniKD^^^nd  whereas  it  has  always  beesr 
my  intention,  si|ice  my  expectation  of  having  issue  has  ceased] 
to  consider  the  grand  children  of  my  Wife  in  the  same  light 
as  I  do  my  own  relations,  and  to  act  a  friendly  psut  by  them, 
more  especially  by  the  two  whom  we  have  raised  from  theis 
earliest  inSsuicy,  namely,  Eleanor  Park  CuatU^  and  George 
Washington  Park  CuttUy  and  whereas  the  former  of  these  hath 
lately  intermarried  with  Lawrence  Lewis j  a  son  of  my  deceas- 
ed sister,  Betty  Lewis,  by  which  txmaa  the  inducement  to  pro- 

Tide  for  them  both  has  beefi  increased Wherefore,  I  give 

and  bequeath  to  the  said  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  Eleanor  Park 
Lewis  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  the  residue  of  my  Mount 
Vernon  Estate,  not  already  devised  to  my  Nephew,  Bushrod 
Washington,  comprehended  within  the  following  descripdon, 
viz.,  all  the  land  north  of  the  road  leading  from  the  ford  of 
Dogue  Run  te  the  Gum  Spring,  as  described  in  the  devise 
of  the  other  part  of  the  tract  to  Bushrod  Washington,  until  it 
comes  to  the  stone  and  three  red  or  Spanish  oaks  on  the 
knowl,  thence  with  the  rectangular  line  to  the  back  line  (be- 
tween Mr.  Mason  and  me)  thence  with  that  line  westerly  a- 
long  the  new  double  ditch  to  Dogue  Run,  by  the  tumbling 
dam  of  my  Mill,  thence  with  the  said  run  to  the  ford  afore- 
mentioned :    To  which  1  add,  all  the  land  I  possess  west  of 
the  said  Dogue  Run  and  l3ogue  Creek,  bounded  easterly  and 
southerly  thereby  ;  together  with  the  mill,  distillery,  and  all 
other  houses  and  improvements  on  the  premises,  making  to- 
gether a$out  two  thousand  acres,  be  it  more  or  less.     Fouatb 
-*- Actuated  by  the  principle  already  mentioned,  I  give  and 
bequeth  to  George  Washington  Park   Ctistis,  the  grandson  of 
my  Wife,  and  my  ward,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  tract  I  hold  on 
Four  Mile  Run,  in' the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  contidning  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres,   more  or  less,  and  toy  entire 
square,  No.  21,  in  the  city  of  Washington.     Fifth— A»  the 
rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  real  and  personal,  not  disposed  of  iir 
manner  aforesaid,  in  whatsoever  consisting,  wheresoever  lying, 
tfnd  whensoever  found,a  schedule  of  which,as  far  as  is  recollect- 
ed, with  a  reasonable  estimate  of  its  value,  is  hereunto  annexed^ 


i  desire  may  be  sold  by  my  Executors,  at  such  times,  in  siicK 
manner,  and  on  such  credits,  (if  an  equal,  valid  and  satift&cto* 
ly  distribution  of  the  spccifick  pi*operty  cannot  be  made  with-' 
•ut)  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  the  monies  arl&tng  there-* 
^om  to  be  di\dded  intb  twentythree  eqbal  paits,  and  a])plied 
as  follow,  \iz.  To  WHUcm  Jngustine  Washington^  JBUzmdeth 
£/iot8fooody  Jane  Thornton^  and  the  heirs  of  Ann  A^ahton^  sons 
and  daughters  of  my  deceased  Brother,  Augustine  Waakington^ 
I  give  and  bequeath  four  parts ;  ll>at  is,  one  part  to  each  of 
them.  To  Ft  tiding  Lttvisj  George  Lettfisj  Robert  JLewisy  How^ 
€ll  Levins  and  Betty  Carter ,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased 
sister,  Betty  Letvisy  I  give  and  bequeath  five  other  parts ;  erne 
to  each  of  them.  To  Ceorge  Stefuoe  Washington^  Lawrence 
Augustine  Washingiony  Harriott  Parksy  and  the  heirs  of  Thoim-' 
ion  Washington^  sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased  bxx>ther, 
Samuei  Washington^  I  give  and  bequeath  other  four  parts  ;  one 
to  each  of  diem.  To  Corhin  WasJ^ngtouj  and  the  heirs  of 
Jane  Washington^  son  and  daughter  of  my  deceased  Brother^ 
John  Augustine  Washington^  I  give  and  bequeath  two  parts  ; 
one  to  each  of  them.  To  Samuel  Washington^  Ftances  SaU 
and  JMiidred  Hammondy  son  and  daughters  of  my  Brother, 
Charles  Washington^  I  give  and  bequeath  three  parts ;  one 
part  to  each  of  them  J  And  to  George  Fayette  Washington^ 
Charles  Augustine  Washington^  and  Maria  Wajshingtany  sons 
and  daughters  of  my  deceased  Nephew,  George  Augustine 
Washh^on,  I  give  one  other  pait ;  that  is,  to  each  a  third  of 
tliat  part.  To  E&zuhHk  Park  Lawy  Martha  Park  Petersy  and 
£ieajtor  Park  Lcioisy  I  give  and  bequeath  three  other  partSv 
<hat  is,  a  paf t  to  each  of  them.  And  to  ray  Nenhew,  Bushrod 
Washington  and  iMt^rence  Lewisy  and  to  my  wand,  the  grands 
ton  cfmj  Wife,  I  give  and  bequeath  one  other  pait,  that  is,, 
a  third  thereof  to  each  of  them*  And  if  it  should  aa  happen^ 
that  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  here  ennmeratpd 
(unknown  to  me)  should  igkow  be  dead,  or  abound  die  befoce 
me,  that  in  ^ther  of  these  cases,  the  h^trs  of  such  deceased 
person  ^^atf?  iMatwithstancBng)  decire  ajl  the  benelits  of  tlie  bc- 
fuest  in  the  same  manner,  at  if  be  or  ako  was  aiaaii%  living 
X  X  £ 
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at  the  fisie.  And  by  way  of  advicey  I  recommend  it  to  ni]f 
Executors  not  to  be  precipitate  of  dispodng  of  the  landed  prop' 
•rty  (herein  directed  to  b^  sold)  if  from  tec^rary  causes,  the 
tale  thereof  should  be  dull ;  experience  having  fully  evinced, 
that  the  price  of  land,  (especially  above  the  falls  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  vfcstem  waters)  have  been  progresavely  rising* 
and  cannot  be  long  checked  in  its  increa^g  value.  And  I 
particularly  recommend  it  to  such  of  the  Legatees  (under  this 
alause  of  my  vrill)  as  can  make  it  convenient,  to  take  each  a 
share  of  my  stock  in  the  Potowmack  Company,  in  preference 
to  the  amount  of  what  it  might  sell  for  ;  being  thoroughly 
convinced  myself,  that  no  uses  to  which  the  money  can  be  ap- 
plied will  be  so  productive  as  the  tolls  arising  from  this  navi- 
gation when  in  full  operadon,  (and  thus,  from  the  nature  of 
tlongs,  it  must  be,  ere  long)  and  more  especially  if  that  of 
the  Shenandoah  is  added  thereto^ 

The  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requiring  repairs,  and 
being  improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire,  that  a  new  one  of 
brick,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  may  be  built  at  the  foot  of  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Vineyard  Inclosure,  on  the  ground 
which  is  marked  out :  In  which  my  remains,  with  those  of 
my  deceased  relatioTii^  (now  in  the  old  vault)  and  such  others 
•f  my  &mily  as  may  choose  to  be  entombed  there,  may  be  de- 
posited. And  it  is  my  express  desire,  that  my  corpse  may  be 
interred  in  a  private  manner,  without  parade,  or  funeral  ora- 
tion. 

Laatly^  I  constitute  and  appdnt  my  dearly  beloved  Wife, 
Martha  Wfuhmgttmy  my  Nephew,  fVilHam  Augu9tme  Wa^ 
ington^  Bushrod  Waahingttm,  George  Stefitoe  Waahington^  Sam- 
uel Wiuhingtony  and  Lawrence  Lemn^  and  my  ward,  George 
Washington  Park  CmHsj  (when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twentyone  years)  Executrix  and  Executors  of  this  Will 
and  Testament :  In  the  construction  of  which  it  will  be  readi- 
ly perceived  that  no  profe8^sional  character  has  been  consulted, 
or  has  had  any  agency  in  the  draught ;  and  that  although  it  has 
occupied  many  of  my  leisure  hours  to  digest,  and  to  throw  it 
into  its  present  form,  it  may,  notwithstanding,  appear  crude 
and  incorrect ;  but,  having  endeavoured  to  be  plain  and  ezplic- 
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%  in  all  the  deyisesy  even  at  the  expense  of  prolixity,  perhaps 
of  tautology,  I  hope  and  trust  that  no  disputes  will  arise  con- 
•ceming  thefn.  But  if,  contrary  to  expectation,  the  cuam 
should  be  otherwise  from  the  want  of  legal  expressions,  or  th« 
usual  technical  terms,  or  because  too  much  or  too  little  has 
Jieen  said  on  any  of  the  devises  to  be  consonant  wil^  law,  my 
will  and  direction  expressly  is,  that  all  disputes,  (if  unhappily 
^y  ^hould  arise)  shall  be  decided  by  three  impartiai  and  in- 
telligent men,  known  for  tlveir  probity  and  good  understand- 
ing ;  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  disputants,  each  having  the 
choice  of  one,  and  the  third  by  those  two— which  three  men, 
thus  chosen,  ^hall,  unfettered  by  law,  or  legal  constructions, 
declare  their  sense  of  .the  Testator's  intention ;  and  such  deci- 
sion is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  be  as  binding  on  th« 
parties  as  if  it  had  been  given  ii^  the  Sjupreme  Court  of  the 
United  States, 

In  .witness  qfaily  and  qfeach  of  the  things  herein  contained,  Ihaot 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  One 
Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Mnety,^  and  of  the  Indepenm 
dence  of  the  United  States,  the  twentyfourth. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  fZ^ 

f  It  appean  the  word  **  Nhu"  was  opiitted  by  the  TestatoT. 


A  SCHEDULE  OF  PROPERTY 

Comprehended  in  the  foregoing  fVILL,  which  is  directed  to  h^ 
Sold  ;  and  some  of  it  conditionally  is  sold  ;  With  descriptive 
mnd  explanatory  notes  relative  thereto. 

In  YfiOIJ^I4. 

Acres,  Prices,  Dollars, 
Loudoun  County,  Difiipult  Run,  300    Dolls,     6,666    « 

Loudoun  and  Fauquier,  Ashby's  Bent,  248  i     10      24,8 10  >  . 
Chattin's  Run,       885       S         7,0803* 

^erkly.  South  Fork  of  BuUskin,  1600 

Head  of  Evans's  M.  453 

In  Woimley/s  Line»  183  . 

2236     30         44720     e 


u$ 
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JTrederickt  bought  from  Mercer,  ^,,. 

Hampshirc,onPotowmack  River  aboTeB.240 

"Gloucester,  on  North  River,  400 

I  Nansetoond,  near  Sufiblk,  'one  third  > 

of  1119,  acres,  ^ 

Creat  Dismal  Swamp,  mj  dividend    > 

thereof,  J 

Ohio  lUver,  round  bottom,  sisy 

Little  Kenhawa,  23  r* 

Sixteen  tniles  Lo'^^l^er  do^m,  344B 

Opt>osxte  Big  Bent|  4395 


aicrrs.  Prices,  JDoOsn, 
$71     30        llyA20    d 
15  3,600     f 

about     3,600    / 


373       S         2,984    y 
klxmt  90,000    A 


Great  Kenhaxr  a, 

Near  the  ihwith,  west, 
'East  side  above. 
Mouth  of  Cole  River, 
Opposite  thereto, 
Burning  Spring, 


9744     if        9r,44ft      i 
t099b 
.  2Q0f 


2950. 
125 


:J 


3075 


"Charles  Countf , 
Montgomery  Coithty, 


MjtRYLAJ^D, 


600 

5^4 


42 


JJOOjOOO     k 

Si600      I 
^,228    m 


Great  Meadows,  52r4      6         1,404    n 

Mohawk  River,  about  1000      6         6,000     9 

J^ORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 
On  Little  Miami,  .8^9 

Ditto,  ,977 

Ditto,  1235 


llo^gh  Creek, 
-Ditto,  ^djc»ning. 


3051 

XEJ^TUCgr. 

3000 
^2000 

5000 


LOTS,  vrz. 

CtTY  OF  WJSfflJ^GTOM 
Two  near  the  Capitd -Square,  634  cost> 
963  dollars,  and  with  buildings,        3 


t5?85l    J> 


10,000     t 


tSfiOO     r 


AlPPEITOIX 


44» 


Vo.  5,  ISv  13  and  U,  the  last  three^ 
water  lots  on  the  Eastern  Branch,  I 
in  square  667,  contuning  together  I* 
34,438  square  feet,  at  12  cents,        -^ 

Comer  of  Pitt  and  Prince  streets,  half  ^ 
an  acre  laid  out  into  buildings  S  orf 
4  of  which  are  let  on  ground  rent  atC 
three  dollars  per  foot,  ^ 

WIJWHESTEJR. 
/.lot  in  the  town,  of  half  an  acre,l 
and  another  on  the  convmona,  of  v 
about  6  acres,  supposed,  J 

SATH  or  WJRM  SPRTJ^S, 
'Two  well  situated  and  handsome  buildings,  to 
ihe  jameuQt  of  130/, 


I 


STOCK. 
United  "States  «  per  tjents.  ^746"! 

:Ditto,  deferred,  1 873  V 

Ditto,  3  per  cents-  2946  3         j 

Potowmack  Company,  24  shares,  cost  100/.  sted- 
James  River  Compimy,  5  shares,  each  cost  100:> 
dollars,  J 

ibanik  of  Columbia,  170  shares,  40  dollars  each, 
jBaak  of  Alexandria— besides  20  in  the  free? 
school,  5  5 


Dollars. 

4,133  0 

4fi0$  t 

AfiOO  u 

90%  V 


V        6,'246 


10,6jg6     X 
500    y 
6^001 
1,000  f  ^ 


STOCK  LIVTJSPG,  e^. 
One  covering  horse,  5  carriage  horses,  4  riding  horses 
.6  brood  .mares  20  workup  horses  and  mares,  2 
covering  jacks,  and  3  young  ones,  10  she  asses, 
42  worlungmuleB,  15  ^younger  ones,  329  4ieiid«f 
^horned  cattle,  640  head  of  sheep,  and  a  large 
^stock  of  hogs,  the  precise  number  unknown.^— 
-.(Jr  My  maxMiger  has  estimated  this  live  stock  at 
-^000/ ;  ^biit  ^I  shall. set  it  dowm^in  x>ider  to  make 
'Vt'Tound  sum,  at 


15^663 


Aggregate .  amount 


S53O,00e> 
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NOTES. 

(a)  THIS  tract,  for  the  flze  of  it,  is  valaable,  more  for  its  fitaation  tha^ 
fSt^r.  quality  of  its  foil  ;  though  that  is  good  for  farming,  with  a  confidera- 
blc  proportion  of  ground  that  mighjL  very  eafily  be  improved  into  mead* 
•w.  It  lies  on  the  great  road  from  the  city  of  Wafhington,  Alexandna 
and  Georgetown,  to  Lee(burgh  and  Winchefter.  At  Diific alt  Bridge,  niner 
teen  miles  from  Alexandria,  lefs  from  t}ie  city  of  Georgetown,  and  not 
more  than  three  from  Matildaville,  at  the  Great  Falls  of  Potowmack  diere 
is  a  valuable  feat  on  the  premilips,  ^nd  thp  whole  is  conditionally  (old  for 
the  fum  annexed  in  the  ichedule 

(b)  What  the  felling  prices  of  lands,  in  the  vicinity  of  thefe  two  tractt, 
tre.  I  know  not ;  but  compared  with  thoCc  above  the  ridge,  and  others  be- 
low them,  the  value  annexed  will  appear  moderate  ;  a  lets  oi^  would  not 
•btain  them  from  me 

(c)  The  furrounding  land,  not  fuperiour  in  foil,  fituation  or  propertiea 
of  any  fort,  fell  currently  at  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  aa  acre.  The 
Towcft  price  is  affixed  to  thcfe. 

(d)  The  obfervacions  made  in  th^  laft  note,  apply  equally  to  this  tract i 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  them,  and  of  (imilar  quality,  although  it  lies  i]| 
another  county. 

(e)  This  tract,  though  fmall,  is  extremely  valuable.  Itlitson  Potowmack 
Riv^r,  about  la  miles  above  the  town  of  Bath  or  Warm  Springs,  and  is  ia 
the  (hape  of  a  horfeihoe ;  the  river  running  almoft  around  it.  Two  hundred 
acres  of  it  is  rich  low  grounds,  with  a  great  a)>undance  of  tb<  laigeft  an4 
fined  walnut  trees  ;  which  with  the  produce  of  the  foil  might,  (by  oocans 
of  the  improved  navigation  of  the  Potowmack)  be  brought  to  a  fliippins 
port,  with  more  eaie,  and  at  a  fmaller  expenfe,  than  that  which  is  tfaafporU 
ad  30  miles  only,  by  land. 

(f)  This  tract  is  oj  fecond  rate  Gloucefter  low  ground  ;  it  has  no  im- 
provements thereon,  but  lies  00  navigable  water,  abounding  in  Gfli  viA 
oyfters.  It  was  received  in  payment  of  a  debt,  (carrying  intereft}  and  val- 
aed  in  the  year  1789,  by  an  impartial  gentleman,  to  8ool.  N.  B.  It  has 
lately  been  fold,  and  there  is  due  thereon  a  balance,  equal  to  what  is  v^ 
nexed  in  the  Ichedule. 

(g)  There^|73  acres  are  the  third  part  of  an  undivided  purchaCe  made  by 
the  deceated  Fielding  Lewis,  Thomas  Walker  and  nyfelf  ;  on  fall  convic- 
tion that  they  would  beconae  valuable.  The  land  lies  on  the  road  from  Su£p 
folk  and  Norfolk,  touches,  (if  I  am  not  raiftaken)  fome  part  of  the  navigal 
ble  water  of  Nanfemond  river ;  the  Rich  Difnaal  Swamp  is  capable  of  great 
improvement ;  and  from  ito  fituation  moft  become  extremely  valnable. 

(k)  This  ia  an  undivided  iotereft,  which  I  bdd  in  the  Graat  Difmal 
Swamp  company,  containing  about  4000  acres,  with  my  part  of  the  plasl*- 
tion,  and  ftock  thereon,  belonging  to  the  company  in  the  faid  Swamp. 

(i)  Thefe  feveral  tracts  of  land  are  of  the  firft  quality,  on  the  Ohio  river, 
in  the  paita  where  they  are  (ttuated  ;  being  almoft,  if  not  altogether,  river 
bottoms.  The  fmalleilof  thele  tracts  is  actually  fold  at  ten  dollan  an  acKt 
but  the  confideration  therefor,  not  received.  The  reft  are  •qoally  valoabk, 
and  fold  as  high  ;  efpecially  that  which  lies  juft  below  the  Little  Kenkawa, 
and  is  oppofite  to  a  thick  fettltment  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river.  'The  foar 
tracts  have  an  aggregate  breadth  upon  the  river  of  fixteen  miles,  and  b 
funded  thereby  that  diftance. 

(k)  Thefe  tracts  are  fituated  on  the  Great  Kenhawa  river,  and  the  firft 
four  are  bonnded  thereby  for  more  than  forty  miles.  It  ia  acknowlcdgeA 
by  all  who  have  faea  them,  (and  of  the  tFKt  conUining  10990  icna,  which 
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I  lave  bem  on  myfelf,  I  can  aflert)  that  there  U  no  richer  or  more  valuable 
land  in  all  that  re gioD  ;  they  are  conditionally  fold  for  the  fum  mentioned 
in  the  fchedule,  that  i»,  200,000  dollara  ;  and  if  t^e  terms  of  that  faU 
•re  not  complied  with,  they  -will  command  confideTably  more.  The  tract, 
•f  which  the  185  acres  is  a  moity,  was  taken  up  by  General  Andrew  Lewis 
and  myfelf,  for,  and  on  account  of  a  bituminous  fpring  which  it  contains, 
•f  fo  inflammable  a  nature  as  to  bum  as  freely  as  fpirits^  and  is  nearly  a» 
diHicult  to  exiinguifli. 

(I)  I  am  but  little  acquainted  with  this  land,  although  I  have  once  been 
en  it.  It  was  received  (many  years  lince)  in  dilcharge  of  a  debt  to  me  from 
Dan<el  Janifer  Adams,  at  the  value  annexed  thereto,  and  mull  be  worth  more. 
It  is  very  level  ;  lies  near  the  river  Potowmack. 

(a)  This  tract  lies  about  30  miles  above  the  City  of  Walhingtony  not  far 
from  Kittoctan.  It  is  good  farming  land  and  by  thofe  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  it,  I  am  informed  chat  it  would  fell  at  twelve  or  fifteen  dol« 
lars  per  acre, 

[n)  This  land  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  local  fituation  and  other 
properties.  It  affords  an  exceed:ng  good  ftand  on  Bcaddock's  road,  from 
Fort  Cumberland  to'  Pittfbaig,  aad  befides  a  fertile  toil,  pofleifes  a  large 
quantity  of  natoral  meadow,  fit  for  the  Icythe.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Great  meadows,  where  the  firft  action  with  the  French  in 
S754  was  fought. 

(o)  This  is  the  moity  of  about  ftOOO  acres,  which  remains  unfold  of 
607 1  acrea  on  the  Mohawk  river,  (Montgomery  county)  in  a  patent  granted 
to  Daniel  Coze,  in  the  townfhip  of  Coxeborough  and  Carolinas,  as  will  ap- 
pear  by  deed  from  Marinus  Willet  and  wife,  to  George  Clinton  (late  Gov- 
craour  of  Newyork  and  myidf.  Ttie  latter  lales  have  been  at  fix  dollars  au 
acrey^nd  what  remains  unioid,  will  fetch  that  or  more. 

(P)  The  quality  of  thefe  lands  and  their  fituations,  may  be  known  by  the 
furveyon*  certificates,  which  are  filed  along  with  the  patents.  They  lie  in 
the  vkinity  of  Cincinnati  ;  one  tnct  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami ; 
another  feven,  and  the  third  ten  miles  up  the  fame.  I  have  been  informed 
that  they  will  command  more  than  they  are  eftimated  at. 

(q)  For  the  defcription'of  thefietracu  in  detail,  fee  General  Spotfwood'a 
letters,  filed  with  the  other  papers  relating  to  them.  Befides  the  general  good 
quality  of  the  land,  there  is  a  valuable  bank  of  iron  ore  thereon,  which 
when  the  fettlement  becomes  more  populous  (and  Icctlrn  are  movbg  that 
way  very  faft)  will  be  found  very  valuable  ;  as  the  Rough  Creek,  a  branch 
•(Green  River,  affords  ample  water  for  furnaces  and  forges. 

LOTS,  VIZ. 

a  TY  OF  WA  SHINGTON. 

fr)  The  two  loU  near  the  Capitol  in  fquarc  ^34,  coft  OM  963  dollars 
•nly.  But  in  this  price  I  was  favoured,  on  condition  that  I  (hould  build 
two  brick  boufiea,  three  ftories  high  each ;  without  thi«  reduction,  the  Idling 
prices  of  thole  lots  would  have  coft  me  about  1950  dollars.  Thefe  lots, 
with  the  buildings  thereon,  when  completed,  will  fland  me  in  15,000  dol- 
lars at  \tMh, 

(sj  Lots  No,  5,  11,  13,  and  14,  on  the  Eaftcm  branch,  are  advanlageouf- 
iy  fituated  on  the  water,  and  although  many  lota,  much  lefs  cooveoient, 
have  ibid  a  great  deal  higher,  I  will  rate  thefe  at  a  a  ccnu  the  iquare  foot 
•nly. 

ALEXANDRIA, 

(t)  For  this  lot,  though  unimproved,  I  have  refufed  3500  dollars.  It 
has  unce  been  laid  out  into  proper  fixed  lots  for  building  on  ;  three  or  four 
of  which  are  l«t  on  ground  rent  forever,  at  three  dollars  a  foot  on  the  ftxcct, 
•ad  thif  price  it  aflccd  for  both  frentt  ob  Piu  Md  Priaccfa  ftraets. 
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WIHCHBSTER., 

(u)  At  neither  the  lot  in  the  town  or  common  haveany  improvevusti  •« 
them,  it  istfot  ealy  totiix  a  price ;  bat  as  both  are  wdl  fituatrd,  it  is  pretum- 
•d  thiit  the  price  annexed  to  them  in  the  khedule,  i«  a  rearonabic  valuation. 

ByfTH. 

{v)  The  lots  in  Bath)  (two  adjoining)  coft  me  to  the  beft  of  my  reook 
lection,  between  fifty  and  fixty  pounds,  so  yean  age  ;  and  the  buildings 
thereon,  15O  pounds  more.  Wliether  property  there  has  incrcafcd  or  de- 
ereafed  in  its  value,  and  in  what  condition  the  houfes  are,  I  am  ipioiaBt  v 
tut  fuppoir  they  are  not  valued  too  high.  » 

STOCK. 

(to)  Thefe  wet  the  fums  which  ate  actually  funded  ;  and  though  o« 
more  in  the  aggregate  than  7566  dollars,  fiaod  me  in  at  lead  ten  thouiand 
pounds,  Virginia  money,  being  the  amount  of  bended  and  other  debts,  doe 
to  me,  and  cHfcbarged  daring  the  war,  when  money  had  dcpreciaiad  ui  thtt 
nte,  (^and  waa  &  fettled  by  pnblick  anthority. 

(x)  The  value  annexed  to  thefc  (hares  is  what  they  have  actually  coft  mt^ 
and  is  the  prite  affixed  by  law  ;  and  althengh  the  nrefeot  fdling  price  is  un* 
der  par,  my  advice  to  the  Legatees,  (for  wbofe  benefit  they  aie  intended, 
cfpecially  thofe  who  can  afford  lo  lie  out  of  the  money)  is  that  each  ftonld 
take  and  hold  one ;  there  being  a  moral  certainty  of  a  great  and  iscrcafing 
profit,  arifing  from  them  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years. 

(y)  It  it  fuppoCed  that  the  (bares  m  the  Janca  River  Company  moft  be 
productive  But  of  thia  1  can  ^ve  no  deci«ad  opiAiony  for  waat  of  Boie 
KCUfBte  informatioow 

fzj  Thefe  are  the  nomhaal  prices  of  the  &area  10  the  hanks  of  Alcsan* 
drta  and  Columbia;  the  felling  pricet  vary  according  to ckcofldb^ecs ; 
but  as  the  ftock  ufually  divide  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  per  aonnm,  they 
«iuft  be  worth  the  former,  at  leaft,  io  long-  as  the  banka  am  conceived 
to  be  fecure,  although  from  circumlUnees,  UMy  may  {bmetimes  be  below  it. 

The  value  of  the  live  (tock  depende  more  i4>on  the  quality  than  <}aaDtky 
of  the  different  fpccica  of  it,  and  this  again  npon  the  deaund  an4  jaidgmeflB 
or  fancy  of  purcbafeia, 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON- 
Mmmt  VtrnoHy  July  9,  1799. 

.  VIRGINIA,  Fairfax,  «^  ' 

/  Georgk  Denealk,  Clerk  ^Fsdrfaz  County  Courty  dh 
herthy  certify^  that  the  foregoing  cofuf  of  the  Lot  IViU 
and  Tentametit  of  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  rff 
ceased^  late  President  of  the  United  States  if  America, 
vdth  the  Schedule  annexed^  is  a  true  cofiyfrom  the  ori^' 
nai  recorded  in  my  office. 
In  testimony  tohereof,  I  have  hereunto  %et  my  hmd,  thu 
(ioenty third  day  qfJantutry^  1800. 

GEORGE  DENEALE. 
Clerk  tfFairfaj$  County. 
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